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ART    IN    MODERN    ARCHITECTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


AK  I  IN  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  presents  illustrations  of  the  architec- 
tural arts  in  the  United  States  only.  This  concentration  on  one  geographical 
area  was  necessitated  by  the  quantity  of  modern  architectural  art  rather 
than  a  belief  that  American  art  is  a  completely  isolated,  individual  style,  even 
now.  It  seemed  more  important  to  present  a  limited  and  largely  unexplored 
area  of  modern  architectural  art  as  thoroughly  as  possible  rather  than  a 
superficial  survey  of  the  international  field,  which  is  all  that  would  have 
been  possible  in  a  book  of  this  size,  even  though  the  entire  modern  archi- 
tectural art  movement  is  intertwined  and  some  of  the  illustrations  chosen 
depend  largely  on  foreign  influences. 

The  works  of  art  are  divided  into  chapters  according  to  materials,  but 
this  somewhat  arbitrary  catalog  device  is  merely  a  convenience  in  grouping 
the  illustrations,  and  there  are  many  overlapping  cases  where  entire  build- 
ings should  be  considered  as  an  entity.  Using  materials  as  a  basis  for 
grouping  the  examples  does  not  mean  that  materials  are  considered  the  most 
important  factor  in  architectural  art.  The  examples  might  just  as  well 
have  been  separated  according  to  building  types ;  or  they  might  have  been 
separated  according  to  building  elements  such  as  interior  and  exterior 
walls,  columns,  doorways,  windows,  ceilings,  floors,  etc. 

It  was  impossible  to  show  work  in  all  the  materials  available  in  any  one 
field  or  to  illustrate  all  the  esthetic  approaches  to  any  one  problem.  Most 
of  the  examples  were  chosen  because  they  were  the  best  integrations  of  art 
and  architecture  to  date.  The  present  illustrations  are  limited  to  completed 
work,  so  there  may  be  more  good  examples  in  one  field  than  in  another. 
However,  it  is  too  early  to  consider  these  fields  particularly  important. 
There  are  many  excellent  projects  even  now  under  way  that  were  not  com- 
pleted in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  book,  and  these  projects,  plus  work  in 
the  near  future,  may  easily  change  the  picture.  Also,  certain  very  interest- 
ing media  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed  by  architects  and  artists  but 
the  lack  of  completed  examples  does  not  mean  that  these  media  are  com- 
pletely ignored.  Finally,  all  the  good  finished  examples  have  not  been 
photographed  and  so  a  few  interesting  ones  had  to  be  left  out.  Unfortunately, 
some  projects  prepared  but  never  built  are  superior  to  those  finished  and 


photographed.  However,  as  part  of  the  process  of  achieving  art  in  architec- 
ture is  to  get  it  into  actual  buildings,  it  seems  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  completed  work. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  arts  in  architecture  that  will  not  be  included  in 
this  book :  landscaping  and  planting ;  color,  texture,  and  surface  pattern 
in  themselves ;  architectural  mass  or  form  or  detail ;  even  textiles  designed 
especially  for  architecture,  whether  tapestry,  draperies,  or  carpets;  lighting 
fixtures  which,  as  many  sculptors  and  architects  realize,  have  great  pos- 
sibilities when  treated  sculpturally ;  screens ;  lettering  and  signs ;  furniture. 
Our  exclusive  concern  with  fixed  murals  does  not  mean  that  we  would,  like 
some  modern  architects,  banish  the  framed  picture  from  our  walls,  or  even 
the  unframed  panel.  In  fact,  the  point  at  which  one  distinguishes  between 
a  mural  and  a  carefully  selected  easel  painting  these  days  is  a  very  fine  one. 

Even  wallpaper  has  become  an  art  and  papers  designed  by  Miro,  Matisse, 
Calder,  and  Picasso  are  now  reproduced  and  sold  in  individual  panels. 
Although  each  panel  may  not  suit  its  architectural  surroundings  as  well  as 
a  panel  painted  for  the  particular  place,  there  is  still  something  to  be  said 
in  behalf  of  art  reproduced  in  large  quantities  for  architectural  use.  The 
portability  of  modern  murals  is  an  important  consideration  when  buildings 
are  designed  for  less  permanent  life  and  more  transient  tenancy  than  in 
former  times.  However,  as  this  use  of  wallpaper  mural  panels  brings  in 
an  even  more  extraneous  design  problem,  we  are  not  including  examples. 


PROBLEMS 


THIS  book  is  inspired  by  a  certain  moment  in  history — a  moment  when 
many  architects  are  turning  away  from  purely  architectural  forms  and 
are  i-eady  to  employ  the  richness  of  fantasy  and  imagination  that  artists 
have  kept  to  themselves  too  long.  For  several  centuries  ending  with  the 
nineteenth,  architects  had  done  little  new  structurally;  they  merely  con- 
tinued to  pile  more  ornamentation  onto  their  buildings.  Then,  however,  the 
advent  of  modern  concrete-and-steel  construction  changed  their  architec- 
tural concepts,  and  the  nineteenth  century  ornamentation  and  copying  of 
old  styles  was  no  longer  necessarj'. 

In  fact,  the  pendulum  swung  so  completely  the  other  way  that  the 
word  "ornamentation"  became  anathema  to  a  generation  of  engineer- 
architects  who  were  developing  the  new  forms  of  construction.  Unadorned, 
beautifully  engineered  buildings  replaced  the  over-ornate  gingerbread  of 
the  nineteenth  century  skyline.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  most  architects 
have  been  exploring  mechanical  problems,  while  artists  have  had  to  work 


New  bank  extension  at  left  of  old  bank.  The  cast-iron  front  of  the 
old  bank  was  made  from  molds  shipped  around  the  Horn  from  England. 

Salem,  Oregon. 
A.  E.  Doyle  &  Associate,  Architects 


quietly  in  their  studios.  Paradoxically,  it  was  a  sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough, 
who  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  made  a  plea  for  the  structural  nakedness 
that  became  the  end  in  itself  of  modern  architects. 

But  now,  today,  architects,  sure  of  their  building  techniques,  are  reap- 
praising the  place  of  art  in  buildings  as  they  have  not  done  for  fifty  years. 
Artists,  too,  are  now  ready  to  come  out  of  their  studios  and  place  their  work 
where  their  fellow  men  may  easily  see  and  appreciate  it.  And  both  architects 
and  artists  feel  that  the  new  buildings  need  new  kinds  of  ornamentation. 

Painting  and  sculpture  may  be  integrated  with  the  building  design  in 
many  ways.  Sculptured  ornament  may  be  grouped  around  a  doorway,  as  in 
Pietro  Belluschi's  office  where  a  simple  wood  bas-relief  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  (see  page  103).  This  type  of  elaboration  of  the  doorway  is  a 
delight  in  Renaissance  architecture,  and  it  has  real  possibilities  today  as  a 
contrast  to  the  tremendous  wall  and  window  areas  of  contemporary 
structures.  Sometimes  beauty  lies  in  simplicity  of  door  and  window  detail 
contrasted  with  richness  of  wall  treatment,  as  illustrated  in  the  ceramic 
tile  front  of  Curtis  and  Davis'  Doctors'  Office  Building  (page  67).  Some- 
times a  complex  mural  gives  emphasis  to  the  forms  of  the  building  itself — 


for  example,  William  De  Kooning's  mural  on  the  curved  front  of  Pharmacy 
Hall  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  (page  23) .  Ornament  and  structure  may 
be  separated  in  space,  as  in  Philip  Johnson's  house  (page  76)  where  the 
Poussin  landscape  and  the  Nadelman  sculpture  are  placed  in  the  open  room 
away  from  the  wall ;  or  fused  into  one,  as  in  the  sculptured  wood  column 
supporting  the  entrance  roof  of  Harris  Armstrong's  Graham  residence 
(page  104). 

Occasionally  a  new  structure  develops  a  new  art.  As  with  Gothic 
cathedrals,  today's  new  structural  techniques  relieve  the  load  on  the  wall, 
and  glass  and  plastic  can  be  used  extensively.  And  as  stained  glass  windows 
developed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  medieval  cathedrals,  ornamented  glass 
areas  can  be  used  in  today's  churches.  Emil  Frei's  windows  (page  155)  for 
Barry  Byrne's  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  and 
Pietro  Belluschi's  pierced  wall  (page  153)  in  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church, 
Portland,  Oregon,  incorporating  glass  blocks  that  let  the  light  through  the 
wall  in  a  decorative  pattern,  illustrate  the  use  of  glass  in  contemporary 
churches.  However,  despite  good  examples  of  decorated  glass,  the  material 
has  lagged  behind  as  a  media  for  the  modern  artist.  The  future  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  large  glass  areas  of  modern  architecture  may  be  particularly 
exciting. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  symbolism,  as  in  art  of  earlier  epochs,  is  replaced 
by  a  visual  pattern  of  beauty  unassociated  with  symbolism,  as  in  Josef 
Albers'  brick  wall  for  the  Harvard  Graduate  Center  (page  149) .  The  beauty 
of  line  and  form  and  color  in  the  building  itself  can  be  repeated  in  microcosm 
within  the  incorporated  art.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  concrete  sculptured 
detail  (page  128)  for  the  Florida  Southern  College  buildings  is  the  result  of 
this  idea.  Actually,  the  variety  of  arts  and  their  combinations  and  the  ways 
of  using  them  in  architecture  cannot  be  exhausted. 

Naturally  the  type  of  construction  influences  the  selection  of  the  decora- 
tion. Early  attempts  to  decorate  the  simple  skyscaper  shaft  were  laughed 
out  of  countenance  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  other  modern  architects  who 
deplored  placing  unrelated  little  Greek  temples  high  on  top  of  monoliths. 
The  heavy  masonry  walls  of  Romanesque  architecture  were  often  made 
more  interesting  by  supplementary  sculpture  at  doors  or  other  points,  while 
the  lighter,  pierced  facades  of  Gothic  cathedrals  were  covered  with  sculpture 
that  emphasized  the  main  architectural  lines.  Today's  lightweight  curtain- 
walls  can  be  enhanced  by  delicate  ornamentation  rather  than  by  over-heavy 
sculpture  in  full  relief;  although  sometimes,  for  accent,  a  heavy  sculpture 
placed  on  a  high  sheer  wall  is  effective  in  its  contrast  to  the  fragile  looking 
building  construction.  There  are  no  rules — today's  modern  buildings  call 
for  relief  or  for  flat  patterned  murals  or  for  free  hanging  forms  according 
to  the  architect's  and  artist's  sense  of  scale,  taste,  and  proportion. 

The  size  of  the  ornamentation  and  the  material  to  be  used  are  partly 
determined  by  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  spectator.  Greek 


gods  high  on  the  pinnacles  of  municipal  buildings  arrest  the  eye  without 
ever  satisfying  it;  the  spectator  is  disturbed  by  sculpture  which  demands 
his  attention  but  can  never  be  experienced.  Similarly  the  delicacies  of  terra 
cotta  moldings  are  unappreciated  high  on  building  cornices  where  soot  and 
bird  nests  destroy  their  character.  But  a  dramatic  sculpture,  or  a  wide, 
bold  mural,  placed  high  on  a  building  which  stands  free  of  its  neighbors  or 
is  seen  across  a  square  or  park,  is  surely  not  an  architectural  impossibility. 
Some  of  the  old  buildings  in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  have  great  charm 
as  seen  from  open  plazas,  intriguing  the  view  with  deeply  carved  sculptures. 
The  row  of  apartment  houses  along  Central  Park  West  has  an  amusing 
variety  of  period  ornament,  and  there  is  more  charm  in  some  of  these 
buildings  done  in  the  'sixties  and  'eighties  than  in  many  severe  modernistic 
fronts  of  the  late  'twenties. 

Although  beauty  does  not  exist  exclusively  in  the  simple  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  building,  it  can  be  destroyed  by  too  much  elaborate 
decoration  or  vitiated  by  over-emphasizing  surface  pattern.  The  latter  is 
a  danger  today.  Surface  effects  are  limited  in  emotional  appeal  as  com- 
pared to  integrated  architectural  forms  or  to  art  that  is  organic  with  the 
building.  Our  concern  with  texture  and  pattern  sometimes  becomes  an  end 
in  itself,  as  Ruskin's  Gothic  details  did  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ruskin 
stood  at  quite  another  extreme  from  Greenough  in  his  attitude  toward  orna- 
ment ;  to  him  is  attributed  an  over-glorification  of  mere  decoration  without 
regard  to  architectural  function.  But  even  Ruskin  said  that  ornamentation 
is  not  the  principal  part  of  architecture.  He  pointed  out  the  faults  of  over 
elaboration  of  color  and  surface  enrichment  and  he  even  spoke  of  the  agree- 
ableness  of  abstract  beauty  of  forms  in  ornament. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  certain  periods  of  great  sculpture, 
and  certain  periods  of  great  painting,  and  periods  of  both.  The  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  had  a  special  feeling  for  sculptural  form.  Later,  in  the  early 
Byzantine  Church,  mural  art  developed  and  sculpture  was  tabu.  Gothic 
architectural  art  developed  great  sculpture,  and  stained  glass  windows 
rather  than  murals.  In  any  one  of  these  periods  religious  symbolism,  and 
later,  in  the  Renaissance,  princely  glorification,  influenced  the  choice  of 
subject  matter.  They  also  influenced  the  choice  of  materials :  precious  metals 
and  jewels  were  used  to  glorify  the  purpose  of  the  object;  later  stained 
glass  replaced  the  mosaics  of  an  earlier  day. 

Prior  to  our  own  time,  there  had  for  centuries  been  a  humanistic  approach 
to  art,  a  portrayal  of  the  human  body.  However,  many  of  today's  artists 
repudiate  the  body  and  nature,  turning  to  the  geometry  of  science  and  the 
machine  or  the  world  of  abstract  forms.  We  have  had  a  geometric,  or 
formalized,  concept  of  art  before,  but  often  the  stylized  geometric  decora- 
tion of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  buildings  was  based 
on  a  symbolism  that  was  filled  with  emotional  association  for  all,  rather 
than  a  subjective  symbolism  selected  by  the  individual  artist. 


There  are  fewer  rules  today  than  the  ancients  had  to  follow,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  materials,  methods,  and  subject  matter.  Modern  artists  and 
architects  can  gain  by  this  very  variety,  but  they  suffer  from  it,  too.  It 
requires  an  enormous  degree  of  discipline  to  develop  an  individual,  effective 
style  out  of  the  unlimited  range  of  subjects  and  the  mass  of  materials  that 
face  the  modern  artist.  A  certain  simplicity  and  fervor  with  which  earlier 
artists  concentrated  on  limited  themes,  with  limited  means  at  their  disposal, 
is  necessarily  lost.  This  simple  fervor  inspired  great  art.  Great  art  is,  of 
course,  possible  today,  but  there  are  few  rules  to  help ;  the  artist  must  find 
his  way  alone. 

With  new  scientific  discoveries  came  new  materials.  Today  an  architectural  sculptor 
who  likes  to  work  in  wood  has  preservatives  that  make  any  species  of  wood 
a  suitable  material  for  outdoor  use  as  well  as  for  indoor  sculpture.  There  are 
color  pigments  that  will  stand  all  sorts  of  weathering,  so  that  one  would 
think  that  our  buildings  would  bloom  like  the  gardens  of  science.  There  are 
new  metal  alloys  that  will  not  corrode  or  rust  or  stain  the  faces  of  buildings. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  also  more  soots  and  acids  in  the  air  of  our  cities  to 
cause  corrosion,  but  a  greater  variety,  too,  of  smooth  materials  like  stainless 
steel,  glazed  ceramics,  and  enameled  metal  that  shed  soot  and  resist  acids. 

Nineteenth  century  industrialization  was  largely  responsible  for  bring- 
ing so  many  new  techniques  to  the  artist,  as  well  as  the  artisan.  Sculptors 
can  now  cast  their  work  in  concrete,  in  plastics,  and  in  various  aggregates. 
Some  artists  and  sculptors  still  stress  the  handicraft  quality  of  their  work 
but  they  are  also  experimenting  with  the  new  industrial  tools  and  machines 
that  are  now  available.  For  example,  there  is  a  new  way  of  carving  and 
cutting  glass  by  machine  that  can  become  as  intricate  and  delicate  a  tech- 
nique in  talented  hands  as  the  use  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  A  whole  new 
school  of  sculptors,  scorning  the  handicrafts  in  any  form,  prefers  to  work 
directly  in  metals  with  the  acetylene  torch  and  the  electric  welder — the  new 
tools  of  the  structural  worker. 

Yet  today's  architects  and  artists  have  also  tried  to  treat  architectural 
ornamentation  as  something  more  than  a  drafting  table  exercise  that  is 
prepared  in  the  az'chitect's  office  and  handed  out  to  a  craftsman  for  execu- 
tion in  a  production  line  sort  of  way.  The  modern  artist's  abhorrence  of 
this  nineteenth  century  mechanical  method  of  detailing  and  copying  orna- 
ment has  often  made  him  reject  the  architectural  application  of  his  art; 
he  has  no  desire  to  become  a  mechanized  robot  working  for  an  architect. 
His  rejection  is  unfortunate  for  architecture  is  the  most  living  place  where 
art  can  be  seen,  used,  and  appreciated.  It  is  a  far  more  natural  place  for 
art  than  a  gallery  or  museum. 

In  the  past,  geographical  location  was  important  in  forming  different 
artistic  styles  because  there  was  no  easy  transportation  of  materials  or  men. 
Many  American  artists  can  use  local  materials.  In  certain  areas  local  stone 


may  be  used  for  sculpture — lanneii  in  Wisconsin,  limestone  in  Indiana,  marble 
in  Vermont  and  Georgia,  coral  stone  in  Florida,  granite  in  New  England, 
basalt  on  the  west  coast.  Clays  found  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  upper  New 
York  State,  Texas,  and  California  may  be  used  for  ceramics,  while  Oregon 
and  Washington  spruce,  Florida  cypress,  Minnesota  pine,  and  California 
redwood  are  good  woods  for  carving.  Using  local  materials  may  be  eco- 
nomically advantageous,  and  may  be  turned  to  esthetic  advantage,  too. 
However,  as  it  is  not  a  necessity  today,  the  proximity  of  materials  does  not 
greatly  determine  style. 

Climatic  factors  have  a  stronger  influence,  but  by  no  means  a  decided  one. 
The  light  in  difl'erent  regions  may  be  an  esthetic  element  influencing  the 
forms,  lines,  and  colors  of  our  art.  In  dim,  misty  northern  regions,  particu- 
larly the  Pacific  Northwest,  low  relief  sculpture  can  have  subtle,  complex 
shapes  and  shadows  that  would  be  lost  in  the  brilliant  sun  of  the  Southwest, 
where  bold,  clear  colors  and  rounded  or  deeply  angular  forms  stand  out 
dramatically.  In  the  extremely  cold  winters  and  hot  summers  of  the  Mid- 
west there  is  a  weather  change  that  can  split  outdoor  sculpture,  even  stone, 
and  this  factor  influences  local  expression.  In  the  seacoast  regions  damp  and 
salt  corrode  metals;  in  the  desert  country  the  sun  and  wind  fade  colors. 


Economics  has  become  an  important  influence  in  art  and  architecture,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  great  art  patrons  or  the  church's  active  participa- 
tion in  art  is  past.  The  depression  of  the  'thirties  and  the  war  years  of  the 
'forties  brought  a  decline  in  building  construction.  The  arts  of  ornamen- 
tation were  among  the  first  items  to  be  cut  in  an  effort  to  save  costs.  Fortu- 
nately, during  the  'thirties  a  large  and  inspired  government  building  pro- 
gram, more  aware  of  our  country's  cultural  needs  than  any  previous 
government  had  been,  supported  artists  by  commissioning  work.  But  the 
government's  activity  did  not  continue  and  artists  were  again  forced  to  rely 
on  an  unsympathetic  public.  In  the  'forties,  with  World  War  II,  building 
efi'orts  were  necessarily  limited  to  war  construction  and,  although  there 
was  enough  money,  there  was  little  time  or  place  for  the  arts.  Immediately 
after  the  war  shortages  of  materials  caused  costs  to  rise  spectacularly  and 
the  arts  continued  to  sufi'er.  In  the  last  few  years  people  connected  with 
building  have  come  to  realize  that  high  prices  will  continue  to  be  the  rule 
and  some  are  making  allowances  for  art  in  architecture  within  this  frame- 
work of  high  costs. 

Because  of  the  varying  economic  situations,  fees  paid  for  murals  and 
sculpture  have  fluctuated  greatly  from  the  standards  established  during  the 
building  boom  of  the  'twenties.  During  the  'thirties  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment program  established  one  per  cent  of  total  building  costs  as  the  pro- 
portion to  be  set  aside  for  art.  Artists  and  architects  considered  this  a 
small  proportion,  but  laymen  (including  Congress)  often  questioned  it  as 


being  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  building  expense  to  be  devoted  to  art. 

Today  we  have  no  well  established  standards  of  contracting  and  paying 
for  art,  although  there  are  architects  who  still  use  a  contract  similar  to  the 
government's  old  mid-'thirties  agreements.  The  terms  are  quite  iron-clad : 
a  performance  bond  to  be  posted  by  the  artist,  sketch  to  be  completed  by  a 
certain  date ;  first  portion  of  the  work,  as  defined  in  the  contract,  finished 
by  a  certain  date ;  on  acceptance  of  the  first  portion,  first  part  payment ; 
each  stage  of  the  work  to  be  photographed  and  approved,  and  payment  made 
on  completion  of  succeeding  stages;  final  payment  on  completion  of  the 
entire  work.  Sometimes  installation  was  taken  care  of  by  the  artist  himself, 
sometimes  he  merely  delivered  his  canvas  or  sculpture  to  the  installing 
contractor.  The  WPA  Federal  Art  Project  established  another  basis  of  pay- 
ment— a  "going  wage,"  paid  weekly,  similar  to  a  craftsman's  living  wage. 
But  as  this  was  a  relief  program,  the  financial  side  is  not  too  relevant  to 
the  situation  today. 

Many  architects  now  feel  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  artist  come 
into  the  building  program  at  an  early  stage  so  that  he  may  fully  understand 
the  problems  of  coordination  and  successfully  relate  his  own  work  to  that 
of  the  architect.  To  accomplish  this,  and  assure  the  artist  fair  payment  and 
security,  the  art  work  must  be  written  into  the  contract  at  the  beginning. 
Unfortunately,  many  clients  object  to  this  arrangement,  saying  that  they 
will  consider  the  art  objects  only  after  payment  has  been  made  for  the 
essentials.  This,  of  course,  is  no  assurance  at  all ;  the  ai'chitect  is  forced 
to  plan  his  building  without  the  art  objects  and  the  artist  must  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  plan  his  work,  if  indeed,  he  ever  gets  a  chance.  Although 
the  programs  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  'thirties  assured  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  they  were  often  guilty  of  providing  murals  and  sculpture 
only  after  the  buildings  were  completed.  The  WPA  Federal  Art  Project, 
because  of  its  "make-work"  program,  had  to  use  any  building  walls  at  hand 
and  naturally  these  were  not  often  designed  for  ornamentation. 

Many  of  the  Treasury  Department's  Fine  Arts  Section  contracts  were 
handled  on  a  competition  basis.  Opinions  on  the  value  of  this  method  of 
selecting  work  difi'er  violently.  That  it  is  the  more  lengthy,  complicated, 
expensive  way  of  commissioning  art  can  hardly  be  disputed  but  it  has  advan- 
tages that  make  it  worthwhile  wherever  possible.  It  is  an  excellent  means  of 
discovering  new  talent ;  it  gives  the  client  a  chance  to  see  various  approaches 
to  a  problem  that,  naturally,  has  infinite  variations ;  it  provides  a  stimulat- 
ing atmosphere  for  all  artists  and,  if  the  entries  are  displayed,  for  the 
public;  it  is  an  incentive  to  the  participating  artists.  Unfortunately,  little 
work  done  for  the  government  since  the  'thirties  has  been  selected  on  a 
competition  basis  and  private  enterprise,  the  logical  supporters  of  this 
approach,  are  generally  reluctant  to  sponsor  them.  The  art  competition  has 
a  long  tradition  and  proved  to  be  a  successful,  although  naturally  not  a 
necessary,  means  of  getting  good  art. 


CHAPTER  I  I 


BACKGROUND 


Late  nineteenth  century  efflorescence  in  the 

William  Vanderbilt  residence  by  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  Architect 

Condict  Building,  Bleecker  Street,  New  York, 

lavishly  ornamented  with  turn-of-the-century  naturalistic  designs. 

Louis  H.  Sullivan  &  Lyndon  P.  Smith,  Architects 


Nineteenth  century  Gingerbread  Gothic  carpentered  ornamentation 


AMERICA  is  not  lacking  an  art  tradition.  John  Trumbull,  John  Singer 
Sargent,  John  La  Farge,  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  Edwin  Blashfield, 
Arthur  B.  Davies;  August  Saint-Gaudens,  Karl  Bitter,  the  Piccirillis, 
Gaston  LaChaise ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  Louis 
Sullivan — all  of  these  artists,  sculptors,  and  architects  have  made  important 
contributions  to  American  architecture  and  art. 

We  are  still  so  close  to  the  early  tradition  that  we  tend  to  see  only  the 
forced  symbolism  and  stereotyped  allegory  of  the  painting  and  sculpture 
in  buildings  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  However,  despite  a  heavily  allegor- 
ical style,  some  artists,  such  as  La  Farge,  were  looking  for  new  methods 
and  a  new  expression.  La  Farge  experimented  in  stained  glass  techniques, 
fusing  glass  and  metal,  and  in  design,  achieving  in  some  windows  an  impres- 
sionistic quality  akin  to  the  modernists.  The  classical  figures  in  his  Church 
of  the  Ascension  mural  have  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  living  art. 

There  was  an  efflorescence  of  architectural  art  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Henry  Hobson  Richardson's  Trinity  Church  in  Boston 
(1876)  had  murals  and  sculpture.  The  Chicago  Fair  of  1893  revealed  a 
great  public  interest  in  the  arts,  but  unfortunately  only  Renaissance  man- 
nerisms and  Gothic  copies  resulted.  The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  saw  conservative,  uninspired  classicism  in  art,  but  statues  began  to 
appear  in  parks  and  on  the  spires  of  public  buildings,  while  almost  every 
new  courthouse  and  state  capitol  building  had  its  mural  portraying  the 
civic  virtues. 

A  few  of  the  turn  of  the  century  works,  however,  deserve  note  :  Sullivan's 
sculptural  ornamentation  on  the  clean,  new  structural  forms  of  the  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  Building  (formerly  Schlesinger  &  Mayer's  Department  Store, 
built  1899-1904)  in  Chicago  was  not  based  on  previous  styles  but  on  an 
interpretation  of  naturalism ;  the  work  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  included 
elaborate  stucco  work,  wood  tarsia,  and  mural  or  ceiling  paintings  by  James 
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Mural  by  Robert  Chanler,  circa  1918 


Wall  Finn  and  others;  Robert  Chanler  painted  murals  that  startled  his 
contemporaries ;  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  early  prairie-line  houses,  with 
mosaic,  terra  cotta  friezes,  stained  glass,  or  concrete  block  sculpture,  showed 
a  new  feeling  for  ornamentation.  While  many  architects  handed  out  routine 
work  in  the  old  style  to  workshops  that  specialized  in  copying,  occasionally 
sculptors,  such  as  Karl  Bitter,  the  Piccirillis,  and  later,  Gaston  LaChaise, 
who  worked  in  such  factories  of  ornamentation,  developed  a  creative  genius 
of  their  own. 

In  addition  to  the  "name"  mural  art,  there  was  also  anonymous  art  of 
the  itinerant  signboard  painters  and  the  local  artists  who  decorated  shop 
fronts  and  restaurants.  A  pure  folk  design  tradition  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country  produced  decorations  on  the  sides  of  barns  for  what  was  to 
them  a  functional  reason,  the  warding  oif  of  witches.  These  barn  decora- 
tions are  as  well  balanced  an  abstract  mural  motif  as  the  designs  of  some 
of  today's  modernists.  Even  small  town  shops,  cigar  stores,  barbershops, 
soda  fountains,  had  their  bright,  gay  architectural  art.  And  the  Rubens 
school  of  mansion  muralists  had  its  counterpart  in  the  decorations  enliven- 
ing the  bars  of  saloons  and  hotels.  Western  signboard  artists  wandered 
far  to  paint  Bull  Durham  on  weatherbeaten  boards  for  an  audience  of 
coyotes  and  rattlesnakes  and  ah  occasional  traveler.  However,  the  influence 
of  folk  art  on  American  mural  painting  was  minor. 

In  the  'twenties  several  influences  invaded  America.  In  the  search  for 
new  forms  to  replace  the  old  religious  symbolism  of  the  Gothic  world  and  the 
princely  power  symbolism  of  the  Renaissance,  a  few  architects  and  artists 
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Ti  Center  Building,  New  York,  New  Yori( 
Buchman  &  Kahn,  Architects 


New  York  Public  Library,  New  York 
Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects 


San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 
Diego  Rivera  fresco 


turned  for  inspiration  to  the  arts  of  earlier  civilizations.  We  find  a  Mayan 
influence  somewhat  arbitrarily  imposed  on  early  twentieth  century  architec- 
ture. In  another  effort  to  find  an  indigenous  style,  architects  in  California 
and  Florida  turned  to  the  Spanish,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  ceramic  tile 
wall  decoration,  elaborate  wrought-iron  stair  rails,  and  rough  stucco. 

Art  Moderne  swept  Europe  and  then,  about  1925,  the  U.  S.,  influencing 
concepts  of  what  went  onto  and  into  buildings.  As  in  William  Morris'  earlier 
movement  in  England,  artists  of  this  "moderne"  movement  turned  away 
from  copying  period  styles.  Some  attempted  to  develop  so-called  natural 
forms,  while  others  sought  a  new  symbolism  in  the  forms  of  the  machine 
age.  The  influence  of  Art  Moderne  can  be  seen  in  the  plant  form  decor  of 
the  Horn  &  Hardart  restaurants  of  the  'twenties  and  in  the  mechanistic 
and  geometric  designs  ornamenting  the  buildings  of  Architects  Buchman  & 
Kahn :  for  example,  the  lobby  of  the  Film  Center  Buildings  in  New  York,  of 
120  Wall  Street,  or  of  Two  Park  Avenue.  Joseph  Urban's  interior  for  Zieg- 
feld's  Theater  in  New  York  is  a  good  example  of  Art  Nouveau,  as  are  the 
floral  forms  designed  by  sculptor  Rene  Chambellan  for  the  Chanin  Build- 
ing. Looking  back,  this  "moderne"  influence  appears  to  be  as  quaint  a  style 
as  the  classical  facade  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  on  42nd  Street,  by 
Architects  Carrere  &  Hastings,  with  its  supercilious  lions  by  Edward  C. 
Potter,  or  the  Frick  mansion  (now  museum),  with  its  sculpture  by  the 
Piccirillis. 

Then,  in  the  late  'twenties  and  early  'thirties,  another  influence  came  from 
Mexico.  Mexican  painters  had  turned  to  mural  art  and  covered  their  walls 
with  rich,  lively  scenes,  often  introducing  a  note  of  social  discontent.  This 
Mexican  mural  decoration  invaded  the  U.  S.  in  a  paler  form  that  unfortu- 
nately chose  to  copy  the  symbols  of  social  unrest — bloodshed,  struggle, 
chains — but  failed  to  absorb  the  richness  of  pattern,  color,  and  of  architec- 
tural scale  that  made  the  Mexican  murals  outstanding  regardless  of  their 
political  content. 

While  these  new  influences  on  architectural  art  were  being  absorbed  or 
rejected,  conventional  design  continued.  John  Storrs'  sculpture  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Building;  Rene  Chambellan's  stone  screen  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News  Building ;  Lee  Lawrie's  figures  for  the  Nebraska 
State  Capitol  and  the  Louisiana  State  Capitol ;  John  Angel's  sculptures  on 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine ;  Barry  Faulkner's  and  Eugene  Savage's 
murals;  and  Everett  Shinn's  mural  for  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Plaza  Hotel 
are  a  few  of  the  many  examples  in  this  conventional  tradition. 

In  the  'thirties  there  was  one  noteworthy  effort  to  use  the  arts  in  archi- 
tecture— Rockefeller  Center.  The  first  group  of  buildings  was  started  in 
1931,  completed  in  1937 ;  later,  in  1946,  the  Esso  Building  was  added.  More 
than  thirty  artists  participated  in  designing  murals  and  sculpture  for  the 
earlier  buildings.  In  a  group  of  buildings  totaling  $74,000,000  there  was 
ample  wall  space  for  artists,  and  many  new  media  were  tried.  However, 
the  old  nineteenth  century  symbolism  predominated ;  artists  were  given 


Rockefeller  Center  art; 

Associated  Press  Building 

Isamu  Noguchi,  Sculptor 


More  Rockefeller  Center  art: 

Sixth  Avenue  Entrance,  RCA  Building 

Barry  Faulkner,  Mosaic  Artist 


"New  Frontiers"  as  a  subject  and  most  of  the  results  were  conventional. 
Mexican  muralist  Diego  Rivera  was  commissioned  to  paint  one  wall  but  he 
turned  out  a  controversial  mural,  attempting  to  interpret  communist  philos- 
ophy in  his  painting,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  owners  as  an  anomaly  for 
these  particular  walls.  In  these  buildings  the  artists'  work  was  integral 
with  the  building  program,  although  most  of  the  murals  and  sculpture  were 
selected  by  competition  juried  by  a  fine  arts  committee. 

Today  we  can  look  at  this  crystallization  of  the  arts  in  architecture  objec- 
tively and  see  where  the  artists  selected  might  have  done  better  work  (some- 
times they  were  held  back  by  too  stringent  requirements,  sometimes  by  their 
own  awe  at  being  given  such  a  task)  and  where  better  artists  might  have 
been  chosen.  For  example,  the  architects  who  composed  the  plaza  planting 
and  grouping  notably  missed  an  opportunity  to  place  a  sculpture  in  ideal 
surroundings.  They  might  have  suspended  the  Young  Man  on  a  Flying 
Trapeze  over  the  plaza  rather  than  leaving  him,  with  only  a  bright  coat  of 
gilt  paint  for  protection,  huddled  against  the  wall  to  escape  the  piercing 
winds  that  swoop  around  the  RCA  Building.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  Carl 
Milles'  model  for  large  glass  figures,  to  be  seen  in  full  relief  against  a  black 
marble  wall  as  you  enter  the  RCA  Building  lobby  on  the  plaza  side,  was 
never  executed.  The  coordination  of  architectural  forms,  landscaping,  and 
art  resulted  in  an  imposing  monument,  if  not  quite  the  living  museum  of 
art  that  it  might  be. 

Rockefeller  Center  was  erected  when  building  construction  was  at  a  low 
ebb  and  art  was  rarely  included.  Almost  simultaneous  with  this  private 
enterprise  project  came  the  government  program  for  murals  and  sculpture 
in  public  buildings.  With  the  Civil  Works  Administration  project  in  1933-34, 
the  Treasury  Department  Procurement  Division's  Painting  and  Sculpture 


U.S.  Treasury  Department  e 

Madison  Square  Post  Office,  New  Yi 
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More  U.S.  Government  art: 

WPA  mural  at  LaGuardia  Field.  New  York 

James  Brooks,  Artist 


program  in  1934-35,  and  then  the  Fine  Arts  Section,  art  became  regional 
as  well  as  urban.  In  1935  the  Treasury  Relief  Art  Project  was  also  initiated, 
administered  for  relief  purposes  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Although  many  government  sponsored  murals  have  disappeared,  like  Rocke- 
feller Center's  Rivera  mural,  for  trying  to  propagandize,  or  because  they 
were  not  appreciated,  or  because  the  work  was  neither  artistically  nor 
architecturally  appropriate,  post  offices,  courthouses,  and  hospitals  from 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma  to  Nyack,  New  York  still  have  murals  and  sculpture, 
usually  of  local  subjects,  paid  for  by  the  government  programs. 

The  government  programs  had  wide  range  and  effect.  Although  all  the 
work  was  by  no  means  good,  some  excellent  painters  and  sculptors  were 
supported  and  others  were  discovered.  And,  particularly  important,  many 
artists,  for  the  first  time,  could  experiment  with  architectural  art.  Perhaps 
the  best  lesson  learned  was  what  not  to  do  but,  regardless,  artists  today  still 
speak  of  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  these  programs. 

A  series  of  local  events — the  three  fairs  of  1933  and  1939-40 — gave  the 
American  people  another  look  at  art  in  architecture.  In  1933  the  Century 
of  Progress  exposition  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  in  1939-40  the  World's  Fair 
was  held  at  New  York  and  the  Golden  Gate  Centennial  at  San  Francisco. 
The  Chicago  Fair  included  sculpture  by  Alfonso  lanelli,  Leo  Friedlander, 
Gaston  LaChaise,  among  others,  and  there  were  22  murals,  including  work 
by  Pierre  Bourdelle  for  the  Hall  of  Science,  John  Norton's  Tree  of  Science, 
Rudolph  Weisenborn's  early  abstract  mural  Machine  Movement,  Davenport 
Griffin's  New  Freedom,  and  George  Biddle's  mural  in  the  Foods  and  Agri- 
culture Building.  But  rather  than  give  a  long  list  of  work  in  the  other  two 
fairs,  we  will  discuss  a  few  examples  in  later  chapters. 

The  work  for  all  three  fairs  was,  of  course,  temporary  and  had  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  hasty  improvisation,  but  much  of  it  was  good  enough  to  have 
been  saved.  The  work  for  the  fairs  introduced  a  gaiety  into  mural  art  that 
well  suited  public  places,  theatres,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  was,  furthermore, 
a  good  counteraction  to  the  lugubrious  quality  of  many  of  the  WPA  murals. 
The  sunny,  merry  art  expression  of  the  two  fairs  was  clouded  by  World 
War  II.  But,  although  there  were  few  art  commissions  during  the  war  years, 
experimentation  did  continue. 
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CHAPTER    III 


MURALS 


Puvis  de  Chavannes'  mural,  Boston  Public  Library 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Architects 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  mural  painting  was  inhibited  by  several  factors. 
The  idea  that  a  mural  "should  not  destroy  the  wall"  was  completely  mis- 
understood, and  this  misconception  had  the  most  detrimental  effect.  Many 
painters  flattened  out  their  work  so  that  early  twentieth  century  murals 
displayed  more  or  less  standardized  groups  of  calmly  dignified  allegorical 
figures  painted  in  quiet  tones.  America  still  looked  to  Europe  for  its  artists 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  late  nineteenth  century  mural  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  was  the  glory  of  its  time,  and  the  inspiration  of  many  artists  for 
several  generations  afterwards.  The  two  dimensional  pastel  insipidity  that 
muralists,  and  architects,  considered  an  ideal  in  the  1880's  produced  only 
a  decadent  mural  art. 

Since  architecture  of  that  time  was  ornate  and  overloaded,  architects  may 
have  feared  the  addition  of  heavy,  lush  Rubens-like  forms  would  weigh 
down  and  overpower  the  effectiveness  of  the  architecture.  Rubens'  influence 
was  not,  however,  forgotten — many  a  dining  room  ceiling  was  a  glory  of 
clouds  and  pink  female  flesh.  But  Puvis  became  the  arbiter ;  the  flat,  tran- 
quilly decorative  composition  of  pageantry  and  outmoded  symbolism,  the 
ideal. 

John  La  Farge  was  a  healthy  native  counter  irritant  to  the  effects  of 
Puvis.  His  murals  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston  (1876)  and  in  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York  (1886-1888)  had  a  freshness  and  an  architectural 
sense  that  might  well  be  studied  today.  To  be  sure.  La  Farge's  Asce7isio7i 
does  not  "destroy  the  wall,"  nor  does  it  deteriorate  into  a  pastel  easel 
painting.  It  creates,  rather,  a  living  world  within  the  wall.  La  Farge  grouped 
classically  symbolic  figures,  as  did  so  many  muralists  of  his  time,  but  there 
is  a  quality  of  Giotto  and  El  Greco  in  the  way  he  placed  his  figures.  La  Farge 
had  a  realistic  approach  to  planning  his  murals.  Today  his  account,  partly 
quoted  below,  is  still  interesting. 

".  .  .  When  Stanford  White  took  charge  of  the  church  (remodeling)  .  .  . 
it  was  proposed  that  I  should  paint  the  picture  upon  the  wide  space  which 
he  left  for  it.  But  that  space  was  many,  many  times  wider  than  the  sketch 
or  study  and  even  enlarging  the  figures  in  enormous  proportions  would  not 
fill  it.  Even  now  the  picture  is  almost  square,  so  that  I  had  the  problem  of 
widening  my  space  of  figures  and  of  settling  their  proportion  in  a  given 
space.  Nothing  that  I  could  do,  and  keep  the  original  intention,  would  allow 
the  change  to  be  done  to  cover  enough  space,  so  that  I  proposed  a  frame 
which  should  both  cut  a  little  space,  indicate  the  Gothic  character  of  the 
church,  and  help  what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  do  to  carry  out  the  painting 
— that  was  to  place  these  figures  in  a  very  big  landscape.  The  landscape  I 
wished  to  have  extremely  natural,  because  I  depended  on  it  to  make  my 
figures  also  look  natural  and  to  account  for  the  floating  of  some  twenty 
figures  or  more  in  the  air.  We  do  not  see  this  ever,  as  you  know,  but  I  knew 
that  by  a  combination  of  the  clouds  and  figures  I  might  help  this  look  of 
what  the  mystic  people  call  levitation.  Of  course  you  may  well  suppose  that 
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I  studied  what  I  could  of  the  people  who  are  swung  in  ropes  and  other 
arrangements  across  theatres  and  circuses.  The  question  of  the  composition 
of  the  figures  had  to  meet  certain  geometric  conditions  in  my  mind ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  fit  a  given  pattern  which  I  thought  fortunate  in  the  space.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  an  arrangement  of  hexagons,  but  I  have  a  faint  belief  that 
it  was,  owing  to  the  arithmetical  figures  of  the  proportions  of  the  space  . .  ."* 

Other  adverse  effects  resulted  from  the  somewhat  autocratic  system  of 
commissions  that  existed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Commissions  were  often 
based  on  the  authoritative  whim  of  the  architect,  and,  in  many  cases, 
dependent  also  on  the  prejudice  of  a  client  more  concerned  with  industrial 
expansion  and  business  daring  than  the  arts.  The  architect-autocrat  of  the 
'nineties  came  more  and  more  to  insist  that  murals  be  subordinated  to  the 
architecture.  Many  artists,  not  content  to  sit  in  workshops  waiting  for 
orders,  turned  from  mural  painting  to  easel  painting,  where  they  could 
work  as  their  consciences  dictated.  The  idea,  which  still  exists  today,  that 
murals  are  only  commercial  work,  that  murals  are  not  fine  art  but  applied 
art,  is  an  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  artists'  retreat  from  mural 
painting.  Obviously  this  idea  is  false;  a  mural  is  no  less  fine  because  it  must 
have  certain  restrictions  of  form,  technique,  even  content.  In  fact,  as  men- 
tioned before,  these  restrictions  are  often  advantages. 

Mural  art  in  the  early  twentieth  century  was  also  impeded  by  the  violent 
controversy  over  politics  in  painting.  Popular  acceptance  of  mural  painting 
may  have  been  set  back  by  the  disagreements  over  Rivera  and  Orozco, 
which  began  the  controversy.  The  esthetic  quality  of  art  was  completely 
forgotten  in  the  storm  over  content  and  today  it  is  still  slighted  by  many 
people.  Finally,  the  political  disagreements  were  often  so  hot  that  people 
pictured  the  artists  involved  as  shady,  subversive  characters.  Whether  this 
was  true  or  not,  the  accusations  unfortunately  harmed  the  profession  as  a 
whole. 

Despite  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  mural  art  did  survive.  Although 
today  we  have  our  own  particular  controversies,  non-objective  art  for 
example,  our  age  has  advanced  the  idea  that  each  art  object  must  be  con- 
sidered an  individual  work  rather  than  in  conformity  to  arbitrary  rules.  This 
idea,  of  course,  is  not  new,  but  its  emphasis  today  is  significant.  Although 
this  method  of  judging  works  of  art  demands  greater  sensitivity,  initiative 
and  daring,  it  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment.  Mistakes  will 
still  be  made  but  at  least  the  artist  will  know  that  an  honest  attempt  was 
made  to  look  at  his  work,  rather  than  a  list  of  arbitrary  or  prejudiced  stand- 
ards. Whether  a  mural  is  abstract,  impressionistic,  expressionistic,  or  real- 
istic is  a  question  of  taste  and  preference.  The  use  of  any,  or  none,  of  these 
styles  in  architectural  art  depends  on  the  forms  of  the  building,  the  light,  the 
colors,  the  materials,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  wall,  and  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  art  to  all  these  subtle,  complex  considerations.  John  La  Farge-s  murai 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York 

*  Cortissoz,  Royal,  John  La  Fargc,  Houghton  ilifflin  Company,  Boston.  Remodeled  by  Stanford  White,    1886-1888 
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Painted  ceiling 
Whitney  Plantation 
Louisiana,  1830-40 
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MURALS:  DIRECT  ON-THE-JOB 


pACH  paint,  be  it  oil,  tempera,  casein,  plastic  or  housepaint,  has  a  par- 
ticular  character:  gloss  or  matt,  opaque  or  transparent,  light  or  dark, 
viscous  or  fluid.  And  many  wall  surfaces  have  a  textural  quality  of  their 
own :  the  color  and  grain  of  wood,  the  sheen  of  metal,  the  transparency  of 
glass.  The  artist  must  always  contend  with  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
his  materials,  as  the  following  examples  and  comments  will  point  out.  He 
can  do  this  in  many  ways.  Often  he  makes  the  characteristics  of  his 
materials  an  integral  part  of  his  design. 

Painting  directly  on  walls  is  close  to  fresco  secco,  but  many  materials, 
oil  for  example,  used  in  such  on-the-job  wall  painting  seal  the  dampness 
that  collects  behind  the  wall.  Eventually  the  dampness  will  destroy  the 
painting  by  opening  the  wall  or  peeling  the  paint.  However,  most  paints 
are  good  for  a  dry  interior,  especially  an  air  conditioned  one.  If  the 
mural  is  to  be  on  an  exterior  wall,  materials  must  be  chosen  carefully  and, 
if  possible,  the  building  design  should  offer  some  protection.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  murals,  like  those  for  the  fairs,  are  painted  on  temporary 
structures  where  their  durability  is  not  important.  In  fact,  this  temporary 
work  permits  experimentation  with  materials  and  often  the  very  impromptu 
quality  produces  excellent  results. 

The  murals  that  cannot  be  washed  are  subject  to  the  destructive  effects 
of  soot  and  handling  and  do  not  long  keep  their  original  character.  Because 
of  the  dirt  in  our  modern  cities  it  is  important  to  consider  this  problem. 
The  maintenance  or  repair  of  on-the-job  murals  that  cannot  be  washed  may 
be  expensive,  although  the  initial  cost  of  painting  is  usually  less. 

The  great  advantage  in  direct  on-the-job  murals  is  that  the  painter  works 
in  the  architectural  setting.  This  is  the  best  way  to  visualize  the  mural  and 
its  relation  to  the  building,  much  easier  and  surer  than  visualizing  from  the 
architect's  blueprint.  The  artist  may  also  gain  on-the-spot  knowledge  of  the 
light,  so  important  in  modern  architecture. 
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New  York  World's  Fair,  1940 
Masterpieces  of  Art  Building 
Lyonel  Feininger,  Artist 
Harrison  &  Fouilhoux,  Arciiitects 


Mural  in  courtyard.  The  gentle  peacef  ulness  of  a  sum- 
mer's day  is  evoked  by  the  subtle,  quiet  coloring 
and  composition  of  these  murals.  The  murals  were 
painted  on  three  walls  of  an  open-air  courtyard 
which  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed. 

Lyonel  Feininger :  "The  general  tone  of  the  murals 
being  a  muted  yellow  and  grayish  rose,  the  green  of 
the  pool  cast,  by  contrast,  the  colors  of  the  mural 
into  a  still  more  warmish  glow.  Even  the  flowers, 
set  in  pots  at  intervals  around  the  pool,  were  selected 
to  accentuate  the  subdued  rose  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  pleasing,  the  reposeful  char- 
acter of  the  court  enhanced  by  a  beautiful  sculpture, 
a  female  figure  by  Lehmbruck,  placed  at  the  north 
end  of  the  pool.  On  hot  summer  days  two  fountains 
throwing  up  sparkling  jets  of  water  added  a  touch 
of  refreshing  coolness  to  the  restf ulness  of  the  place. 

"On  the  west  wall  the  mural  showed  buildings  of 
a  sixteenth  century  town,  its  Italianate  Gothic  archi- 
tecture done  without  great  detail,  silhouetted  against 
an  evening  sky  with  two  large  stars.  On  the  opposite 
wall  a  body  of  water,  old-time  shipping,  distant 
mountains,  and  a  landscape  with  a  ruin  in  the  fore- 
ground were  represented.  Facing  the  entrance,  on 
the  entire  short  north  wall,  a  gigantic  rainbow  was 
painted  over  barren  hills,  a  symbol  of  color. 
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"The  murals  were  executed  directly  on  the  wall, 
weather-resisting  colors  being  used.  Several  years 
later,  when  we  happened  to  be  out  on  the  former 
World's  Fair  grounds,  we  had  a  glimpse  at  the  then 
still  standing  building,  and  the  colors  looked  fresh 
and  not  faded.  However,  the  building  was  torn 
down." 


Exterior  curved  wall  mural.  The  mural  composition 
emphasized  the  curved  architectural  form  that  com- 
bined well  with  the  nearby  Trylon  and  Perisphere 
sculptures. 


New  York  World's  Fair,  1939-40,  Hall  of  Pharmacy 

William  de  Kooning,  Artist 

Pleasants  Pennington;  George  Lyman  Paine,  Jr.; 

I.  Woodner-Silverman,  Architects 

Harvey  Wiley  Corbett;  Donald  Deskey,  Designers 
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New  York  World's  Fair,  1939-40,  Food  Building 

Witoid  Gordon,  Artist 

Philip  Goodwin;   Eric  Kebbon;  Edward  Stone;   Morris 

Ketchum,  Jr.;  Richard  Boring  Snow,  Associated  Architects 

Outdoor  mural  on  undulating  wall.  Witoid  Gordon : 
"Doing  the  murals  outdoors  at  the  Fair  was  marve- 
lous. If  you  paint  a  mural  on  the  spot,  you  inhale 
and  absorb  the  architecture.  One  learns  quite  a  lot, 
too,  from  the  workmen  on  a  building:  Some  of  them 
come  up  and  tell  you  they  don't  give  two  cents  for 
your  work;  others  like  it  very  much.  It  is  good  for 
an  artist  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  public.  And  it 
is  much  more  fun  to  paint  with  a  sweep  standing  up 
than  to  sit  with  glasses  and  do  close  work." 


Painting  on  underside  of  fin.  On  their  building  for 
the  Venezuelan  exhibits,  the  architects  imaginatively 
used  an  uptilted  fin,  170  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide, 
that  jutted  out  at  a  low  angle  above  the  building 
front.  The  underside  of  this  unusually  dramatic 
architectural  device  was  painted  with  a  striking  out- 
door mural  which  was  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
the  rain.  On-the-job  painting  in  such  an  interesting 
architectural  setting  suggests  a  variety  of  possi- 
bilities for  enriching  areas  other  than  walls.  For 
instance,  soffits  under  eaves,  seen  from  outside  as 
well  as  from  inside  through  windows,  might  be 
enhanced  by  paintings. 


New  York  World's  Fair,  1939-40 

Venezuela  Building 

Luis  Lopez  Mendez,  Artist 

Skidmore  &  Owings;  John  Moss,  Associated  Architects 


Mural  in  stair  well.  This  modern  tropical  hotel,  built 
in  1949,  has  a  large,  lively  mural  which  was  selected 
by  a  competition  held  among  Puerto  Rican  artists. 
Architect  Harold  Leeds:  "The  commission  for  the 
mural  on  the  wall  above  the  main  stair  went  to 
J.  Torres  Martino.  The  artists,  architects,  and  de- 
signers agreed  the  mural  should  not  dominate  the 
numerous  elements  that  surround  it  in  the  two-level 
area  which  is  the  prime  circulation  to  all  public 
spaces  and  dining  rooms.  To  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween mural  and  surroundings,  the  mural  was  de- 
signed to  cover  only  part  of  the  wall.  The  result  is 
a  line  drawing  in  black  and  white  with  earth  colors 
for  accent." 


Caribe  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

J.  Torres  Martino,  Artist 

Warner-Leeds;  Toro,  Ferrer  & 

Torregrosa,  Associated  Architects 
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San  Francisco  Golden  Gate  Exposition,   1939,  Federal  Building 
W.P.A.  Federal  Art  Project  artists  directed  by  Herman  Voltz 
Timothy  Pflueger,  Architect 


Mural  on  wall  facing  lagoon.  Outdoor  murals  have  a 
quick  impact  and  great  freshness  compared  to  indoor 
art.  Architects  and  artists  might  well  learn  from 
the  experience  of  the  Fairs  to  use  large  areas  of 
mural  color  in  our  open  urban  (and  countryside) 
vistas.  A  large  wall  mural  seen  across  an  open  court, 
lagoon,  or  plaza  can  have  an  unusually  exciting, 
monumental  sweep.  Even  outdoor  vignettes  placed 
over  entranceways  or  on  small  wall  spaces  add  drama 
to  the  view.  Outdoor  art  could  be  used  to  enliven 
permanent  buildings  just  as  well  as  the  impermanent 
walls  of  fairs;  or  it  could  replace  the  ubiquitous 
advertising  signs  that  cover  shops  and  supermarkets. 
At  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  one  very  effective  out- 
door mural  was  placed  on  the  facade  of  the  Federal 
Building  designed  by  Architect  Timothy  Pflueger. 
The  mural  was  painted  by  twenty-five  artists  from 
the  W.P.A.  Federal  Art  Project  under  the  direction 
of  Herman  Voltz.  The  face  of  the  building  was  of 
California  redwood  plyboards,  and  the  two  murals 
(each  60  feet  by  160  feet)  were  painted  over  a  thin 
coat  of  white  paint  applied  directly  on  the  wood.  The 
pure  gay  colors  of  the  mural  were  effective  in  rela- 
tion to  the  simple  structural  forms  of  the  building 
and  its  flanking  neighbors. 
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Paris  Fair,  1937,  U.  S.  Pavilion 

Buk  Ulreich,  Artist 

Julian  Levi  and  Paul  Higgins,  Associated  Architects 

Paul  Lester  Wiener,  Designer 


Painted  exterior  relief.  This  example  of  a  prefabi-i- 
cated  sectional  mural  is  included  in  the  chapter  on 
on-the-job  painting  only  because  the  unusual  con- 
cept fits  no  particular  categoiT-  The  mural,  a  totem- 
pole-like  design,  was  painted  on  panels  made  up  of 
individual  relief  patterns.  The  painted  panels  were 
later  set  high  on  the  sides  of  one  building  slab. 

Buk  Ulreich:  "The  mural  was  painted  in  oil, 
directly  on  wood  relief  panels  that  formed  boxes 
which  fitted  over  flanges  and  were  assembled  in 
sections.  It  was  shipped  in  this  form.  I  painted  the 
relief  mural  in  very  elementary  colors:  red,  white, 
blue,  yellow." 


John  van  Beuren  Residence,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
T.  Lux  Feininger,  Artist 
Bertrand  Goldberg,  Architect 


Mural  in  living  room  and  passageway.  The  modern 
architectural  concept  of  relating  the  outdoors  to  the 
indoors  by  great  expanses  of  glass  has  given  a  new 
openness  and  freedom  to  residential  architecture. 
The  use  of  long  wall  murals  to  relate  the  open  spaces 
of  the  interior  can  add  to  the  pleasure  of  such  in- 
door freedom. 

T.  Lux  Feininger,  son  of  Artist  Lyonel  Feininger 
whose  World's  Fair  mural  is  also  illustrated  in  this 
chapter,  painted  a  long,  continuous  yet  well-balanced 
mural  in  the  modern  house  completed  in  1949  by 
Architect  Bertrand  Goldberg. 

T.  Lux  Feininger:  "Before  I  began,  I  made  a 
detailed  scale  drawing  of  the  entire  wall.  As  the 
mural  was  done  directly  on  the  concrete  block  wall, 
I  had  to  show  all  the  joints  of  the  concrete  blocks  in 
the  drawing.  The  mural  is  very  long  and  narrow: 
60  feet  by  6  feet  on  a  wall  over  storage  cabinets 
60  feet  by  8  feet.  It  is  in  a  very  modern  room  that 
seems  to  be  endless.  The  living  room  blends  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  passage,  designed  as  a  playroom 
for  the  children,  which  continues  on  into  the  maid's 
quarters.  The  house  is  like  an  enchanted  palace  at 
night  when  the  large  glass  areas  (there  is,  by  the 
way,  glass  at  each  end  of  the  mural)  catch  the  light 


of  the  interior,  and  the  entire  area  shines. 

"The  mural  was  painted  before  the  interior  was 
finished.  The  architect,  whose  work  is  very  austere, 
specifically  planned  the  wall  for  me  because  the 
room  needed  a  touch  of  life.  The  main  colors,  based 
on  three  tones  of  what  I  call  color  areas  or  climates, 
are  rose-brown  or  Venetian  red,  in  various  shades 
of  intensity;  lemon  yellow;  and  a  variety  of  blues. 
The  mural  is  arranged  so  that  each  section  has  a 
preponderance  of  one  color  area  with  the  other  colors 
used  somewhat  contrapuntally.  There  is  a  flat  yellow 
background  behind  the  figures  which  are  somewhat 
modeled  but  flat  in  color.  The  very  realistic,  almost 
cartoon-like  handling  of  the  subject  matter — like  a 
pageant — was  done  for  the  children.  The  interplay 
of  abstract  and  realistic  handling  makes  the  mural. 

"I  covered  the  concrete  blocks  with  two  coats  of 
waterproofing  and  then  one  coat  of  gesso.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  gessoed  blocks  partly  shows  through  the 
painting,  which  is  quite  strong  in  color,  giving  a 
wonderful  sparkle.  I  treated  the  texture  of  the  blocks, 
which  were  an  economy  measure,  as  a  strength 
rather  than  a  weakness.  While  the  mural  is  not  a 
fresco,  it  comes  close  to  it  in  effect — it  looks  more 
like  fresco  than  the  oil  paint  which  it  is." 


U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Leandro,  California 
Claire  Falkenstein,  Artist 


Murals  in  theater.  The  two  murals,  89  feet  by  10  feet 
each,  on  the  side  walls  and  the  two  murals,  12  feet 
by  9  feet  each,  on  the  end  walls  form  a  continuous 
sequence  around  the  room.  The  subject  matter  is 
based  on  the  principles  of  growth  (or  a  scientific 
description  of  life)  and  expression  (or  the  develop- 
ment of  human  sensibilities).  The  murals  were 
painted  in  1945. 
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Mural  over  altar.  The  painting,  almost  primitive  in 
feeling,  placed  over  the  altar  is  the  focal  point  of 
this  simple  modern  postwar  church.  A  member  of 
the  architect's  oifice  did  the  mural  in  tempera  directly 
on  the  concrete  block  wall. 


Church  of  St.  Columba,  Chester,  New  York 

Wilhelm  Wagner,  Artist 

Shanley-Nolan,  Architects 


Wall,  ceiling  and  window  paintings.  Almost  every  inch 
of  this  tiny  wooden  church,  a  memorial  to  Brother 
Joseph  Button,  is  covered  with  murals  painted  in 
oil.  Thirty-six  small  clerestory  windows  are  painted 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  interior 
walls  below  the  windows  are  painted  with  the  four- 
teen Stations  of  the  Cross,  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otto  Spaeth  of  New  York.  The  outside  panels  are 
covered  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Brother  Dutton, 
who  went  among  the  lepers  of  Molokai  to  work  with 
Father  Damien. 

The  windows  are  more  conventionallj-  designed 
than  the  wall  panels,  which  have  some  of  the  spon- 
taneity found  in  early  American  primitives  like 
John  Kane  and  George  Pickett.  There  is  also  a  great 
charm  in  the  quick  improvised  painting  of  the  sing- 
ing angels  on  the  ceiling  panels  (see  top  left). 


Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Stowe,  Vermont 

Andre  Girard,  Artist 

Whittier  &  Goodrich,  Architects 


Outside  the  church  below  the  painted  clerestories,  twelve  side 
panels  show  scenes   of  brother  Outton's  life  among  the   lepers. 
One  of  these  scenes  is  shown  in  detail  (left). 
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CHAPTER    V 


MURALS  : 


ON  CANVAS 


A  LTHOUGH  most  murals  are  painted  on  canvas  in  the  studio  and  are  later 
mounted  on  the  wall,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  best  method.  With  this 
method  the  painter  has  the  advantages  of  speedy  painting  under  control- 
lable conditions  but  he  cannot  have  a  really  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
mural's  relation  to  its  surroundings.  If  the  painter  works  this  way,  the  archi- 
tect can  more  easily  speed  up  his  time  schedule  and  avoid  the  construction 
weight  of  a  heavy  fresco,  mosaic,  or  ceramic  tile,  but  he  cannot  be  sure  the 
decoration  will  be  completely  integrated  with  the  building. 

Canvas  may  be  painted  with  a  variety  of  paints,  but  it  was  first  developed 
as  a  foundation  for  oil  paint  combined  with  a  quick  drier.  The  canvas  may 
be  applied  (or  marouflied)  to  the  wall  with  many  adhesives  and  it  can  be 
taken  down  again  and  moved  to  another  building.  It  can,  of  course,  be 
mounted  on  the  wall  first,  and  then  painted. 

Foundations  other  than  canvas,  whether  gesso  board,  wood,  masonite,  or 
other  materials,  can  also  be  painted  in  the  artist's  studio  and  added  to  the 
building  when  finished.  However,  this  way  of  painting  tends  to  become 
easel  painting,  and  as  such  will  not  be  discussed  at  length. 
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Allegory  in  oil.  Most  of  the  artists  employed  at  Rocke- 
feller Center  attempted  the  type  of  subject  matter 
used  in  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
murals:  a  personal  or  national  symbolism  portrayed 
in  conventionally  classic  figures.  The  artists  who 
decorated  Rockefeller  Center  in  the  1930's  told  a  tale 
of  Men  of  Vision  and  Men  of  Action;  of  Atlantica 
and  Pacifica;  of  Time  and  Space;  of  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future — everything  was  an  upper 
case  generalization  and  ordinary  people  were  sup- 
posed to  look  like  Men  of  Ultimate  Destiny.  However 
many  of  the  murals,  as  those  by  Sert  and  Brangwyn 
in  the  lobby  of  the  RCA  Building  and  the  Ezra 
Winter  mural  on  the  stairway  wall  of  the  Music 
Hall,  were  painted  in  a  realistic  manner  that  com- 
bined oddly  with  the  visionary  daydreams  of  the 
subject  matter. 

We  might  well  criticize  some  of  the  work  at  Rocke- 
feller Center  for  not  being  great  art.  For  example, 
the  Sert  murals  overwhelm  their  setting  with  dark 
gloom,  despite  the  grandiose  subject  matter;  and 
the  composition  of  the  Winter  mural,  although  it 
dramatically  follows  the  great  sweep  of  the  stair- 
case, seems  to  culminate  in  a  mere  esthetic  froth. 
However,  some  charming  things  are  tucked  away  in 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  this  great  complex  of 
buildings:  a  Stuart  Davis  mural  in  the  Men's  Lounge 
of  the  Music  Hall;  a  sculptural  group  by  Gaston  La 
Chaise  high  on  the  back  of  the  International  Building. 


Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  New  York 

Jose  Maria  Sert;   Ezra  Winter;  Stuart  Davis,  Artists 

Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux,  Architects 


Jos6  Maria  Sert 
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Louis  Schonker,  Artist 


Radio  Station  WNYC,  New  York,  New  York 
Works  Progress  Administration,   Federai  Art  Project 


Stuart  Davis,  Artist 


Joiin  von  W  c:i;,  Artist 


Murals  in  lobby  and  broadcasting  studios.  Abstract 
art,  acc-urding  to  some  architects  and  artists,  is  the 
muralist's  most  natural  form  of  expression.  One  of 
the  first  extensive  uses  of  abstract  art  in  America 
was  made  in  New  York  City's  municipal  broadcast- 
ing studio  in  1939.  The  four  modern  painters — 
Stuart  Davis,  Louis  Schanker,  John  von  Wicht, 
Byron  Browne — who  did  the  murals  were  from  the 
Federal  Art  Project. 

Louis  Schanker:  "My  mural  was  done  in  casein 
tempera  on  prepared  canvas.  I  painted  the  can- 
vas after  it  was  pasted  on  the  wall.  The  mural  is 
mostly  in  blues  and  blue-greys.  While  I  was  working 
on  the  mural,  I  held  a  kibitzer's  club  with  the  specta- 
tors. At  the  time  I  painted  abstract  things,  which 
always  seem  to  provoke  a  lot  of  comment.  I  was 
interested  in  doing  musical  themes  and  since  the 
Masterwork  Hour  was  an  important  program  at 
WNYC,  I  used  music  as  the  theme  of  this  mural. 

"The  mural  is  221:.  feet  long  and  6  feet  high,  on 
a  10  or  11  foot  wall.  I  do  not  believe  a  mural  should 
fill  the  entire  wall  but  rather  take  its  place  within 
the  architecture  that  surrounds  it.  In  fact,  I  like  big 
plain  walls,  but  I  do  think  that  an  overpowering 
wall  space  should  be  broken  up  with  murals.  In  the 
days  of  Eugene  Savage  and  that  group  of  painters, 
architects  were  awfully  conscious  of  filling  up  areas 
with  big  pictures  rather  than  using  art  integrally. 
Now  architects  seem  to  feel  that  art  comes  in  as 
part  of  the  architectural  scheme." 


Two  restaurant  murals.  American  restaurant  and 
cocktail  bar  mural  painting  has  been  a  wayward  art 
— murals  changing  with  change  of  owners,  a  scene 
from  Capri  succeeding  a  full-rigged  sailing  vessel. 
However,  when  a  good  architect  really  considers  the 
problem  of  restaurant  design  and  calls  in  an  artist 
who  believes  people  should  be  gay  and  enjoy  their 
surroundings,  restaurant  murals  can  be  a  fine  art, 
just  as  the  Pompeiian  frescoes  were  a  fine  art  and 
a  gay  art  in  their  time. 

In  this  postwar  hotel  the  architects  fully  explored 
the  possibilities  of  architectural  art.  Two  murals  are 
illustrated,  showing  different  modern  interpretations 
of  a  similar  problem. 

William  Brown,  Architect  with  Skidmore,  Owings 
&  Merrill:  "We  think  of  ornament  in  architecture 
as  the  use  of  materials  rather  than  any  applied  orna- 
ment. There  should  be  an  over-all  decorative  value 
in  the  materials  and  the  finishes,  and  the  way  they 
are  used.  Any  applied  decoration  should  be  concen- 
trated rather  than  spread  out  over  the  architecture 
— the  architecture  should  be  the  frame  for  it.  We 


approached  the  decoration  in  the  Gourmet  Room  of 
the  Terrace  Plaza  with  this  idea. 

"We  had  no  other  thought  than  to  incorporate 
some  abstract  pattern  in  the  room.  Although  this 
was  to  be  his  first  mural,  we  chose  Joan  Miro  be- 
cause his  work  is  very  colorful  and  amusing,  the 
right  mood  for  a  drinking  and  dining  room.  We 
made  a  model  of  the  room  which  we  showed  to  Miro 
when  he  first  came  over  from  Europe  to  discuss  the 
decoration.  He  went  along  pretty  much  with  what 
we  suggested,  that  the  mural  should  harmonize  with 
the  rest  of  the  room  which  was  in  somewhat  neutral 
yellows  and  tans,  but  he  did  suggest  some  colors  on 
the  plaster  walls  adjacent  to  one  side  of  his  mural. 
The  design  is  in  vivid  colors,  blue  predominating. 

"Miro  was  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 


Gourmet  Room,  Terrace  Plaza  Hotel,  Cim 

Joan  Miro,  Artist 

Skidmore.  Owings  &  Merrill,  Architects 
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building  under  construction.  He  traveled  to  Cincin- 
nati and  went  through  the  building,  when  it  was  in 
the  structural  steel  stage,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  room  and  an  idea  of  the  structure.  He 
made  sketches  before  and  after  he  had  seen  the 
building. 

"Miro  painted  the  picture  in  a  room  above  a 
Harlem  garage.  There  was  beautiful  light  from  a 
clerestory  in  the  roof,  but  it  was  terribly  hot.  Peo- 
ple would  go  up  there  and  find  him  playing  chalk 
games — the  games  where  you  draw  something,  and 
someone  adds  to  it,  and  someone  else  adds  to  that — 
with  the  children.  There  is  something  childlike  about 
his  drawings — very  good. 

"John  Emery,  the  owner,  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  art  for  the  hotel  and  went  with  us  to 
look  at  various  artists'  work.  The  contract  was  made 
between  Miro  and  Mr.  Emery.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
contract  as  a  throwback  to  the  Renaissance  when  a 
patron  had  a  room  and  asked  the  artist  to  paint  a 
picture  for  a  particular  location.  Although  people 
make  fun  of  the  mural,  most  of  them  like  it." 
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Skyline  Room,  Terrace  Plaza  Hotel.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Saul  Steinberg,  Artist 

Skidmore,  Owings  &  IVIerrill,  Architects 


William  Brown,  Architect  with  Skidmore,  Owings 
&  Merrill:  "The  Saul  Steinberg  mural  is  in  the  Sky- 
line Room,  the  main  dining  room  for  the  hotel,  where 
you  have  a  diiTerent  mood.  As  the  wall  is  about  100 
feet  long  the  decoration  had  to  be  quiet.  We  tried  vari- 
ous things — paneling,  fabric,  etc. — but  they  were  too 
garish.  Finally  someone  hit  on  the  idea  of  a  very 
flat  thing,  very  continuous.  Bill  Baldwin  of  our  office 
talked  with  Steinberg  and  he  agreed  to  try  a  mural. 
The  people  love  his  mural.  Wherever  you  sit  in  this 
long  room,  you  can  see  an  element  of  the  design. 
Aside  from  its  decorative  value,  it  has  real  humor- 
ous value.  It  is  big  but  unobtrusive." 

Saul  Steinberg:  "In  Cincinnati  I  was  shown  the 
skeleton  of  the  floor  to  be  decorated,  but  the  mural 
was  painted  in  New  York.  I  painted  it  in  ten  separate 
sections  that  were  later  pasted  together  on  the  wall. 
I  then  joined  lines,  retouched,  added  a  few  things. 
I  wish  I  had  had  the  space  ready  and  been  given  the 
possibility  of  working  on  the  real  wall,  especially 
because  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions.  In  order 
to  keep  track  of  scale,  I  had  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 


mural  in  a  very  i-educed  scale.  I  then  cut  it  in  ten 
even  parts,  made  slides,  and  projected  them  to  actual 
size  on  the  sections  of  stretched  canvas.  It  was  like 
a  puzzle,  none  of  the  sections  had  unity  in  itself. 

"I  managed  to  finish  the  mural  the  day  the 
dining  room  was  ready.  Evei'ything  arrived  by  truck 
or  train :  steel,  bricks,  marble,  bathtubs,  doorknobs, 
etc. — so  did  my  mural.  It  was  rolled  up  and  mailed — 
probably  second  class,  registered.  Size  about  100 
feet  by  16  feet. 

"Conclusion:  I  like  the  Terrace  Plaza  mural  in 
spite  of  the  objections.  Since  I  painted  it  I  have 
received  several  offers,  but  I  refused  them  because 
the  same  problems  are  always  present:  a  building 
that  exists  in  blueprint  only;  having  the  canvas  with 
mural  ready  and  dry  (and  it  takes  oil  a  long  time  to 
dry)  for  the  paperhanger  to  paste  on  the  wall  as 
soon  as  the  wall  is  reasonably  dry — checking  your 
watch,  your  deadline,  getting  your  mural  ready  be- 
fore Christmas.  I  would  like  to  paint  on  an  existing 
wall — no  blueprint — with  time  to  change  my  mind, 
make  mistakes,  and  correct  them." 
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Hotel  Pierre  Grill,  New  York,  New  York 
Edgar  Miller,  Artist 
Marx-Flint-Schonne,  Architects 


Column  paintings  in  grill.  These  murals  done  in  1946 
illustrate  an  unusual  variation  of  oil-on-canvas  tech- 
nique. The  artist  employed  a  combination  of  oil  and 
metal  leaf  scratched  through  like  sgraffito  for 
textural  effect. 

Edgar  Miller:  "For  both  the  columns  and  the 
mural  on  the  air-conditioning  vent  cover  in  the 
foyer,  the  plaster  was  sized;  canvassed;  sealed; 
spackled;  and  given  a  surface  of  English  vei-milion 
leafed  with  a  random  texture  of  silver,  gold,  alumi- 
num, and  Dutch  metal.  On  this  surface  I  made  a 
drawing  in  flat  black.  Occasionally  I  used  sandpaper 
to  bring  a  blush  of  red  from  the  vermilion  back- 
ground through  the  metal  leaf.  Sometimes  I  varied 
the  effect  by  scratching  through  the  metal  surface, 
or  through  the  black,  to  the  red  with  either  wide  or 
narrow  lines,  which  were  in  some  cases  made  with 
a  toothed  tool." 
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Foyer  mural  for  community  center  building.  For  many 
centuries  figurative  art  for  Jewish  religious  build- 
ings was  tabu,  and  only  recently  have  artists  begun 
to  rediscover  the  figurative  painting,  mosaic,  and 
sculpture  that  was  part  of  the  Jewish  tradition 
before  the  Middle  Ages.  Recent  excavations  of  Jew- 
ish synagogues  in  the  Middle  East  have  uncovered 
early  frescoes  where  the  human  figure  is  a  dominant 
motif,  and  in  Poland,  too,  the  human  figure  was 
used  in  religious  art. 

Today  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  early  sym- 
bolism and  in  a  contemporary  adaptation  of  it.  In 
this  mural  for  a  Jewish  community  center,  the  col- 
ors— turquoise,  orange,  white  and  black — glow  with 
a  freshness  reawakened  by  freedom  of  expression. 


Port  Chester  Jewish  Center,  Port  Chester.  New  York 
Lily  Harmon,  Artist 


Mural  in  second  floor  banking  room.  The  architects, 
working  with  bank  and  museum  officials,  selected 
this  mural  painter  by  means  of  a  competition  held  in 
1950-51. 

Fred  Conway:  "The  mural  is  painted  in  oil  and 
wax,  applied  mainly  with  a  palette  knife,  on  linen 
canvas  mounted  on  the  seventy  foot  wall. 

"I  believe  that  the  artist  should  avoid  all  social 
symbolism.  He  should  not  attempt  to  show  'heroes' 
or  favorite  sons.  In  short,  he  should  avoid  the  Mexi- 
can idea. 

"The  major  decisions  should  be  made  on  the  spot, 
and  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  to  have  too 
many  cartoons.  The  wall,  the  room,  the  people  in 


the  room  must  stir  the  creative  process  of  the 
painter.  The  painter  must  never  become  just  a  ren- 
derer  or  craftsman  but  remain  up  to  the  last  stroke 
an  artist  seeking  the  des.iny  of  the  lines,  colors, 
and  shapes  as  related  to  the  building. 

"This  is  a  very  beautiful  modern  building,  espe- 
cially at  night  when  its  transparency  is  marvelous 
compared  to  the  clumsiness  of  surrounding  build- 
ings. I  tried  to  make  my  forms  transparent,  elegant, 
and  meaningful,  as  in  the  building." 


First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  Building,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Fred    Conway,   Artist 

Carson  &  Lundin.  Architects 


CafS  Society  Uptown,  New  York,   New  York 
Anton  Refregier,  Artist 


Nightclub  murals.  Anton  Refregier:  "Most  of  the 
time  a  mural  painter  is  just  told:  'There  is  a  panel 
4  feet  by  6  feet.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  do  a  mural? 
How  soon  can  you  finish  it?' — which  is  ridiculous. 
In  the  case  of  Cafe  Society,  it  was  quite  different. 
The  former  owner,  Barney  Josephson,  asked  me  in 
1941  if  I  would  like  to  do  the  interior  design,  and 
then  said,  'Go  ahead' — which  is  sensible. 

"As  I  was  the  interior  architect  as  well  as  artist, 
I  had  a  good  oppoi'tunity  to  coordinate  the  design. 
First  I  analyzed  the  function  of  the  club  and  decided 
that  the  murals  should  carry  the  idea  of  enjoyment. 
I  used  social  satire  as  the  theme,  taking  off  the  very 
people  who  would  come  to  the  place,  which  they 
enjoyed  as  they  thought  they  were  laughing  at 
someone  else  they  knew  very  well  rather  than  at 


themselves.  The  color  scheme  in  the  room  was  black, 
Venetian  red,  white,  and  warm  gray:  the  curtains 
were  black,  the  chairs  gray,  and  the  murals  were 
done  in  the  three  colors.  The  murals  were  painted 
in  Luminol  on  muslin. 

"A  broken-down  arched  viaduct  I  saw  in  the  coun- 
try suggested  to  me  the  form  I  used  to  tie  the  mural 
together.  I  repeated  the  arch  as  a  unifying  motif 
and  established  a  pattern  around  this. 

"I  asked  Bob  Cronbach  the  sculptor  to  do  a 
mobile.  Its  form  was  determined  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  mural  design  although  he  had  complete  free- 
dom as  long  as  it  fitted  in. 

"Five  years  after  I  did  the  original  decoration, 
the  owner  asked  me  to  redesign  the  club.  I  used 
superstition  and  the  ego  as  the  theme  of  the  second 


design.  For  the  underlying  form  I  subdivided  the 
long  panel  into  segments — one  section  black,  one 
gray,  one  vermilion,  one  lemon  yellow.  The  ceiling 
and  wall  were  related  by  repeating  some  of  these 
colors  on  the  ceiling.  As  the  show  went  off,  a  spot- 
light would  hit  the  mobile  and  cast  long  shadows 
on  the  walls  which  called  attention  to  the  murals 
and  integrated  the  murals  and  mobile  with  the 
performance  itself.  In  addition  to  the  mobile,  we 
had  a  large  photograph  of  a  girl's  wild  looking 
face.  This  realism  gave  an  incongruous  effect. 

"I  believe  an  artist  can  work  and  create  art  even 
in  a  bar  room  or  nightclub.  A  mural  painter  who 
has  a  healthy  attitude  must  like  people,  not  feel 
apart  from  them,  not  just  want  to  provide  decora- 
tion and  get  paid." 
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Mural  in  bar  and  smoking  room.  Steinberg's  gay  line 
drawings  form  a  mural  that  is  delicate  not  only  in 
irony  but  in  visual  effect.  Repeated  in  four  postwar 
passenger  liners,  the  murals  are  composed  of  a  series 
of  picture  panels  depicting  steamship  life.  A  linear 
mural  such  as  this  may  poke  fun,  but  it  does  not 
poke  holes  in  the  wall. 


SS  Excalibur,   Exochorda,   Exetsr 


Excambion,  American  Export  Line; 

Saul  Steinberg,  Artis 

Henry  Dreyfuss,  Designe 


Schenley  Products  Company,   New  York,  New  York 
William  Cropper,  Artist 
Morris  Sanders,  Designer 


Mural  in  showroom  bar.  This  cheerfully  stimulating 
mural  was  painted  in  the  mid-thirties,  much  earlier 
than  the  above.  The  artist  has  left  his  usual  style  of 
biting  social  satire  to  paint  a  gay  panorama  more 
reminiscent  of  the  jolly  scenes  of  Brueghel  than  the 
acidity  of  Daumier. 


Mural  in  ship's  smoking  room.  This  lively  map  mural 
was  one  of  seven  murals  and  wall  sculptures  com- 
missioned in  1948  for  the  S.S.  Argentina,  a  modern 
passenger  liner  cruising  to  South  America.  Other 
artists  were  Isamu  Noguchi,  Jose  de  Rivera,  Attilio 
Salemme,  Loren  Maclver,  Theodos  Stamos,  Fred  and 
Dorothj-  Farr — a  group  of  more  or  less  abstract 
artists  whose  work  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  travelers  and  merchant  marine. 


Mural  for  hospital  equipment  showroom.  An  architect 
whose  work  was  well  known  for  its  functionalism 
and  bareness  of  ornamentation  has  recently  used  a 
mural  in  one  of  his  new  modern  buildings.  The 
mural  of  a  modern,  tropical  hospital  represents  the 
Aloe  Company's  extensive  distribution  to  South 
American  and  the  Pacific  regions.  This  mural  sug- 
gests that  architects  might  use  architectural  art 
based  on  the  design  of  the  building  itself,  although 
one  school  of  esthetic  thought  may  feel  that  an 
abstract  pattern  of  blueprints  might  be  more 
murally  appropriate  than  an  architectural  perspec- 
tive or  rendering. 


SS  Argentina,  Moore  McCormack  Line 

Eric   Mose,  Artist 

Donald  Desl(ey  Associates,  Designers 


Aloe  Company  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Califor 
Hans  Mangelsdort,  Artist 
Richard  Neutra,  Architect 
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"Well  of  the  Sea"  Restaurant,   Hotel  Sherman, 
Richard  Koppe,  Artist 
Robert  Lederer,  Designer 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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Luminescent  murals  for  restaurant.  Fluorescent  paint 
and  black  light  create  bright  wall  areas  in  a  room 
otherwise  kept  low  in  lighting  intensity.  The  glow- 
ing murals  of  an  underwater  sea  theme  present  a 
precise  linear  effect  against  an  illusive  background. 
Richard  Koppe:  "I  designed  five  painted  murals, 
three  light  murals,  a  hanging  wire  fish,  formica 
table  tops,  a  figurehead  (of  edge-lighted  plastic 
forms  shaped  like  the  skeletal  ribs  of  a  ship)  for 
the  bar,  ceiling  light  shades,  and  two  large  murals 
for  the  'Well  of  the  Sea  Annex.'  I  determined  the 
position  of  the  elements  in  the  room  and  the  out- 
standing groups  of  elements  in  the  murals  them- 
selves by  drawing  sight  lines  on  the  floor  plan.  This 
was  done  to  determine  what  people  would  see  as  they 
entered  the  room,  as  they  walked  to  their  table,  and 
when  seated.  Important  elements  were  kept  clear  of 
pillars  and  other  obstructions.  One  important  pur- 
pose of  the  decor  was  to  give  people  a  feeling  that 
they  were  completely  surrounded  by  its  atmosphere 
— in  other  words,  they  were  in  it.  Too  often  a  room 
is  created  with  a  single  mural  or  element." 
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Mural  in  lobby  of  community  building.  This  mural, 
done  in  1940,  was  one  of  the  W.P.A.  sponsored  jobs 
for  large  New  York  City  Housing  projects.  The 
mural  is  painted  in  casein  tempera  on  gesso.  Because 
the  mural  is  designed  for  a  large  wall  which  can  only 
be  seen  at  fairly  close  range,  the  artist  had  the 
difficult  problem  of  designing  a  complex  mural  that 
is  as  impressive  and  intelligible  in  its  entirety  as  it 
is  in  detail  when  seen  from  a  short  distance.  Although 
it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  see  large  murals 
from  afar,  they  can  be  composed  to  be  seen  closely, 
as  Mr.  Guston  has  done. 

Many  of  the  mural  artists  who  painted  semi- 
naturalistically  some  years  ago  have  since  turned  to 
completely  abstract  and  non-objective  concepts  and 
Philip  Guston  has  done  likewise,  but  his  earlier 
murals  still  stand  up  well. 


Queensbridge  Houses,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Philip  Guston,  Artist 

William  F.  R.  Ballard;   Henry  S.  Churchill;  Frederick  G.  Frost; 

Burnett  C.  Turner,  Associate  Architects 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Federal  Art  Project 
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Brumidi's  mid-nmeteenth  century  fresco  on  the  National  Capitol  dome 


CHAPTER    VI 


MURALS  : 


FRESCO 


AND  FRESCO  SECCO 


THE  wonderful  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  Italian  murals  were  done 
in  fresco,  but  by  the  early  sixteenth  century  a  technique  using  oil  paint 
and  a  good  drier  had  superceded  fresco.  True  fresco  is  a  process  of  painting 
directly  on  a  wet  lime  mortar  wall  with  liquid  opaque  water  color.  Fresco 
secco  is  similar  to  it  only  in  fresco  secco  the  painting  is  done  on  dry  plaster 
or  concrete.  In  true  fresco,  or  wet  fresco,  the  color  pigment  combines  with 
the  lime  and  slow  oxidation  over  a  long  period  of  years  crystallizes  the  wall 
and  color  surface  until  the  mural  has  a  hard  beauty  like  marble  and  becomes 
quasi-structural,  a  part  of  the  wall  itself.  Fresco  has  a  lovely  luminosity 
not  found  in  oil  and  other  paints.  Since  the  lime  of  the  wall  serves  as  the 
white,  the  wall  shows  through  in  the  highlights  of  the  painting,  giving  a 
surface  brilliancy  and  transparency. 

However,  fresco  has  certain  limitations  and  is  an  intricate  medium  for 
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modern  buildings.  Since  only  a  limited  area  can  be  painted  each  day,  each 
day  a  new  section  of  the  wall  must  be  prepared  with  fresh  wet  mortar  and 
painted  before  it  dries,  and  consequently  fresco  is  more  costly  than  its 
simple  materials  would  ordinarily  justify.  There  are  further  complications 
such  as  properly  aging  the  lime;  mixing  the  various  aggregates,  for  the 
under-coats,  in  the  right  proportions ;  applying  the  right  foundation ;  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  gypsum.  Fresco  can  be  used  outdoors,  as  it  acquires  a  hard 
finish  when  dry,  but  its  permanence  in  a  damp  climate  is  questionable. 
Also,  soot  and  traffic  vibrations  may  cause  the  surface  to  crack  and  powder. 

Some  recent  work  has  been  done  in  fresco  secco.  Transparent  color,  a 
dry  wall,  and  a  solution  of  casein,  glue,  egg  or  tempei'a  are  used  in  this 
process.  A  new  technique  related  to  fresco  secco  uses  ethyl  silicate  as  a 
binder.  This  binder  has  the  durable  quality  of  true  fresco  but  can  be  painted 
directly  on  concrete  or  other  types  of  dry  wall  construction.  Still  another 
new  technique  uses  mineral  colors  and  waterglass  (similar  to  ethyl  silicate, 
but  with  an  organic  base  rather  than  a  chemical  one) .  One  of  the  oldest 
techniques  related  to  fresco  is  encaustic,  or  a  hot  wax  process,  used  in  the 
beautifully  preserved  Pompeiian  frescoes. 

Although  fresco  was  used  in  a  few  early  American  houses  and  for  the 
National  Capitol's  domed  ceiling,  painted  by  Constantino  Brumidi  in  the 
1860's,  it  was  more  or  less  a  forgotten  mural  technique.  The  revival,  or 


perhaps  only  the  fashion,  of  fresco  came  when  the  Mexicans,  in  the 
'twenties,  and  the  Americans,  in  the  'thirties,  used  it  again  because  it  is  a 
ci'aftsmanlike  method. 

The  modern  fresco  compositions  illustrated  on  the  following  pages  are 
based  on  the  human  figure,  but  despite  this  traditional  approach  they  have 
a  vigorous  style  that  is  quite  different  from  the  static  figure  allegories  of 
nineteenth  century  mural  painting.  The  artists  often  used  the  angles  and 
lines  of  buildings  in  their  designs,  carrying  on  in  their  compositional 
patterns  the  building's  forms.  Vivid  and  strong  and  earthy  in  color,  these 
fresco  murals  are  architectural  in  concept  as  well  as  in  technique. 


Jose  Clemente  Orozco's  frescoes 
for  Dartmouth  College's  Baker 
Library  stirred  considerable 
comment  when  painted  in 
1932-34 
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Mural  enlivens  old  stairway  hall.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  best  frescoes  of  the  prewar  years  were 
painted  in  old  buildings,  wherever  a  wall  was  handy, 
and  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural 
design.  However  an  excellent  mural  can  brighten  up 
even    an    atrocious    architectural    setting,    as    this 


mural  by  Henry  Varnum  Poor  does.  In  1940  Mr. 
Poor  painted  this  mural  in  the  stairway  hall  of  an 
old  Georgian  style  building  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  The  mural  was  a  gift  of  the  class  of  1932. 
Mr.  Poor  painted  local  scenes,  including  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  subjects  were  carried  out  in  a  realistic 
manner,  with  nicely  balanced  groups  of  figures 
painted  in  a  free  and  easy  way. 

Henry  Varnum  Poor:  "Fresco  has  its  limitations, 
but  does  not  necessarily  require  fast  working  be- 
cause (1)  very  complete  plans  and  drawings  to  exact 
scale  can  be  made  first  and  (2)  as  small  an  area  as 
desired  can  be  undertaken  each  day.  Extremely 
finished  and  detailed  work  can  be  done  in  fresco. 
When  completed,  the  fresco  really  belongs  to  the 
wall — this  is  its  greatest  merit.  Even  when  the 
treatment  is  atmospheric,  as  in  the  Roman  frescoes, 
it  still  never  'pokes  holes  in  the  wall.'  It  is  the  most 
simple  and  inexpensive  technique  and  seems  in  place 
in  really  permanent  construction — it  is  the  opposite 
of  everything  synthetic  in  building." 


Old   Main  Hall,   Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania;   Henry  Varnum  Poor,  Artist 
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Social   Security  Building,  Washington,   D.C. 

Ben  Shahn,  Artist 

Section  of  Fine  Arts 

Public   Buildings   Administration 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department 


U.  S.  Post  Office,  Bronx  Central  Annex,  New  York 
Ben  Shahn,  Artist 


Panels  in  government  buildings.  Ben  Shahn :  "A 
sense  of  permanence  in  murals  is  not  good,  but  I 
think  a  mural  should  be  done  right  on  the  wall.  The 
artist  then  has  a  sense  of  working  with  the  medium. 
I  once  painted  a  mural  away  from  the  wall  and  I 
had  no  way  of  relating  it  to  the  reality  of  the  light- 
ing conditions,  which  changed  during  the  day. 
Working  with  other  people  is  also  a  very  satisfying 
thing.  When  you  get  to  work  on  a  mural,  all  your 
models  and  sketches  are  of  little  avail  because  the 
realities  suddenly  impinge  on  you." 
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Fine  Arts  Center,  Colorado  Springs,  Color, ido 

Frank  Mechau,  Artist 

Jotin  Gaw  IVIeem  &  Associates,  Architects 


Line  of  building  emphasized  by  panel.  Clear  sunny 
skies  sharpen  the  outline  of  modern  buildings  and 
call  for  the  color  and  movement  of  outdoor  murals. 
The  bright  climate  of  our  own  southwest  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  sunshine  of  southern  Europe,  especi- 
ally Italy,  where  many  little  village  churches,  inns, 
and  houses  display  outdoor  frescoes  on  their  white 
walls. 

Even  the  much  misused  "pony  express"  art  of 
public  and  federal  buildings  of  the  'thirties  has  its 
place — and  no  better  place  could  be  found  for  the 
rollicking  svi^eep  of  running  ponies  than  the  exterior 
wall  of  a  plain  modern  structure.  The  particular 
use  of  fresco  on  this  building,  built  in  1936,  suggests 
the  many  possibilities  for  setting  long  mural  strip 
panels  across  plain  walls,  perhaps  replacing  a  few 
of  the  inevitable  horizontal  strip  windows  of  our 
most  recent  architecture. 


Fresco  wall  murals  and  ethyl  silicate  ceiling  mural  in 
office  lobby.  Vigorously  active  in  composition,  yet 
architecturally  balanced,  these  murals  enliven  the 
lobby  of  a  very  recent  modern  office  building. 

Conrad  Albrizio:  "The  room,  50  by  52  feet  by  20 
feet  9  inches  high,  has  a  granite  wainscot  eight 
feet  high.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  four  columns 
enclose  a  revolving  twelve  foot  globe  that  is  sunk 
in  the  floor.  A  flat  dome  over  the  globe  is  enclosed 
by  a  six  foot  wide  ring  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
to  form  lighting  coves.  The  north  wall  is  all  glass, 
the  south  wall  is  solid  and  divided  by  black  granite 
shafts  which  separate  the  mural  into  three  parts. 
The  east  and  west  walls  are  pierced  by  doors  from 
the  street  and  to  the  elevator  lobby,  but  they  both 
contain  two  single  panels  flanking  the  entrances. 
The  disposition  of  the  mural  panels  was  almost  auto- 
matically decided  for  me  by  the  design  of  the  room. 

"I  began  work  on  a  plaster  model  of  the  room 
showing  the  color  spots.  Later  I  designed  the  murals 
and  submitted  sketches  in  tempera.  It  is  to  the 
architect's  and  owner's  credit  that  neither  of  them 
interfered  with  my  work  after  it  was  decided  to  go 
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ahead.  I  had  my  way  in  choice  of  subject  matter, 
form,  and  color.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  full 
responsibility  for  the  complete  project. 

"It  required  thirteen  months  to  execute  the  paint- 
ing— 1185  square  feet  of  fresco,  886  square  feet  of 
ethyl  silicate.  The  seven  wall  panels  are  executed  in 
fresco,  but  because  the  ceiling  was  finished  with 
the  usual  gypsum  plaster  on  metal  lath,  fresco  could 
not  be  used  on  this  dry  surface.  Instead,  one  of  the 
newest  materials  for  mural  painting — namely,  ethyl 
silicate,  a  chemical  binder  that  hardens  into  a  sur- 
face of  silica — was  mixed  with  the  color  used  on 
the  ceiling.  When  dry,  this  medium  resembles  fresco. 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  first  times  ethyl  silicate 
was  directly  applied  to  dry  plaster.  Most  of  the 
murals  in  this  medium  have  been  done  on  cement, 
by  the  Mexicans.  Three  months  of  experimenting 
were  required  to  make  the  silicate  'stick'  to  the  gyp- 
sum plaster,  which  likes  to  pull  away  when  the 
silicate  dries. 

"The  murals  represent  related  phases  of  maritime 
commerce,  and  the  symbolism  is  sustained  in  the 
treatment  of  separate  planes." 


Piatt  Roberts :  "The  murals  were  considered  as 
a  separate  item,  and  a  special  contract  for  them  was 
drawn  up  between  the  owners  and  the  artist.  All 
plaster  work  connected  with  the  project  was  included 
in  this  contract  and  left  under  the  supervision  of 
the  artist.  First  a  two-inch  base  was  built  up  of 
succeeding  coats  of  lime  and  marble  aggregate  that 
varied  in  thickness  and  coarseness  so  as  to  assure 
a  bond  between  the  lime  and  the  tile  wall.  The  paint- 
ing was  done  on  this  aggregate  base.  The  classic 
Italian  method  of  murals,  as  described  by  Cennino 
Cennini  and  other  authorities,  and  the  purest  pig- 
ments, ground  in  water,  were  used.  The  lime,  a 
hydrated  dolmitic  type,  lay  'wet'  for  about  a  year, 
in  order  to  get  a  very  stable  and  flexible  material 
the  lime  water  had  to  be  given  time  to  combine 
chemically.  Considering  all  the  problems,  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  include  the  painting  or  sculpture 
in  the  initial  part  of  the  planning." 


Waterman  Steamship  Corporation  Building,  IVlobile,  Alabama 

Conrad   Albrizio,   Artist 

Piatt   Roberts  and  Co.,   Architect 
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Exterior  murals  in  fresco  and  ethyl  silicate.  St.  Clem- 
ente's  Church,  completed  in  the  late  'forties,  is  a 
very  simple  modern  building  and  the  outdoor  mural 
brightens  otherwise  bare,  solid  architecture. 

Joseph  Saunders,  Jr:  "We  had  a  simple  architec- 
tural mass  that  was  almost  a  block  yet  we  wanted 
the  exterior  to  say,  'This  is  a  church!'  We  felt  the 
whole  entrance  should  be  one  composition  that 
expressed  the  purpose  of  the  building  but  we  did 
not  know  at  first  whether  we  should  have  sculpture, 
relief,  murals,  or  mosaic. 

"I  asked  that  the  artist  selected  be  brought  in  as 
early  as  possible.  Of  course,  the  funds  were  very 
limited. 

"When  we  went  out  for  bids,  in  the  working  draw- 
ing stage,  the  building  was  designed  to  have  pre- 
cast concrete  with  mosaic  worked  in.  That  would 
have  been  relatively  cheap,  but  the  designs  (by 
another  artist)  were  very  poor.  We  then  called  in 
Robert  Davidson  who  was  working  on  murals  at 
Cranbrook.  It  took  him  most  of  two  summers  to  do 
the  fresco.  He  and  his  wife  lived  at  the  church, 
after  construction  had  been  completed,  to  do  the 
painting. 

"You  enter  the  church  by  way  of  the  Cross,  flanked 
by  the  Old  Testament  figures.  The  Last  Judgment 
is  depicted  over  the  doors." 

Robert  Davidson :  "The  I'ector,  the  Reverend 
Darby  Wood  Betts,  desired  that  the  left  panel  should 
portray  Moses,  the  law;  the  right  panel  Elijah,  the 
prophet;  and  the  central  panel  the  Last  Judgment. 
Within  this  framework  I  was  given  free  rein  as  to 
method  and  manner,  including  symbols.  This  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  very  healthy  way  to  handle  the  prob- 


lem. The  task,  then,  was  to  integrate  my  conception 
of  these  ideas  with  the  architecture. 

"The  cement  walls  for  the  outer  murals  were  pre- 
pared by  professional  plasterers  and  the  execution 
of  the  designs  was  handled  by  my  wife  and  myself. 
The  outer  murals  are  20  feet  high  by  11  feet  wide. 
The  central  panel  was  plastered,  as  well  as  painted, 
by  ourselves.  The  central  panel  mural  is  11  feet 
high  by  12  feet  wide. 

"The  central  panel,  the  Last  Judgment,  was  exe- 
cuted in  true  fresco.  It  is  handled  transparently 
without  the  use  of  lime-white.  Because  the  outer 
panels  were  more  directly  exposed  to  the  elements, 
the  new  method  of  ethyl  silicate  was  decided  upon 
for  them.  Although  frescoes  have  been  used  on  such 
walls  (notably  in  Germany),  ethyl  silicate  seemed 
to  have  more  advantages.  I  believe  it  can  rightly 
be  considered  the  most  permanent  of  outdoor  paint- 
ing media. 

"Colors  of  the  fresco  palette  were  used  through- 
out. The  fiery  hand  and  horses  in  the  outer  panels 
are  painted  in  reds;  the  sky  is  blue-gray;  the  caves 
and  hand  upholding  the  idol  are  warm  earths  (sim- 
ilar to  the  brick  of  the  building)  ;  the  idol  is  golden 
ochre;  the  robes  of  Moses  and  Elijah  a  deep  earth 
green;  and  the  water  in  the  Moses  panel  and  the 
small  portion  behind  Elijah's  head  are  cobalt  blue. 
The  colors  used  in  the  Last  Judgment  are  similar 
but  of  a  darker  value. 

"All  things  considered,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  mural  art.  To  my  mind  nothing 
could  be  healthier  for  art,  not  to  mention  for  society 
in  general,  than  to  have  it  readily  accessible  and  a 
functioning  part  of  human  activity." 
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St.  Clemente  Church,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Robert  Davidson,  Artist 
Joseph  Saunders,  Jr.,  Architect 
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CHAPTER   VI  I 


MURALS 


MOSAIC 


THE  permanence  of  mosaic  alone  would  qualify  it  as  a  material  for  archi- 
tectural art.  It  can  be  used  for  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  columns,  in  fact  for 
almost  any  interior  surface,  and  it  is  especially  good  for  exterior  surfaces. 
Although  there  are  many  varieties  of  mosaic  materials,  glass  mosaic  seems 
to  be  particularly  appropriate  to  today's  architecture.  However,  marble  or 
stone  mosaic,  especially  suitable  for  floors  where  a  dull  surface  withstand- 
ing wear  is  required ;  tile,  metal,  wood,  or  even  linoleum  mosaic ;  terrazzo 
mosaic  (aggregate  of  marble  or  stone)  confined  in  metal  stripping;  and 
glass  or  stone  mosaic  combined  in  large  areas  of  concrete  are  also  used 
frequently. 

Usually  one  thinks  of  mosaic  as  being  made  up  of  small  bits,  as  in  the 
ancient  Bj^zantine  and  Roman  work,  but  today  there  are  larger  forms  of 
tarsia  or  inlay  where  big,  solid  areas  of  stone,  wood,  or  glass  are  cut  into 
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sections  that  fit  together.  Yet  despite  this  new 
method  of  mosaic,  many  modern  artists  still  prefer 
the  traditional  mosaic  technique,  which  creates  order 
out  of  fragments,  reorganizes  a  pattern  from 
myriad  chaotic  pieces,  as  though  the  artist  in  these 
complicated  times  might  learn  from  mosaic  the 
lesson  of  creating  an  art  of  systematic  beauty  out 
of  jumbled  and  broken  pieces. 

In  the  days  of  the  great  Byzantine  mosaics,  paint- 
ing was  considered  by  the  Greek  church  to  be  "more 
holy"  than  sculpture.  The  artist's  desire  to  deny  any 
sense  of  reality  and  his  lack  of  perspective  and 
esthetic  sophistication  may  account  for  the  flat 
decorative  quality  of  the  ninth  and  twelfth  century 
mosaic  murals.  Some  of  today's  modern  painters 
have  again  attempted  to  eliminate  perspective  be- 
cause they  feel  that  much  of  the  charm  of  mosaic 
was  lost  when  artists  developed  a  three  dimensional 
quality,  rather  than  retaining  the  flat  patterned  wall. 

The  Byzantine  artists  formed  their  murals  of 
innumerable  small  tesserae  or  bits  of  glass,  giving 
them  a  stylized,  subdivided  pattern  similar  to  that 
of  modern  painters.  The  modernists,  from  the 
French  impressionists,  particularly  Seurat,  to  the 
non-objectivists  of  today,  have  been  similarly  pre- 
occupied with  small  fragmentations  of  color.  How- 
ever, today's  painters  sometimes  make  textural 
variation  an  end  in  itself,  although  this  was  only  a 
subordinate  quality  in  the  mosaic  murals  of  the 
ninth  and  twelfth  centuries.  For  example,  an  unself- 
conscious  textural  quality  gave  the  wall  saints  of 
Hagia  Sophia  an  ethereal,  unreal  appearance,  as 
though  seen  through  a  trance,  but  textural  variation 
and  excitement  in  themselves  were  not  the  purpose 
of  the  design. 

Possibly  the  early  worshippers  in  the  dark  church 
interiors  believed  with  religious  fervor  that  the  fig- 
ures shining  in  the  flickering  light  and  shadow  of  the 
gold  mosaic  walls  had  descended  from  the  holy  mists 
of  heaven,  but  mosaics  lost  much  of  their  holiness  and 
religious  symbolism,  as  well  as  their  stylized  design, 
during  the  Renaissance.  This  trend  continued  into 
the  nineteenth  centui'y ;  then,  even  easel  paintings 
and  portraits  were  copied  vei-y  exactly  and  minutely 
in  mosaic,  and  mosaic  art  went  stale. 

Besides  the  examples  shown  in  this  section,  there 
are  other  interesting  uses  of  mosaic :  the  simple, 
classically  designed  marble  floor  in  the  entrance 
lobby  of  the  Fuller  Building  in  New  York;  the 
archaic  saints  by  Elsa  Schmid  set  in  a  panel  in  the 
Yale  University  Chapel  designed  by  Architect 
Douglas  Orr ;  an  inlay  map  of  Long  Island,  designed 
in  vari-colored  slate,  on  the  terrace  near  the  Bath 
Pavilion  at  Jones  Beach,  New  York.  A  linoleum 
mosaic,  by  the  Seattle  Federal  Art  Project  under 
Bruce  Inverarity's  direction,  was  done  in  Bagley 
Hall  at  the  University  of  Washington,  and  is  par- 


ticularly interesting  because  of  its  material.  Finally, 
a  ceramic  tile  mosaic  designed  by  artist  Sargent 
Johnson  and  executed  by  the  Federal  Art  Project 
was  done  for  Aquatic  Park,  San  Francisco. 

Hildreth  Meiere,  Artist:  "I  do  not  believe  the 
people  who  have  the  historic  approach,  or  even  the 
fine  art  approach,  are  the  ones  who  can  really  work 
in  mosaic  but,  rather,  those  who  approach  it  experi- 
mentally. I  think  it  is  possible  to  learn  enough 
about  a  craft  while  designing  for  it ;  naturally,  you 
have  to  have  a  certain  feeling  for  it  in  order  to 
design  well. 

"I  feel  that  mosaic  is  a  medium  of  great  beauty 
and  of  many  artistic  possibilities.  You  do  not  have 
to  do  mosaic  just  the  way  it  has  been  done  at 
Ravenna.  I  have  respect  for  what  was  done  in  the 
past,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  living,  vital  quality 
of  mosaic.  Mosaic  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  great  period 
of  mosaic  again  now,  barring  such  temporary  deter- 
rents as  world  wars.  A  textured  area  has  a  life 
and  scale  that  no  flat  painted  surface  ever  has  and 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  terribly  necessary 
for  modern  architecture.  Mosaic  was  needed  in  the 
big,  simple,  curved  interiors  of  Byzantine  buildings, 
and  modern  architecture  has  been  moving  steadily 
toward  that  same  sort  of  decoration. 

"We  know  how,  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
few  paints  stood  up  more  than  a  year  or  two.  The 
murals  had  to  be  destroyed,  or  repainted,  and  the 
metal  things  also  discolored.  But  the  mosaics  and 
ceramics  stood  up.  This  makes  mosaic  one  of  the 
most  attractive  mediums.  It  also  has  a  richness  and 
a  quality  of  luxury  unlike  paint.  It  is  not  a  cheap 
nor  sleazy  thing.  A  good  mosaic  has  style  as  well 
as  quality. 

"The  real  challenge  in  modern  mosaic  is  to  find 
some  practical,  that  is  to  say  cheap,  way  of  using  it. 
Not  that  glass  is  expensive,  but  labor  is  costly.  There 
has  been,  because  of  the  cost  problem,  a  certain 
incentive  to  work  in  trick  ways ;  to  use  a  little 
mosaic  to  make  a  lot  of  mosaic.  Many  of  the  mod- 
ern works  are  done  in  silhouette  mosaic,  a  great 
deal  of  colored  plaster  and  stucco  and  just  a  little 
mosaic,  which  is  much  cheaper.  Out  at  the  World's 
Fair  a  job  of  mine  was  less  than  ten  per  cent  mosaic. 
I  don't  think  that  this  is  to  be  scorned — anything 
is  true  if  it  accomplishes  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  We 
should  not  be  above  getting  an  effect  in  any  way  if 
it  is  a  good  effect. 

"Mosaic  itself  means  just  little  bits  of  things 
put  together.  The  first  great  mosaic  works  were  done 
at  Ravenna,  Italy,  and  Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
in  the  fifth  century.  Later,  from  the  tenth  to 
thirteenth  centuries,  there  was  another  big  revival. 
Then  mosaic  declined.  It  is  interesting  that  fresco 
painting,  which  came  into  its  own  in  the  fourteenth 
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and  fifteenth  centuries,  was  done  on  the  underpaint- 
ing  that  had  been  used  for  mosaic,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  early  painters,  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  even  Raphael,  were  first  mosaic  designers, 
then  painters. 

"The  decline  of  mosaic  can  be  seen  in  much  of  the 
work  in  Saint  Mark's  Cathedral,  Venice.  Some  of 
the  worst  mosaics  in  Saint  Mark's  are  by  Titian. 
He  and  his  contemporaries,  who  even  dug  out  the 
original  mosaics,  tried  to  paint  in  mosaic  either 
because  they  misunderstood  mosaic  or  wanted  repro- 
ductions of  their  paintings  in  this  permanent 
material.  It  was  the  painterly  quality  of  design, 
composing  with  light  and  shadows  rather  than  lines, 
and  the  abandon  with  which  perspective  was  used 
that  destroyed  mosaic  as  an  individual,  living  art. 

"Mosaic  was  first  done  by  putting  a  rough  design 
on  the  wall,  covering  this  with  plaster,  and  then 
putting  the  little  teeth  or  tesserae  in  from  the 
front.  This  method  changed  to  one  of  pasting  mosaic 
on  paper  and  applying  the  reverse  side  to  the  wall, 
on  paper  and  applying  the  reverse  side  to  the  wall." 


Mosaic  decoration  for  ship's  soda  bar.  Max  Spivak : 
"I  was  first  given  the  designer's  color  scheme  from 
which  a  coral  tone  was  selected  for  the  back  of 
the  bar  and  made  to  tie  in  with  the  table  tops. 
One  of  the  problems  on  a  ship  is  the  small  space 
which  is  usually  very  crowded.  Color,  if  it  is  han- 
dled right,  holds  things  together  so  that  the  effect 
of  busyness  is  somewhat  minimized.  Because  of  the 
many,  varied  spaces — over  the  bar,  around  the  edges 
of  a  doorway,  around  the  edges  of  the  soda  fountain, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  bar — it  was  necessary  to 
find  a  unifying  theme.  Having  the  color  established, 
I  decided  on  marine  life  for  the  theme.  When  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  art  and 
architecture  was  established,  I  was  given  complete 
freedom  about  theme,  colors,  and  shapes,  as  well  as 
the  structure  of  the  mosaic  design. 

"The  fact  that  I  am  a  mosaic  craftsman,  have 
executed  panels  myself  and  know  the  artistic  and 
craft  possibilities  of  the  medium,  is  important. 
Only  by  executing  your  own  work  can  you  know 
a  medium  well,  but  when  working  on  architecture 
you  are  not  always  allowed  this  luxury.  I  worked 
out  color  samples  of  the  field,  or  background,  and 
this  field  was  then  applied  by  the  craftsmen  who 
mount  the  tesserae  on  paper,  set  the  paper  into  the 
cement,  and  then  wash  it.  As  the  work  developed  I 
would  change  certain  areas,  colors,  and  glass  pieces 
in  order  to  get  the  right  color  and  shape  relation- 
ship. Because  changes  always  seem  to  be  necessary, 
constant  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  back- 
ground is  most  important.  While  the  mosaic  was 
being  installed,  many  problems,  due  to  the  ship's 
construction,  arose  which  were  unforeseen  at  the 
time  of  the  blueprints.  The  artist  has  to  decide,  on 
the  spot,  how  to  cope  with  them.  One  time  I  had  to 
change  a  vital  color  area  before  the  cement  set. 
Another  time  I  cut  out  a  whole  section  because  a 
doorway  balustrade  made  it  necessary  to  change  the 
measurement  and  rearrange  the  shape  of  a  fish. 

"The  contracting  methods  are  such:  The  artist 
gets  a  retainer,  usually  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 

Detail  of  mural  opposite 


SS  Independence,  American  Export  Lines 

Max  Spivat<,  Artist 

Henry  Dreyfuss,  Interior  Designer 


total  amount;  the  retainer  is  applied  toward  the 
first  third  payment  due  when  the  sketches  are 
accepted ;  another  third  is  paid  when  the  full  size 
cartoons  are  finished;  the  balance  is  paid  when  the 
work  is  installed.  The  contract  is  between  the  artist 
and  the  architect,  and  the  mosaic  subcontractor's 
contract  reads  directly  between  him  and  the  archi- 
tect. The  subcontractor  gets  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  artist. 

"I  first  prepared  an  idea  sketch  and  a  scale  sketch 
of  color  and  later  a  full  size  cartoon  and  whatever 
color  sketch  was  necessary  for  the  details.   Some- 


times a  model  is  made  to  present  to  the  client.  Usu- 
ally three  to  six  months  is  all  that  is  allowed  for 
executing  the  work  because  the  building  has  to  be 
finished  within  a  time  limit.  The  artist  must  learn 
to  work  with  both  time  and  price  limitations. 

"The  artist,  in  relation  to  architects  and  archi- 
tecture, should  consider  his  work  as  something 
which  belongs  to  the  architecture.  He  must  learn 
to  utilize  his  skill  and  aspirations  for  art  within  the 
functions  of  architecture.  The  artist  wants  a  work 
of  art,  of  course,  but  he  should  not  consider  his  work 
as  an  independent  piece  of  art." 
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Calderone  Theater,  Hempstead,  New  York 
Max  Spivak,  Artist 
William  Lescaze,  Architect 


Mural  in  theater  lobby.  Abstract  art  has  the  same 
quality  of  purism,  of  almost  basic  functionalism,  as 
much  modern  architecture.  It  gets  down  to  ele- 
mentary lines,  colors,  and  shapes  and  eliminates 
extraneous  story-telling  detail,  as  architecture  gets 
down  to  fundamentals  of  steel,  concrete,  and  glass. 
Therefore  certain  modern  artists  and  architects 
believe  that  purely  non-objective  abstract  murals  are 
the  art  form  for  our  contemporary  buildings. 

When  this  sixty  foot  mosaic  and  cement  mural 
was  designed  for  a  very  modern  suburban  postwar 
movie  theater,  the  architect  called  in  a  non-objective 
artist.  However,  there  seems  to  be  some  associa- 
tional  evocation  of  objects   in   the   abstract   design 


because  many  people  who  viewed  the  mural  com- 
mented on  the  things  they  could  see  in  it — human 
limbs,  animals,  natural  forms — even  though  the 
artist  did  not  intend  them.  He  designed  the  mural 
as  a  pure  expression  of  color  and  form:  mosaic 
areas  in  bright  yellows,  reds,  and  blues  are  set  in 
a  cement  background  field  of  violet-gray  and  white. 
The  mural  is  set  high  in  an  architecturally  impres- 
sive two-story  lobby,  and  is  reflected  in  a  mirror 
wall  that  is  seen  as  one  ascends  an  escalator  to  the 
mezzanine.  As  Architect  Lescaze  says:  "The  mural 
was  planned  to  bring  life  and  interest  to  a  very  large 
wall  located  in  a  strategic  area." 

De  Paoli  Co.  Inc.  executed  Mr.  Spivak's  design. 
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Armstrong  House,  Kirkwood,  Mij 
Harris  Armstrong,  Architect 


Entrance  patterned  with  mosaic.  When  designing  his 
own  house  some  years  ago,  Hai'ris  Armstrong 
played  with  bits  of  geometric  mosaic  embellishment. 
A  design  in  silhouette  mosaic  sets  off  a  wall  near 
the  doorway  and  the  same  kind  of  organic  form,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  is  repeated 
in  the  sculptural  relief  of  the  nearby  plant-box  wall. 
Silhouette  mosaic  is  a  much  more  economical 
method  of  design  than  the  solid  mosaic  mural  tech- 
nique employed  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  where 
every  detail  of  three-dimensional  pictorial  effect  was 
carefully  and  minutely  followed  in  setting  thousands 
of  mosaic  color  pieces  to  attain  a  subtle  color  model- 
ing. Mr.  Armstrong's  simple  mosaic  patterns  repre- 
sent a  more  modern  approach  to  mosaic  design. 
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Mural  in  ship's  dining  room.  Modern  artists  have 
tried  a  number  of  approaches  to  regain  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  early  art.  This  curved  wall  panel 
of  thin,  lightweight  sheet  glass  mosaic  is  designed 
in  a  stylized  manner  reminiscent  of  medieval  tapes- 
tries and  manuscript  illuminations.  The  flat  two- 
dimensional  background  is  similar  to  early  mosaic 
art  rather  than  the  more  mechanical,  naturalistic 
expression  that  developed  elaborate  perspective,  as 
in  the  Vatican  mosaics.  The  subject  matter,  taken 
from  The  Odyssey,  represents  the  departure  of 
Ulysses  and  his  men  from  the  realm  of  Circe  the 
enchantress. 


SS  Lurline,  Matson  Lines,  California 

Helen  Bmton,  Artist 

Raymond  Loewy  Associates,  Architects 
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Longchamps  Restaurant,  59th  Street  &  Madis 

Winold  Reiss,  Artist 

Louis  Allen  Abramson,  Architect 


Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 


Silhouette  mosaic  wall  panel.  This  example  designed 
in  the  early  'thirties  illustrates  still  another 
approach  to  the  primitive  in  art.  Stylized  American 
Indian  motifs  of  gold  glass  mosaic  are  set  into  a 
rich  terra  cotta  colored  cement  background. 

Winold  Reiss:  "Mosaic  is  a  wonderful  medium: 
It  never  changes  and  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  colors  available — there  is  nothing  more 
brilliant  or  more  durable.  Although  any  other 
mural  is  black  from  soot  and  smoke  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  mosaic  is  not  because  it  can  be  washed. 
Unfortunately,  labor  makes  mosaic  expensive. 

"Mosaic  can  only  be  damaged  if  dampness  gets 


in  back  and  then  freezes.  In  Montreal  we  did  a 
whole  exterior  front  of  a  Longchamps  restaurant 
in  Italian  glass  mosaic  without  any  trouble  but  it  had 
to  be  set  when  the  weather  was  mild.  First  a  scratch 
coat  was  applied  and  on  top  of  that  another  half 
inch  of  cement  into  which  the  mosaic,  already  set 
on  paper,  was  put.  In  some  cases,  however,  when 
very  delicate  work  is  done,  pre-set  sections  of  about 
eight  inches  each  are  shipped  to  the  job  and  these, 
rather  than  the  entire  mosaic  on  paper,  are  set.  When 
you  see  these  small  sections  you  wonder  how  they 
will  fit,  but  each  piece  is  numbered  and  they  go 
together  like  a  puzzle — a  fascinating  process." 
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Residence  formerly  owned  by  Jeanne  Reynal 
Soda  Springs,  California 
Jeanne  Reynal,  Artist 


Design  for  shower  stall.  The  shower  bath  niche  in 
this  California  residence,  built  in  1942,  is  brightened 
by  a  smalto  and  marble  mosaic  of  red,  green,  and 
black  objects  scattered  in  surrealist  profusion  on 
a  background  of  varying  shades  of  gray.  The  ceiling 
design  is  red  and  gi-een  on  a  yellow  ground.  A  tre- 
mendous mosaic  footprint,  not  shown  in  this  photo- 
graph, is  embedded  in  the  floor  of  the  shower  stall. 


Mosaic  terrace  for  garden  patio.  The  shadows,  formed 
by  the  surrounding  trees,  that  move  across  this 
pattern  of  hands  create  a  sundial  effect  of  unusual 
sensitivity  and  charm.  "I  see  a  field  of  hands  like 
flowers — when  the  sun  will  shine  the  hands  will 
open,"  says  the  mosaic  inscription  on  the  terrace 
borders. 

The  floor,  17  feet  by  17  feet,  was  too  large  to  set 
in  situ,  which  is  the  way  Artist  Reynal  usually  pre- 
fers to  work.  It  took  nine  months  to  prepare  the 
mosaic  on  paper  before  setting  in  place,  which 
was  done  in  1941.  The  marble  mosaic  used  has  a 
tendency  to  bleach  but  polishing  will  restore  the 
color. 


Property  of  Frederick  Thompson 

Stinson  Beach,   California 

Jeanne  Reynal,  Artist 
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Silhouette  mosaic  and  fresco  relief  panel.  A  sculp- 
tural panel,  entitled  Family  Gay  and  Attached, 
combining  silhouette  or  outline  mosaic  and  low 
relief  fresco  was  used  in  the  Children's  Carnival 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  where  art  forms  of 
tactile  as  well  as  visual  interest  were  exhibited. 

Elsa  Schmid:  "I  believe  the  design  for  a  mosaic 
mural  must  grow  out  of  the  material.  Therefore, 
the  more  you  work  directly  in  the  material  and  do 
not  translate  from  a  watercolor,  the  more  the  work 
develops  as  something  natural  to  the  material.  I 
make  many,  many  sketches  and  then  do  the  actual 
work  completely  from  memory  and  completely  spon- 
taneously. In  this  example,  the  parts  are  done 
directly  in  fresco  and  built  up  like  a  sculptured 
relief.  On  any  job  I  have  I  make  up  several  color 
alternates  in  paper,  pin  them  up,  and  then  elimi- 
nate, seeing  how  the  color  carries — but  I  do  not 
plan  in  the  studio.  My  approach  catches  the  light 
and  shade,  the  shining  and  shadow,  of  mosaic." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Richard  Hirschland   Collection 
Elsa  Schmid,  Artist 
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CHAPTER    VI  II 


MURALS: 

CERAMIC  TILE  and  ENAMEL  on  metal 


Matt  glazed,  rough  textured  ceramic  tile  panel  in  subtle  colors.  Rolf  Key-Oberg.  Artist 


^ERAMic  TILE  was  used  long  ago  in  Egypt,  Meso- 
^^  potamia,  Spain,  and  other  hot  Mediterranean 
countries  where  a  cool  material — cool  to  the  eye  and 
cool  to  the  touch — felt  good.  Its  brilliant  colors  and 
shiny  glazes  suit  the  hot,  brilliant  sunshine  and  the 
contrasting  dark,  shadowy  interiors  found  in  these 
southern  countries.  However,  ceramic  tile  is  also 
appropriate  to  northern  regions.  The  decorated 
Spanish  tile  was  carried  to  the  Netherlands  where 
an  individual  style,  Dutch  Delft,  developed.  Many  of 
these  Dutch,  and  also  English  Delft,  tiles  brought 
over  to  New  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  used  for  fireplaces  and 
wall  facings. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 


there  was  a  pseudo-Spanish  revival  of  decorated 
architectural  tile  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  California  and  Florida.  The  Alice  Foote  Mac- 
Dougall  chain  of  restaurants,  with  arty  tile  fronts 
and  floorings,  was  a  quaint  example  of  this  revival 
as  it  appeared  in  New  York.  This  decor  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  plain,  white  ceramic  facing  tile 
used  in  the  Childs  chain.  However,  both  these  res- 
taurant chains  recognized  the  two  important  advan- 
tages of  ceramic  tile — its  easy  maintenance  and 
durability. 

A  mural  designed  for  ceramic  tile  can  be  painted 
on  a  number  of  tiles  and  then  fired  or  it  can  be 
composed  in  sections,  similar  to  mosaic.  Both  types 
of  ceramic  mural  are  shown  in  this  chapter. 
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Ceramic  murals  in  hotel  lobby.  A  silhouette  effect 
similar  to  the  outlined  figures  in  Gothic  stained 
glass  was  used  in  designing  and  firing  the  separate 
sections  of  this  ceramic  tile  mural — a  series  of 
twelve  panels  on  the  theme  of  human  habitation. 
Some  slight  modeling  was  used,  an  example  of  tech- 
nical more  than  esthetic  interest. 


Ceramic  tile   in  concrete   plaque  submitted   for 

Jefferson   Memorial   competition. 

Frances  Serber  and  William  Soini,  Artists. 


Apartment  House  (2601  Parkway),  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Frances  Serber  and  Nicholas  Marsicano,  Artists 

Louis  Magaziner  and  Aaron  Colish,  Architects 
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Large  abstract  wall  design  of  ceramic  tile.  In  this 
new  building  at  Harvard,  the  wall  between  the  com- 
mons concourse  and  the  second  floor  dining  area 
was  designed  with  small,  standard  size  tiles 
arranged  in  a  very  simple  black  and  white  pattern 
spotted  with  occasional  squares  of  color.  Herbert 
Bayer's  design  is  somewhat  starkly  geometric  in 
effect,  reminiscent  of  the  early  Bauhaus  influence 
on  typography. 

Walter  Gropius,  Senior  Architect  TAG:  "The 
following  is  the  factual  part  of  the  story.  I  asked 
the  Harvard  Corporation  that  any  money  left  within 
the  appropriation  after  the  bids  came  in  be  used  for 
art  work.  After  this  was  approved,  I  immediately 
got  in  touch  with  the  potential  artists. 

"The  artists  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Josef  Albers 
and  Herbert  Bayer,  came  to  see  us,  the  architects, 
and  we  discussed  very  thoroughly  the  kind  of  work 
possible  for  this  particular  group  of  buildings.  Then 
I  got  in  touch  with  Joan  Miro  and  Hans  Arp  and 
commissioned  all  of  these  to  send  sketches,  as  the 
first  stage  of  development.  When  the  sketches 
arrived,  I  received  approval  from  the  Art  Commit- 
tee which  was  established  bv  Harvard.  Later  Mr. 


Arp  came  over  from  Europe  and  we  discussed  fur- 
ther details  with  him.  The  last  commission  was 
given  to  Mr.  Richard  Lippold  for  the  stainless  steel 
pylon  in  front  of  the  commons  building.  He  made 
a  model  and  drawings  which  also  went  for  approval 
to  the  Harvard  Art  Committee. 

"Most  of  the  contracting  with  the  artists  was 
done  from  this  office,  mainly  by  myself.  According 
to  the  market  prices  of  the  artists,  reasonable  fees 
were  offered  with  the  payment  in  two  stages:  part 
of  the  sum  for  the  sketches  and  the  full  amount 
after  delivery  of  the  work.  Although  the  contracts 
for  the  relief  by  Joseph  Albers  and  the  stainless 
steel  pylon  by  Lippold  were  made  separately  from 
this  office,  the  supervision  was  carried  through  by 
the  artist  in  connection  with  us. 

"All  along  I  put  definite  stress  on  getting  the 
proper  space  relationships,  with  the  aim  that  the 
painter  or  sculptor  supports  the  idea  of  the  archi- 
tect and  vice  versa.  To  assure  this  and  fully  work 
out  details,  various  sketches  were  made  for  the 
mural  by  Bayer  and  the  reliefs  by  Arp.  All  the 
sketches  were  discussed  by  both  artists  and  archi- 
tects  until  the  best   possible   solution   was   found." 


rvard  University  Graduate  Center.  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 
rbert  Bayer,  Artist 
;  Architects  Collaborative,  Architects 


Doctors'  Office  Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

John  Clemmer,  Artist 

Curtis  and  Davis,  Architects 


Building  exterior  with  ceramic  tile  mural.  Another 

abstract  mural  in  4I4  by  4V4  inch  glazed  ceramic 
tile  is  incorporated  in  the  front  elevation  of  a  small 
office  building  in  the  South. 

Curtis  and  Davis:  "The  design  is  conceived  to 
express  the  geometric  forms  of  the  structure  and 
become  a  part  of  the  building  rather  than  just  an 
applied  design." 
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ENAMEL  ON  METAL.  Both  complex  mural  designs 
and  simple  decorative  panels  are  designed  in  enamel. 
The  tremendous  industrial  know-how  that  has  gone 
into  perfecting  American  shopfronts  and  bathtubs 
of  porcelain  enamel  on  metal  can  be  put  to  the 
artist's  use  in  enameling  murals  on  metal.  However, 
the  enamel  artist  still  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
delicate,  craftsmanlike  qualities  of  fine  jeweler's 
handwork,  as  well  as  from  the  industrial  processes 
such  as  spraying  and  firing. 

Enameled   steel   mural    panel    for    plant    interior. 

Edward  Winter:  "In  considering  the  applications 
of  porcelain  enamel  in  architecture,  the  same  funda- 
mentals apply  as  in  producing  any  work  of  art: 
color,  texture,  design  to  a  given  space,  draftsman- 
ship, and  function.  Porcelain  enamel  art  work  has 
broken  away  from  the  traditional  Egyptian  and 
Chinese  cloisonne  technique  and  from  the  champleve 
technique,  the  gouging  and  filling-in  of  the  metal,  as 
practiced  by  the  Birmingham  Guild  in  England. 
Rather  than  the  stiff  formality  of  such  methods, 
enamels  now  possess  a  fluid  and  spontaneous  design- 
ability — excellent  for  all  phases  of  ceramics,  and 
entirely  consistent  wtih  the  twentieth  century. 

"Architects,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  porcelain  enamel  as  a  flawless 
white  surface  free  from  crackle.  While  such  a  sur- 
face is  ideal  on  kitchen  and  bathroom  fixtures,  the 
true  versatility  of  porcelain  enamel,  its  hundreds  of 
colors  and  textures,  should  also  be  considered  for 
architecture.  Textured  enamels,  which  provide  inter- 
esting surfaces  for  a  building,  may  be  attained  many 
different  ways.  For  example,  high  melting-point 
enamels  applied  over  enamels  of  lower  fusing  tem- 
perature will  tend  to  craze  and  speckle  in  their  effect 
upon  each  other,  while  lumps  of  white,  black,  or 
colored  frit  can  be  employed  to  roughen  a  surface 
adjacent  to  a  smooth  area  in  a  design.  When  firing 
the  latter  type  of  enamel  design,  a  shorter  time  than 
the  customary  three  minutes  at  1500  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  given  so  that  the  lumps  won't  completely 
melt  down  to  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Strings  and 
threads  of  enamel  may  also  be  used  to  give  texture 
to  any  given  design,  and  with  a  shorter  firing  time 
they  appear  raised  and  three  dimensional. 

"Literally  hundreds  of  metallic  oxides  can  be 
milled  in  varying  proportions  into  the  opaque  enamel 
to  produce  almost  any  value,  shade,  or  hue,  and 
metallic  salts  and  oxides  used  in  transparent  frits 
make  vivid,  luminous  transparencies  for  use  on 
polished  sheet  metal,  as  well  as  overglaze  on  opaque 
colored  surfaces.  To  get  even  more  out  of  enamels, 
one  can  produce  luminous  metallic  effects;  lusters: 
mother-of-pearl;  combinations  of  liquid  bright  and 
matt  gold  and  platinum.  Gold  and  silver  foil  applied 
in  square  sheets  and  fused  into  the  enamel  offer  still 


other  rich  forms  of  decoration. 

"The  non-combustibility  of  porcelain  enamel 
makes  it  an  important  protection  against  fires. 
Nonporous,  nonabsorbent,  and  acidresisting,  it  is 
ideal  for  exterior  paneling,  office  building  spandrels, 
wainscoting,  column  sheathing,  restaurant  and 
theater  fronts,  and  many  other  exterior  uses.  Opaque 
enamels  on  steel  are  most  suitable  for  exterior  deco- 
ration, while  this  type,  as  well  as  the  transparent 
enamels  on  copper,  are  practical  for  interiors.  It  can 
be  made  in  relatively  large  unbroken  areas  and 
custom-made  in  any  reasonable  shape.  Further,  por- 
celain enamel  has  unusual  resistance  to  abrasion  not 
always  found  in  plastics  of  organic  coatings;  its 
acidresisting  finishes  make  it  suitable  for  use  in  sul- 
phur laden  atmospheres;  it  is  unaffected  by  salt  air; 
and  it  is  completely  weatherproof. 

"When  used  in  a  panel  system,  porcelain  enamel 
is  lighter  in  weight  than  most  masonry  products 
and  can  be  quickly  taken  down,  moved,  and  reas- 
sembled with  practically  no  loss.  New  methods  of 
erection  and  concealed  fastenings  have  been  com- 
bined to  make  architectural  porcelain  enamel  an 
accepted  high  quality  building  product." 


Nottingham   Filtration  Plant,  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Edward   Winter,   Artist 

Small,  Smith  &  Reeb,  Architects 


Enamel  and  metal  mural  for  store  front.  Shopfronts 
are  places  for  art  just  as  much  as  museums  are. 
Modern  architects,  artists,  and  store  managers  are 
now  creating  in  their  building  fronts  an  ai't  that 
draws  the  eye  and  also  arouses  the  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  passerby. 

This  large  mural,  which  combines  vivid  porcelain 
enamel  and  metal  areas  with  abstract  linear  designs 
of  glass  tubes,  neon  lighting,  and  black  light,  is 
dramatic  not  only  by  day  but  after  dark.  The  abstract 
design,  a  replica  of  an  electrical  circuit,  is  done  in 
fifteen  colors,  the  basic  colors  being  yellow  and  blue. 


"Radio  Shack",  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gyorgy  Kepes,  Artist 

Carl  Koch  and  Associates,  Architects 
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Enameled  exterior  fascia.  Esthetically,  a  true  inte- 
gration of  the  arts  with  architecture  can  sometimes 
be  achieved  in  a  very  simple  way,  as  shown  by  this 
example.  The  charming  small  library  for  children 
makes  very  interesting  use  of  enamel  murals  and 
sculpture  (see  also  Chapter  XIII  on  Sculpture: 
Metal). 

Carl  Koch:  "We  considered  other  types  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  library  but  used  porcelain  enamel 
because  of  its  color  possibilities,  its  economy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  best  artist  we  know  in  this  area 
is  a  painter,  not  a  sculptor;  also  the  enamel  com- 
pany (Bettinger  Enamel  Corporation)  was  very 
cooperative  and  helped  us  to  the  selection  of  enamel. 
The  fascia,  the  place  where  enamel  is  primarily 
used,  originally  seemed  a  major  esthetic  problem 
because  of  its  heaviness.  At  first  we  planned  to  simply 
cover  it  with  lead  coated  copper,  but  I  felt  that 
we  should  attempt  to  make  an  asset  out  of  what  I 
considered  a  liability.  Porcelain  enamel  was  one  of 


the  best  means  of  covering  this  surface  at  not  too 
impossible  a  cost  figure. 

"We  called  in  the  artist  after  we  had  picked  the 
basic  material  for  the  fascia,  and  had  made  several 
rough  attempts  to  enamel  this  material  ourselves. 
Since  we  know  Gyorgy  Kepes,  the  artist,  very  well, 
the  discussion,  program,  execution,  and  installation 
were  rather  informally  arrived  at.  After  looking 
over  our  rough  studies,  Kepes  suggested  going  out 
to  the  enameling  company  with  us.  He  spent  half 
a  day  experimenting,  and  then  made  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  background  color.  When  the  panels  were 
ready  he  returned  to  the  shop  and  did  them  all  in 
the  shop  in  a  day  and  a  half.  He  made  no  color 
studies  other  than  the  actual  samples,  no  sketches, 
and  he  himself  worked  directly  on  the  panels.  Once 
completed,  the  panels  were  installed  by  the  con- 
tractor. He  agreed  to  a  specific  price  for  his  work 
in  advance  and  spent  the  amount  of  time  necessary 
to  complete  the  job." 
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CHAPTER    IX 


Ford  Building,  New  York  World's  Fair 

Henry  Billings,  Artist 

Walter  Dorwin   league.   Designer 

Albert  Kahn,   Inc.,  Architects 


MURALS: 


MISCELLANEOUS 
METHODS 


In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  mentioned  a  few  techniques,  and  there 

are  many  others,  old  and  new :  encaustic ;  sgraffito ;  painting-,  lacquering 
and  anodyzing  of  metal;  murals  on  glass  and  plastic  (to  be  included  in  a 
special  chapter  later  on)  ;  "floor  murals"  (if  one  may  call  them  that)  in  ter- 
razzo  and  inlays.  This  chapter,  which  contains  murals  done  in  miscellaneous 
methods,  is  another  illustration  of  the  variety  of  mural  possibilities. 

The  architectural  arts  thrive  particularly  in  cities,  where  art  to  some 
extent  must  substitute  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  And  in  cities  we  have 
become  increasingly  conscious  of  rapid  movement,  of  a  new  feeling  for 
motion  that  replaces  the  more  static  art  of  a  classic  time.  Perhaps  it  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture — a  sort  of  moving  mural  seen  on  a 
wall — that  we  are  now  interested  in  experiments  with  moving  color,  light, 
shadow,  and  even  sound.  At  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939,  the  most 
popular  mural  was  the  animated  one,  designed  by  artist  Henry  Billings, 
in  the  Ford  Building  (see  frontispiece  above). 

As  seen  before,  traditional  techniques  and  media  can  be  given  modern 
expression.  Another  traditionally  ancient  art,  tapestry,  has  been  found 
useful  in  our  age  of  noise :  wall  hangings  have  acoustic,  sound  absorptive 
qualities.  Also,  tapestry,  like  mosaic,  has  a  patterned  arrangement  particu- 
larly adaptable  to  modern  abstract  or  impressionist  art. 

Photography,  a  relative  new  medium,  is  being  applied  to  architecture. 
Full  or  over-sized  enlargements  of  realistic  or  texturally  patterned,  abstract 
photographs  are  used  as  murals.  Collage — of  paper  or  other  materials — is 
another  medium  achieving  in  a  gayer  and  more  perishable  manner  the 
design  effects  of  intarsia  and  mosaic. 
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Photograph  as  mural  in  railroad  waiting  room.  A  sim- 
ple, dramatic  photograph  is  here  applied  as  a  mural. 
The  architects:  "The  photograph  provides  the 
waiting  room  with  a  decorative  motif  that  is 
closely  related  to  the  railroad  and  its  chief  business. 
The  mural  was  executed  by  Lens  Craft  Studios,  Inc. 
of  New  York  from  photographs  supplied  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway.  Selection  of  this  par- 
ticular photograph  was  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
railroad  from  a  number  of  photographs  taken  by 
their  own  photographer.  A  coal  tipple  in  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia  is  the  subject;  this  is  the  chief 
revenue  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio." 


Prince,  West  Virginia 

Chesapealte  &  Ohio  Railway  Station 

Garfield,  Harris,  Robinson  &  Scliafer,  Architects 


Mural  wall  with  concealed  door.  This  wall  covering 
has  something  of  the  character  of  an  early  trompe 
I'oeil  mural.  It  was  made  from  a  photographic 
enlargement  of  a  3  inch  by  3  inch  seventeenth  cen- 
tury woodcut  print  found  in  an  early  edition  of  one 
of  Serlio's  books  on  architecture.  F.  A.  Russo  Inc. 
prepared  the  photographic  enlargement.  The  mural 
covers  an  entire  wall  and  neatly  conceals  a  door 
closing  flush  with  the  wall. 


J.  B.  Salterini  Office,  New  York,  New  York 
Bernard  Rudotsky,  Designer 


Singer  Furniture  Company  Showroom,  New  York,  New 

Dorottiy  Farr,  / 

Bertha  Schaefer,   Des 


Sandpaper  mural  on  wall  partition.  Standard  colors 
and  textures  of  commercial  sandpaper  were  used 
for  this  glistening  mural  of  subtly  toned  oranges 
and  golden  browns.  Bertha  Schaefer's  idea  that 
stock  sizes  of  vari-colored  and  vari-graded  sand- 
paper could  be  used  in  a  beautifully  patterned  wall 
was  carried  out  by  Ai-tist  Dorothy  Farr,  who 
mounted  the  different  sizes,  colors,  and  textures  of 
paper  in  a  nicely  balanced  geometric  design. 


Herman  Miller  Furniture  Showroom 
Grand  Rapids  Exhibition,  1951 
Alexander  H.  Girard,  Artist-Architect 


Paper  montage  mural.  Paper  cutouts  pasted  up  on 
one  wall  of  an  otherwise  severe  furniture  show- 
room form  a  rather  rococo  modern  mural.  The 
sharply  functional  lines  of  modern  furniture  appear 
more  subtle  and  soft  when  placed  in  such  a  gay  and 
colorful  setting.  This  is  another  example  of  mod- 
ern art  that  is  not  abstract  or  geometric.  The  room 
is  called  "space  for  an  open  mind." 

Alexander  Girard:  "The  mural  is  in  brilliant 
color.  I  made  it  entirely  out  of  various  papers : 
Italian,  Chinese,  domestic,  etc.  The  'ladies'  in  it 
are  cut  out  of  magazines — mostly  Vogue." 
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Philip  Johnson  Residence.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

Nicolas  Poussin,  Artist 

Philip  Johnson,  Architect 


Easel  painting  as  wall  partition.  That  nebulous  re- 
gion where  murals  leave  off  and  large  easel  paint- 
ings begin  has  been  redefined  by  architect  Philip 
Johnson  in  designing  his  own  glass  house.  A  museum 
curator  with  new  ideas,  he  has  adapted  a  museum 
exhibition  technique  to  his  own  living  room,  choos- 
ing a  seventeenth  century  oil  painting  as  a  par- 
tition. In  this  house  the  outstanding  mural  is  the 
surrounding  view  of  woods  as  seen  through  the 
glass  walls,  and  the  Poussin  scene  is  added  as  a 
charming  minor  mural  counterpoint.  Many,  many 
possibilities  for  adapting  large  paintings  to  mural 
use  are  suggested  by  this  screening  panel.  Following 
this  hint,  architects  might  well  employ  some  of  the 
many  excellent  American  paintings  that  still  remain 
in  the  artists'  studios. 
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SCULPTURE 


AS  sculpture  is  formed  in  the  same  materials  as  architecture,  some 
architects  consider  it  more  appropriate  than  mural  paintings  for  build- 
ings. However,  there  are  no  rules  that  each  part  of  a  building  must  be  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  foundation.  The  use  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or 
any  other  form  of  art,  depends  on  the  building  design,  the  location  of  the 
work,  and  on  the  effect  the  artist  or  sculptor,  and  architect,  want  to  achieve. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  sculpture:  intaglio  (in  which  the  forms  are 
incised  in  the  wall  itself,  a  kind  of  reverse  relief)  ;  low  relief  (in  which  the 
forms  are  low,  shallow,  close  to  the  wall)  ;  high  relief  (in  which  the  forms 
stand  out  at  some  depth  from  the  wall)  ;  free-standing  sculpture  (set  free 
of  walls,  standing  in  the  round)  ;  suspended  sculpture  (which  may  be  hung 
from  a  wall,  or  suspended  from  a  ceiling) .  There  are  many  architectural 
uses  for  sculpture :  entire  walls,  parts  of  walls,  or  areas  in  front  of  walls ; 
ceilings ;  doorways ;  window  frames ;  lintels ;  columns ;  roofs ;  corners ;  open 
room  spaces ;  courtyards,  gardens,  and  plazas. 

Whether  sculpture  for  architecture  portrays  the  human  figure,  forms  in 
nature,  or  abstract  shapes  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  the  sculptor's  approach  to 
life  and  feeling.  There  is  a  charm  and  challenge  and  an  excitement  in  the 
very  complex  variety  of  approaches.  It  may  be  true  that  a  rounded  Lipchitz 
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figure  quarrels  amicably  with  a  jagged  Roszak 
shape — but  we  have  gardens,  walls,  and  rooms 
enough  for  all. 

Today  there  is  what  might  be  called  a  dematerial- 
ization  school  of  sculptors  who  believe  in  the  fission- 
ing or  dematerialization  of  matter.  Their  work  is 
penetrated  by  space,  as  Pablo  Gargallo's  and  Henry 
Moore's  figures,  or  skeletal  in  shape,  as  many  of  the 
attenuations  of  Giacometti,  Richard  Lippold,  David 
Hare,  David  Smith.  Herbert  Ferber,  Mary  Gallery, 
and  Calvin  Albert.  We  have  a  materialistic  school 
whose  sculpture  is  solid,  chunky,  and  heavy  in  form, 
as  the  work  of  Gaston  LaChaise,  Chaim  Gross, 
Jose  de  Creeft,  Heinz  Warneke,  Henry  Kreis,  Jean 
de  Marco,  and  O'Connor  Barrett.  We  have  an  almost 
Heraclitean  concept  of  flux,  a  sculpture  of  movement, 
as  Calder's  mobiles.  We  have  a  sort  of  Platonesque 
sculpture,  shadows  reflected  on  a  wall,  as  the  color 
and  light  movement  projected  by  the  Clavilux  and 
color-organ,  or  the  plastic  light-forms  of  James 
Davis. 

Although  this  is  undoubtedly  too  facile  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  various  approaches  to  contemporary 
sculpture,  it  is  a  provocative  way  of  considering  the 
implications  of  sculptural  form.  There  are  even  those 
today  who  believe  that  sculpture  becomes  architec- 
ture, that  architecture  becomes  sculpture — a  sort 
of  metamorphosis  that  simplifles  everything.  What- 
ever the  sculptural  concept,  we  can  use  a  variety  of 
architectural  sculpture  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  distortion  in  many  of  today's  sculptures  may 
be  pai'tly  due  to  the  artists'  rejection  of  the  too 
smooth,  too  sweet,  too  insipid  sculpture  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Although  repudiation  of  the  past  is  sometimes 
necessary,  our  own  great  art  is  more  likely  to 
develop  from  an  interest  in  and  a  recognition  of  a 
healthy  variety  of  sculpture,  than  from  a  rejection 
of  a  particular  sculptural  approach.  Today  the  ques- 
tion of  ugliness  is  hotly  debated  but  ugliness  is  not 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  art.  There  was  a 
nightmare  quality  in  some  of  the  sculptural  gro- 
tesques of  the  richest  Gothic  period,  in  the  gargoyles 
of  Notre  Dame  for  example,  while  among  the  roman- 
tics of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  necro- 
philic  preoccupation  and  a  deliberate  portrayal  of 
the  ugly.  We  do  not  need  to  retrogress  in  our  ideas 
about  art  to  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  old  Hebraic 
tabu  against  graven  images,  nor  to  the  Puritanism 
that  swept  across  Europe  and  destroyed  Renaissance 
paintings  and  sculpture.  In  America  we  have  largely 
outgrown  our  own  Puritan  hangover  of  anti-art  and 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  another  prejudice  should 
now  blind  our  eyes. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  hints  of 


the  present  sculptural  approaches.  At  that  time 
architectural  sculptors  were  concerned  with  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  cornice  might  be  treated — 
whether  with  an  egg-and-dart  or  an  acanthus  motif 
carved  in  marble — and  with  the  human  figure, 
although  it  took  great  daring  to  carve  the  human 
figure  nude.  About  1914,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
experimented  with  geometric  forms  ( which  he 
called  "organic"  forms)  in  his  Chicago  Midway 
Gardens  restaurant,  calling  in  sculptor  Alfonso 
lanelli  to  work  with  him.  In  the  'twenties  modern 
architects  like  Buchman  and  Kahn  applied  still  more 
geometry  to  elevator  doors  and  building  lobbies. 
Then  in  the  government  programs  of  the  'thirties, 
architects  returned  to  decorating  their  buildings 
with  conventional  figures.  Rockefeller  Center,  too, 
followed  convention  in  its  sculpture,  although  it  did 
imaginatively  reintroduce  the  excellent  age-old  con- 
cept of  the  public  plaza  with  landscaping  and  sculp- 
ture to  offset  the  great  building  groups. 

Today  sculptors  and  architects  are  trying  new 
ways  of  using  sculpture.  In  addition  to  entire  wall 
reliefs,  occasional  reliefs  that  are  set  without  frame 
into  the  wall,  and  free-standing  figures,  architects 
are  concerned  with  the  textural  patterns  of  mass- 
produced  sculptural  forms,  such  as  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  molded  concrete  block  in  the  early  Millard 
and  Sturgis  houses,  and  more  recently  his  concrete 
decoration  for  Florida  Southern  College.  Sculptors 
are  now  reintroducing  color  into  their  sculpture,  as 
in  Gwen  Lux's  panels  for  the  Fine  Arts  Center  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  We  see  new  sculpture  in 
metal,  in  enamel  on  metal,  in  mosaic,  and  in  aggre- 
gates similar  to  cement.  Quite  a  cult  has  grown  up 
around  direct  metal  sculpture,  where  welders'  and 
brazers'  tools  and  the  instruments  of  industrial  pro- 
duction are  used  directly  to  shape  metal  into  struc- 
tural forms. 

One  recent  sculptural  trend  unfortunately  resulted 
in  a  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  driftwood  and  of 
strangely  shaped  natural  rocks  placed  in  or  around 
buildings,  but  it  started  with  an  honest  enough 
attempt  to  get  back  to  the  basic  forms  in  nature 
and  the  basic  qualities  of  materials.  Trees  are  also 
used  as  sculpture,  and  walls  have  been  built  with 
apertures  to  embrace  tree  limbs. 

Modern  lighting  techniques  have  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  modern  sculpture.  Sculptors  who 
do  architectural  sculpture  must  often  design  shapes 
that  will  absorb,  reflect,  and  vary  the  intense  light- 
ing of  modern  buildings.  In  some  cases  the  glare 
of  modern  lighting  calls  for  simple  shapes,  in  others 
intricate  sculptural  patterns  that  break  up  and  dif- 
fract the  glare. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


SCULPTURE:    STONE 


^^UR  rock-ribbed  country  is  a  sculptor's  paradise : 
^^  In  New  England  there  is  hard  granite  and  not 
quite  so  hard  marble ;  in  New  York  soft  brownstone 
and  sandstone ;  in  Pennsylvania  sparkly  schist ;  in 
Indiana  lannen;  in  Florida  coral  rock;  in  Georgia 
pinkish  marble ;  in  the  West  basalts  and  volcanic 
rock;  and  high  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  one  can  find 
a  white  marble  as  fine  as  Carrara  marble.  And  in 
sculptural  tradition  our  recent  past  is  richer  than 
we  think  for  there  was  vitality  and  originality 
within  the  limitations  of  the  classical  ornament. 
Fifty-odd  years  ago  most  of  our  buildings  were  cov- 
ered with  elaborate,  if  not  integrated,  sculptural 
devices.  In  the  older  districts  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  one  finds  an  infinite  variety  of  building  orna- 
mentation: quaint  brownstone  faces  peeling  like 
sunbathers  on  a  hot  beach ;  stone  cornices,  each  hand- 
carved  in  a  different  pattern ;  delicately  chiseled 
fireplace  mantels  with  finely  detailed  marble  cornu- 
copiae;  door  moldings  with  elaborate  eagles;  bal- 
ustrades of  stone  pineapples,  symbol  of  health. 

Architectural  stone  sculpture  has  changed  along 
with  our  type  of  architecture  and  there  is  still  a 
rich  variety  of  sculptural  possibilities.  If  we  have 
eliminated   cornices,   copings,    and   balustrades,   we 


Federal  Reserve  System  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sidney  Waugh,  Sculptor 

now  have  simple  facings  of  stone  and  marble  that 
cry  for  new  sculpture.  Also,  the  blocky  buildings 
created  by  city  zoning  ordinances  occasionally  invite 
a  heavy  sculpture  to  conform  to  their  set-back  style 
and,  although  many  heavy  masonry  buildings  have 
given  way  to  lighter  concrete  and  steel  structures, 
we  still  have  occasional  masonry  walls  that  can  be 
enhanced  by  heavy  stone  sculpture.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  non-monolithic  stone  sculpture  can  drama- 
tize our  lighter  contemporary  architecture. 

Stone  weathers  well  on  building  exteriors,  and 
certain  types  of  sculpture  lend  themselves  particu- 
larly well  to  stone  carving:  simple  solid  forms  in 
relief;  free-standing  figures;  fiatly  chiseled  low 
reliefs;  intaglio  with  delicate  shadowy  indications 
of  depth;  lacy,  pierced  stone  grilles.  Some  sculptors 
prefer  to  work  in  this  resistant  material — blunt, 
heavy,  unmalleable — because  it  challenges  their 
ingenuity  and  strength  and  is  durable.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  sculptors  tended  to  carve  stone 
detail  too  fine,  copying  the  more  delicate  modulations 
of  stucco  and  wood  ornamentation,  but  today,  when 
we  have  deliberately  returned  to  simplicity  in  our 
architecture,  stone  can  again  be  worked  in  a  manner 
that  emphasizes  its  essential  characteristics. 
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Functional  sculptured  grille.  Again  we  take  a  look 
at  Rockefeller  Center.  The  sculptured  limestone 
screen  above  the  side  entrance  to  the  Interna- 
tional Building  is  at  the  same  time  an  openwork 
grille  that  lets  fresh  air  into  the  building.  This  inter- 
esting use  of  architectural  sculpture  unites  the 
functional  and  the  artistic — the  delicate  filigree  of 
the  pierced  stone  serving  perfectly  as  a  fresh  air 
ventilator.  Although  the  theme  of  the  sculpture  is 
typical  of  Lee  Lawrie's  narrative  approach,  the 
neatly  stylized  rectangular  pattern  is  an  effective 
method  of  designing  for  a  tremendous  skyscraper 
wall. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  read  again  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  theme,  as  presented  by  the  Rockefeller 
Center  publicity  office,  of  Man's  History  in  fifteen 
hieroglyphs.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  intricate 
efforts  made  by  our  architects,  owners,  and  sculptors 
in  the  'thirties  to  revive  a  complex  allegorical  sym- 
bolism for  modern  sculpture. 

"The  central  hieroglyph  shows  three  male  figures 
representing  art,  history,  and  commerce,  which  have 
been  responsible  for  Man's  progress.  Above  them 
is  Mercury,  mythical  messenger,  symbolizing  com- 
munications, and  below  them  is  the  ship  of  trade. 
The  races  of  mankind  are  depicted  by  male  figures 
typical  of  each  race.  The  Big  Dipper  and  Southern 
Cross  portray  the  hemispheres  on  either  side  of  the 
headpiece  of  the  screen,  and  the  four  directions  of 
the  compass  are  indicated  by  a  sea  gull  and  a  whale's 
fluke  to  the  North,  palm  trees  for  the  South,  an 
Aztec  temple  for  the  West,  and  a  mosque  for  the 
East.  A  Norman  tower  signifies  the  old  order  of 
things  and  is  balanced  by  hieroglyphs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  screen  which  depicts  a  group  of  smoke- 
stacks as  symbols  of  the  industrial  age.  A  lion  em- 
blematizes the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  an  eagle 
its  republics.  At  the  top  a  formalized  representation 
of  the  sun's  rays  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  face 
of  a  stone  clock  6  feet  in  diameter." 

Whatever  the  storytelling  attempt,  this  2V-2  feet 
by  1514  feet  limestone  screen  is  an  interesting, 
although  not  a  new,  use  of  sculpture  for  a  modern 
building.  The  decorators  —  Rambusch  Decorating 
Company  and  Leon  B.  Solon,  colorist — have  also 
reintroduced  here  another  age-old  sculptural  device : 
color.  The  limestone  was  treated  with  a  mineral 
color,  which  allows  the  stone  to  breath. 
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Dudley  Pratt,  Sculptor 
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Carved  granite  pylon  at  entrance.  Abstract,  almost 
totemlike  in  composition,  this  column  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  architectural  design.  It  is 
done  in  polished  Swedish  red  granite  that  contrasts 
well  with  the  materials  used  in  the  building. 

The  architects:  "The  sculptures  were  used  to 
relieve  the  large  expanses  of  plain  brick  wall  and  to 
provide  points  of  interest,  in  both  form  and  subject 
matter,  at  places  readily  seen  by  persons  using  the 
building." 
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Sculpture  supported  by  black  granite  shaft.  The  out- 
door plaza  with  a  free-standing  sculptural  form  is 
actually  an  architectural  problem.  With  a  single 
simple  column  sculptor  Carl  Milles  has  dramatically 
solved  the  problem  of  planning  in  an  open  space, 
combining  formal  Renaissance  monumentality  with 
a  naturalistic  expression  that  relates  well  to  outdoor 
surroundings. 


Swedish  Tercentenary  Me 
Carl   Milles,  Sculptor 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


Design  of  sculpture  freed  from   architectural  frame. 

Much  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  sculpture  was 
an  elaboration  of  the  frame  itself,  and  even  Sullivan 
thought  of  architectural  ornamentation,  as  on  his 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  Building,  as  an  enrichment  of 
the  frame.  Modern  sculptors,  however,  often  con- 
ceive of  architectural  sculpture  as  rising  freely 
into  another  dimension — as  this  relief  by  Marshall 
Fredericks  does. 

The  architects:  "The  Veterans  Memorial  Build- 
ing was  conceived  as  a  memorial  to  the  veterans  of 
the  City  of  Detroit  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  problem  was  to  design 
a  useful  building  with  a  monumental  character  that 
would  fit  into  the  proposed  Civic  Center  being  de- 
veloped for  the  City  of  Detroit.  We  felt  that  a  blank 
wall  on  this  front  elevation  would  be  monumental 
and  yet  would  not  disturb  the  interior  efficiency 
of  the  plan.  At  the  same  time  we  felt  that  the  com- 
position of  that  blank  wall  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  suitable  ornamentation  emphasizing  the  memorial 
purpose  of  the  building.  We  also  felt  that  any  orna- 
mentation should  be  definitely  integrated  with  the 
building  and  molded  into  its  structure  rather  than 
being  a  plaque  or  obviously  attached  element. 

"The  character  of  the  sculpture  was  carefully 
studied  and  many  different  possibilities  considered. 
A  human  figure,  personifying  Victory,  rising  verti- 
cally in  the  center  of  the  panel  was  discarded  because 
of  its  elaborate  character.  Allegorical  sculpture 
arranged  at  varying  heights  on  the  front  was  also 
discarded  in  favor  of  something  more  forceful  and 
dignified.  The  eagle  finally  selected  was  not  intended 
as  a  military  symbol  but  rather  as  a  symbol  of  the 
building  itself.  It  was  chosen  because  of  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  simple  decorative  feature.  The 
laurel  and  palm  branches  in  the  talons  represent 
peace,  valor,  honor,  and  good  will,  and  the  V  of 
the  wings  symbolizes  Victory. 

"The  sculptor  was  consulted  at  a  very  early  stage 
in  the  design  of  the  building  and  we  worked  together 
closely;  his  contribution  and  suggestions  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  whole  project. 

"The  problem  of  contracting  for  art  work  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  when  working  for  the  City.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  manner  of  contracting  for 
the  Veterans  Building  could  well  be  followed  in  all 
other  similar  cases.  Mr.  Fredericks  was  engaged  at 
a  very  early  date  in  the  development  of  the  build- 
ing. This  was  done  by  having  the  Memorial  Hall 
Commission  agree  to  the  ultimate  selection  of  Mr. 
Fredericks  as  the  sculptor  for  the  building  and 
including  his  name  in  the  specifications  as  the  sculp- 
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Marshall  Fredericks,  Sculptor 
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tor  from  whom  the  contractor  was  to  procure  the 
necessary  models.  A  definite  amount  of  money,  which 
the  contractor  was  to  include  in  his  bid,  was  set  up 
in  the  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  models  and 
the  sculptural  work.  This  amount  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Fredericks  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  model- 
ing was  determined.  The  advance  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  working  with  the  sculptor  at  an  early  date 
made  it  possible  to  have  this  phase  of  the  work 
incorporated  in  the  general  contract  bids.  Inasmuch 
as  the  City  of  Detroit  requires  that  no  alternates 
be  allowed  in  the  specification  and  that  the  low  bid 
be  adopted,  Mr.  Fredericks  felt  free  to  do  the  pre- 
liminary sketching  and  consultation  required  and 
at  the  same  time  we  were  assured  that  the  proper 
sculptor  would  be  employed  on  the  project.  This 
arrangement  had  the  further  advantage  of  not  obli- 
gating the  City  or  the  Memorial  Hall  Commission 
for  any  expense  to  the  sculptor  until  the  building 
contract  was  entered  into. 

"With  the  size  of  the  sculpture  definitely  estab- 
lished and  shown  on  our  drawings  and  a  preliminary 
model  made,  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  was 
able  to  make  a  definite  determination  of  the  cost 
of  carving  and  erecting  the  work.  We  were  able, 
too,  to  design  the  proper  steel  reinforcing  by  which 
this  eagle  is  held  back  in  the  structural  system  of 
the  building,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  it  was  a 
very  complicated  structural  problem. 

"The  Memorial  Hall  Commission,  as  the  client, 
made  several  visits  to  Mr.  Frederick's  studio  in  the 
preliminary  phase  and  did  approve  the  designs  based 
on  our  recommendations.  After  the  work  was  under 
contract,  all  models  were  approved  by  this  office 
and  the  Memorial  Hall  Commission  before  they 
were  forwarded  to  the  Vermont  Marble  Company 
for  carving.  Mr.  Fredericks  and  one  of  our  archi- 
tects visited  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  and 
inspected  the  carving  in  the  shop.  Several  trips  were 
necessary  on  this  work.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
sculptor  should  be  asked  to  install  the  actual  carv- 
ing and  always  make  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
general  contractor,  who  in  this  case  included  that 
work  in  the  subcontract  of  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company." 

Marshall  Fredericks:  "The  Detroit  Veterans  Me- 
morial is  of  Vermont  Danby  marble.  The  sculptural 
elements  are  comprised  of  the  30  foot  marble  'Vic- 
tory Eagle'  on  the  main  facade  (see  cut),  seven  20 
foot  pylons  carved  with  incised  reliefs  of  historical 
subjects,  and  a  7  foot  polished  bronze  'Great  Seal' 
mounted  on  the  red  granite  beside  the  main  entrance. 

"In  this  particular  instance  I  began  working  with 
the  architects  when  the  building  was  in  a  prelimi- 
nary study  stage,  which  is  the  best  procedure  and 
one  which  seems  to  produce  a  well  integrated  and 
consistent  whole.  This  was  a  huge  work  entailing 
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many  problems  during  the  process  of  making  the 
models,  quarrying  the  selected  marble,  carving,  ship- 
ping, erecting,  and  finishing  in  place. 

"There  is  so  much  to  say  about  the  relationship 
between  architecture  and  sculpture  and  the  great 
possibilities  in  an  intelligent  collaboration  between 
them  that  I  wouldn't  know  where  to  begin.  There 
are,  too,  endless  physical  and  esthetic  problems 
which  are  of  great  interest.  I  can  say,  however,  that 
just  as  sculpture  in  alliance  with  architecture  gains 
in  purpose,  importance,  usefulness,  scale,  and 
greater  appreciation,  so  architecture  in  alliance  with 
sculpture  gains  in  added  beauty,  richness,  interest, 
warmth,  and  in  those  spiritual  and  personal  qual- 
ities which  give  a  structure  meaning  to  the  human 
beings  who  use  it.  Sculpture  can  help  to  identify 
the  building  with  its  purpose.  This  is  superbly  illus- 
trated by  the  memorial  to  the  dead  on  the  lower 
Nile,  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  and  the  temples  of 
ancient  Greece. 

"Today  the  term  'architectural  sculpture'  somehow 
implies  a  limitation  or  criticism,  although  it  is 
actually  a  definition  only.  We  have  all  heard  the 
remark,  'His  work  is  too  architectural,'  used  to  damn 
a  sculpture  as  a  hard,  uninspired,  unimaginative, 
and  restricted  product  based  upon  the  styles  of  the 
past.  The  remark  has  the  strange  power  of  convey- 
ing an  image  of  an  angular  figure  covered  with 
conventionalized  drapery  and  invariably  carved  in 
gray  limestone.  To  me  all  fine  sculpture  is  archi- 
tectural in  the  sense  that  it  embodies  many  of  the 
same  basic  principles  that  architecture  does,  and, 
in  the  same  sense,  all  architecture  is  sculptural : 
the  study  of  space,  form,  and  related  masses.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  definite  division;  it  is  difficult  at 
times  to  tell  where  one  stops  and  the  other  begins. 

"Many,  when  thinking  of  sculpture  together  with 
architecture,  think  only  of  those  works  that  are  a 
part  of  some  structure.  This  is  limiting.  A  fountain, 
or  any  other  sculpture  at  all  associated  with  archi- 
tectural units,  is  a  part  of  the  architecture  to  the 
extent  that  the  architecture  must  be  considered  in 
their  design,  and  that  a  unity  and  harmony  must 
exist  between  them.  How  can  any  work  be  planned 
without  carefully  relating  it  to  the  settings  and 
surroundings?  All  created  objects,  such  as  pylons, 
gateways,  walls,  gardens,  and  landscaping — they  all 
have  form  and  therefore  are  sculptural — should  be 
related  to  surrounding  forms.  Everything  is  form 
and  all  to  be  beautiful  must  have  unity.  This  unity 
to  me  is  architecture. 

"As  work  progresses  many  occasions  may  arise 
where  the  form-conscious  fresh  eye  of  the  sculptor 
can  be  of  value.  Being  consistently  aware  of  the 
endless  variations  of  form ;  the  adaptation  of  mate- 
rials to  sculpture;  the  possibilities  of  texture,  light 
and   shadow,    volume    and   masses,   color,   an   asso- 


ciate sculptor  might  be  able  to  contribute  sugges- 
tions extremely  pertinent  and  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  architecture  itself. 

"Oddly  enough,  many  of  my  most  valuable  criti- 
cisms have  been  given  by  architects,  rather  than  by 
other  sculptors.  This  is  probably  true  because  they 
see  the  work  less  in  technical  detail  and  more  in 
relation  to  the  surrounding  forms,  from  a  broader 
and  less  personal  point  of  view.  The  sculptor  auto- 
matically sees  an  object  as  he  himself  might  do  it, 
while  the  architect  sees  it  as  part  of  a  whole  con- 
ception, as  well  as  a  form  in  itself. 

"Somehow  architecture,  that  great  bond,  must 
embrace  the  other  arts  and  all  must  fuse  into  a 
beautiful,  functional,  and  harmonious  whole.  There 
are  many  problems  and  forces  hindering  the  per- 
fect working  out  of  this  idea.  Lack  of  time  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  production  of  monu- 
mental sculpture  today.  This  hinders  in  many  ways. 
Seldom  is  it  possible  to  thoroughly  study  a  problem 
or  work  out  the  design  as  completely  as  it  should 
be.  Often  sketches  have  to  be  submitted  very  quickly 
with  nothing  to  work  from  but  preliminary  blue- 
prints. This,  I  believe,  accounts  in  many  cases  for 
the  sculpture  being  merely  a  superimposed  decora- 
tion, often  unnecessary,  even  perhaps  disturbing  to 
the  simple  form  of  the  building. 

"Often  it  is  not  possible  to  execute  full  size  mod- 
els, leaving  much  opportunity  for  error  in  enlarge- 
ment of  the  smaller  models  by  carvers.  When  one 
does  have  the  opportunity  to  execute  a  woi'k  in  full 
size,  time  seldom  permits  carrying  it  to  the  perfec- 
tion desired.  However,  due  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  construction  schedule  it  is  seldom 
possible  for  the  sculptor  to  carve  his  own  work. 
Often  the  blocks  are  quarried  but  a  few  weeks 
before  the  completion  date,  necessitating  even  more 
rush  in  the  carving.  There  are  today  few  instances 
whei'e  the  work  can  actually  be  carved  in  place, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  arrangement. 

"The  financial  aspect  is  also  a  problem.  To  execute 
sculpture  of  monumental  scale,  the  sculptor  requires 
space;  height;  light;  heat  equipment  of  all  descrip- 
tions; qualities  of  materials;  and  assistants  to  help 
with  lifting,  crating,  enlarging,  casting,  and  numer- 
ous other  purely  mechanical  tasks  that  go  into  the 
creation  of  a  large  scale  work.  All  this  is  expensive. 
Often,  in  the  event  of  bronze  or  other  cast  metal 
work,  inferior  foundries  are  selected  to  execute  the 
work  because  of  lower  prices  or  quicker  service.  The 
bad  results  are  always  obvious  and  to  those  who 
care,  discouraging.  For  the  sculptor  doing  small 
salon  pieces  the  requirements  are  minor,  but  for 
one  executing  works  of  large  size  the  overhead 
is  great. 

"The  financial  difficulties  are  evident  to  most 
architects,   but   unfortunately  not  always   to  their 


clients.  The  clients  seldom  realize  the  work  and 
expense  involved.  I  recall  one  story  in  which  pro- 
jected beautiful  and  necessary  sculptural  elements 
were  eliminated  from  a  building  for  lack  of  a  sum 
of  money  which  was  less  than  that  spent  on  some 
incidental  stock  decorations. 

"Another  disadvantage  today,  of  course,  is  the 
scarcity  of  skilled  labor.  To  a  sculptor  it  is  impor- 
tant that  that  portion  of  the  work  which  he  cannot 
do  himself,  due  to  limitation  of  time  and  his  own 
strength,  be  done  by  people  who  know  their  craft 
and  are  happy  doing  it.  It  is  very  difficult  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  find  expert  carvers,  plaster 
woi'kers,  pointers,  bronze  founders,  patineurs,  and 
other  workers  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  monumental  sculpture. 

"Despite  these  problems,  which  are  common  in  all 


fields,  I  have  a  sincere  belief  that  we  are  on  our 
way  toward  a  great  period  of  development  in  the 
arts.  It  may  come  through  discouragement  to  some 
and  certainly  cannot  come  without  the  tremendous 
energy  and  effort  of  many.  I  believe  that  through 
a  mutual,  understanding  relationship  of  creative 
minds  working  toward  a  common  goal,  a  goal  of 
the  spirit  and  heart  as  well  as  the  brain  and  machine, 
we  will  accomplish  a  cultural  development  beyond 
our  dreams.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  do — a  lot  of 
dreaming,  thinking,  planning,  and  working — but  the 
possibilities  are  endless.  I,  as  a  sculptor,  want  to  be 
a  part  of  this  development.  I  know,  too,  one  cannot 
work  alone.  The  answer  lies  in  the  harmonious 
correlated  effort  of  many.  I  cannot  imagine  sculpture 
separate  and  apart  from  architecture;  they  are 
indissoluble,  each  is  the  other." 


West  Suburban  Temple,  River  Forest   Illinois 

Milton  Horn,  Sculptor;  Loebl,  Schlossman  &  Bennett,  Architects 


Sculpture  on  synagogue  helps  define  the  building's 
purpose.  Milton  Horn:  "The  popular  misconception 
that  the  Jewish  religion  forbids  the  figurative  arts 
and  especially  the  art  of  sculpture  is  principally  due 
to  two  things.  First,  the  misreading  of  the  Bible 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious  cause  of  this  mistaken 
idea.  This  misreading  is  strange  because  the  Bible 


specifically  mentions  that  organic  forms  should  be 
used  as  inspiration  and  it  even  names  the  sculptors 
who  are  to  execute  sculpture  for  the  Ai'k  and  the 
Temple.  Second,  papal  and  local  ecclesiastical  edicts 
have  at  various  times  in  various  European  countries 
forbidden  the  Jews  to  beautify  the  exterior  of  their 
synagogues.  Since  one  cannot  point  to  a  continuous 
tradition  of  Jewish  religious  art  and  synagogues 
have  not  rivaled  the  churches  in  beauty,  the  idea 
that  religious  art  was  forbidden  could  not  be  easily 
challenged. 

"However,  this  misconception  is  being  slowly  cor- 
rected by  recent  archaeological  findings  which  show 
figurative,  animal,  and  floral  forms  sculptured  on 
Palestine  synagogues  dating  between  the  second  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  famous  Dura-Europos  syna- 
gogue frescoes  representing  the  human  form  are 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  denial  of  this  old  tabu." 


Low  relief  panels  on  government  building.  The  Cane 
Cutter,  10  feet  by  20  feet  by  1  foot,  was  carved 
in  Alabama  limestone.  The  regional  subject  matter 
is  typical  of  the  government's  art  program.  Com- 
pleted in  1940-41,  this  low  relief  fills  its  architectural 
space  in  pleasing  proportion. 


Federal   Office  Building,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 

Armin  Scheler,  Sculptor 

Federal  Works  Agency,  Public  Buildings  Administration,  Fine  Arts  Section 

Louis  A.  Simon,  Supervising  Architect 

Howard  L.  Cheney,  Consulting  Architect 


Laboratory  Building,  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  Argo,  Illinois 

Lee  Lawrie,  Sculptor 

Schmidt.   Garden  &   Erikson,  Architects 


Modern  building  designed  around  conventional 
columns  and  reliefs.  The  Architects:  "Mr.  George 
M.  Moffett,  at  that  time  the  president  of  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company,  had  commissioned  the  sculp- 
tor Lee  Lawrie  to  make  a  scale  model  of  the  entrance 
to  the  research  laboratory  that  was  to  be  included 
in  a  large  building  program  under  consideration  by 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  This  had  all 
happened  before  we,  as  architects,  were  called  into 
the  picture,  and  before  any  plans  had  been  made. 
Normally,  the  architect,  feeling  the  need  for  sculp- 
ture in  his  design,  dictates  to  the  sculptor  how  the 
sculpture  shall  be  designed.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  sculptor's  model  suggested  to  the  architect  the 
design  of  the  building." 


High  relief  marble  plaque.  This  figure  of  Noah  was 
commissioned  by  the  government  as  a  result  of  a 
national  competition  in  1936. 

In  higher  relief  than  the  preceding  example,  this 
sculpture  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  background 
by  means  of  materials  as  well  as  cast  shadow.  In  the 
detail  shown  the  figure  appears  less  round  than  it 
does  when  seen  in  relation  to  the  entire  wall. 


S.    Post    Office,    Bronx,    New    York 

Charles  Rudy,   Sculptor 

icurement   Division,   Treasury   Dept. 

Thomas   Harlan  Ellett,  Architect 


Wall   relief   in   main   lobby   of   Technology    Institute. 

College  buildings  today  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
Gothic  cloisters  of  our  fathers.  Urbane  and  sleek 
as  modern  office  buildings,  college  architecture 
avoids  gargoyles  and  furbelows.  The  modern  build- 
ings are  scientific  laboratories  seething  with  ideas 
that  need  clean  lines  and  spaces  in  which  to  develop. 
The  art  of  modern  college  buildings  is  pruned  down 
to  the  elements  of  line  and  space  that  express  the 
architecture. 

In    this    technical    building,    a    low    relief    panel 
carved  in  limestone  is  kept  almost  flat  in  design. 


Institute  of  Technology,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,   Illinois 

Edgar  Miller,  Sculptor 

Holabird  &  Root  &  Burgee,  Architects 
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Severe  marble  front  enriched  by  sculpture.  The  archi- 
tect who  designed  the  plain  functional  bank  exten- 
sion pictured  as  the  frontispiece  of  Chapter  I 
(Pietro  Belluschi  was  then  designing  for  A.  E. 
Doyle  Associates,  Architects)  has  added  a  few  notes 
of  enrichment  to  this  equally  simple  building  front. 
Here  we  find  a  happy  combination  of  austere  lines, 
reminiscent  of  the  classic  architecture  created  by  the 
early  Mediterranean  civilizations,  and  the  most  func- 
tional modernism  relieved  by  low  relief  carvings. 
American  art  and  architecture  are  made  up  of 
just  such  blendings  of  cultures — a  bit  of  classicism 
from  Italy,  a  bit  of  functionalism  from  the  so-called 
international  style  (which  may  have  originated  in 
some  of  our  own  simple  factory  buildings),  a  bit 
of  regionalism  in  the  local  sculptural  design  (al- 
though here  the  design  is  predominantly  classic  in 
its  inspirations),  a  bit  of  richness  in  the  imported 
materials  from  which  this  building  is  made.  Of 
course,  these  elements  must  be  used  by  the  architect 
in  a  creative  way,  not  just  copied  and  haphazardly 
applied,  if  true  contemporary  work  is  to  be  done, 
but  today  it  is  true  that  stimulating  influences  come 
from  far   and  wide. 


First  National   Bank  of  Portland,  Branch   in  Salem,  Oregon 
Frederic  Littman,  Sculptor 
Pietro  Belluschi,  Architect 
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Church  of  St.  Frances  Cabrini,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Thorshov  and  Cerny,   Inc.  (formerly  Long  and  Thorshov 


Simple    stone    cross    set    against    plain    brick    front. 

This  sculptural  motif  expresses  in  its  lines  not  only 
the  religious  aspirations  of  the  symbolism  but  an 
architectural  asceticism — a  sculpture  whose  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,  perhaps. 


Bases  for  columns.  Albert  Ely  Ives:  "The  carved 
marble  bases  for  the  columns  were  purchased  from 
a  local  antique  dealer.  Our  rainy  season  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  all  roof  supporting  wooden  posts 
off  the  ground  or  masonry  floors.  In  simple  houses 
a  concrete  block  is  generally  used,  but  in  this  in- 
stance we  wished  to  emphasize  the  detail.  The  carved 
marble  bases,  which  stand  out  as  the  only  obvious 
detail  on  the  lanai,  contrast  directly  with  the  expanse 
of  coral  stone  paving." 
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Knudsen  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Albert  Ely  Ives,  Architect 


Residence  of  John  Rood.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
John  Rood,  Sculptor 

Figure  group  in  stair  well.  A  Resurrection  group 
representing  Mary,  Christ,  and  St.  John  stands 
in  the  stair  well  of  the  sculptor's  studio.  The 
figures  are  six  feet  high,  though  this  is  unfor- 
tunately not  apparent  from  the  photograph.  Here 
we  can  see  that  today's  sculptors,  even  though 
they  work  in  a  modern  way,  have  not  forgotten 
the  splendid  carved  stone  figures  in  the  portico 
of  Chartres  Cathedral. 


CHAPTER   XI  I 


SCULPTURE; 


WOOD 


^oney   Island  Baroque 
L9th  century  wood  carvings 
mported  from  Leipzig 
nfiuenced  American  carvers 


1A#E  touch  wood  to  ward  off  evil  and  to  bring  luck.  This  is  such  an  ancient 
superstition  that  we  are  not  certain  of  its  origins,  although  they  may 
be  related  to  the  myth  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  Golden  Bough,  or  the  Ygdrasil 
of  the  eddas.  Influenced  by  anthropormorphism  or  not,  we  love  wood. 
Although  wood  is  the  material  of  the  coffin,  it  is  also  the  material  of  the 
cradle.  Wood  is  warm,  soft,  colorful — a  living  material  rather  than  an 
inanimate  one  like  stone,  metal,  concrete,  and  glass. 

As  wood  cracks  under  severe  weather  stress,  like  any  gentle  material, 
it  is  better  to  use  wood  sculpture  indoors.  Only  when  treated  with  preserva- 
tives and  set  in  a  sheltered  area  does  it  stand  up  well  outdoors.  However, 
despite  this  disadvantage,  there  are  many  ways  of  using  wood  and,  carved, 
chiseled  or  hewn,  it  is  an  easily  worked  material. 

To  create  in  our  modern  houses  an  elegance  often  found  in  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  houses,  architects  and  sculptors  are  looking  for 
new  forms  and  applications  of  sculptured  wood  details  that  will  be  as 
appropriate  to  contemporary  architecture  as  carved  moldings  and  doorway 
emblems  were  to  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  buildings.  The  caryatid, 
originally  a  draped  figure  supporting  an  entablature,  has  been  used  in  new 
abstract,  totempole,  or  neo-classic  forms  as  a  supporting  column  in  some 
of  the  most  severe  modern  houses.  The  exquisitely  carved  wainscots  of  our 
grandfathers'  rooms  are  part  of  a  long  tradition  of  wooden  wall  panel  sculp- 
ture and  today  the  wall  panel  tradition  is  being  continued  in  an  idiom 
natural  to  our  architecture,  as  is  the  tradition  of  the  free  standing  figure. 
The  free  forms  of  Wharton  Esherick's  carved  staircase  illustrate  that  a 
traditional  idea  can  be  given  a  new  form  which  relates  logically  to  modern 
surroundings. 

Very  early  in  our  modern  period,  around  1900,  certain  architects 
developed  original,  honest  uses  of  wood  detailing.  Greene  &  Greene,  west 
coast  architects,  exposed  carved  beams  and  wallboard  joints  in  their 
residential  architecture.  These  examples  of  carpentry  and  millwork  had  a 
true  sculptural  character,  as  did  some  of  the  work  done  by  Bernard  Maybeck, 
another  early  twentieth  century  western  architect.  Then,  at  Taliesin  and 
Taliesin  West,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  elaborated  the  beam  and  supporting 
post  of  architecture  into  purely  sculptural  shape.  These  early  woodwork 
details  compare  well  with  many  of  the  modern  abstract  pieces  that  appear 
in  our  contemporary  art  galleries  as  exhibition  sculpture.  Present-day 
sculptors  could  learn  much  from  the  early  collaborations  of  sensitive 
architects  and  woodworking  craftsmen. 

Besides  our  native  wood-working  tradition  and  the  new  applications  of 
wood  details  developed  by  American  architects  and  sculptors,  another  factor 
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has  influenced  our  contemporary  wood  sculpture  for 
architecture.  The  influx  of  European  artists,  who 
fled  political  and  cultural  restrictions  in  their  own 
countries,  has  greatly  enriched  our  American  artis- 
tic standards,  as  well  as  our  methods  of  work.  Ivan 
Mestrovic,  who  fled  Yugoslavia,  a  forested  country 
like  our  own  Pacific  Northwest,  is  one  of  our  for- 
eign-born artists  who  has  a  genuine  feeling  for 
wood-carving  as  related  to  architectural  forms.  He 
says : 

"In  a  broad  sense  every  true  sculpture  is  'archi- 
tectural', since  sculpture,  like  pure  architecture,  has 
its  own  statics.  However,  architecture,  besides  its 
esthetic  effect,  has  primarily  a  utilitarian  purpose 
while  sculpture  has  only  an  esthetic  and  symbolic 
intent. 

"Artistic  vision  must  be  integrated  with  the 
nature  of  the  material  through  which  it  seeks  ex- 
pression;  both   sculptors   and  architects  must  take 


Ivan  Mestrovic's 
Flight  Into  Egypt 


into  account  the  nature  of  the  material  as  a  medium 
of  expression.  For  instance,  a  sculpture  in  stone 
must  be  differently  conceived  from  a  sculpture  in 
bronze — it  must  be  more  substantial  and  more  com- 
pact— and  a  sculptor  working  in  wood  must  take 
into  account  the  structure  of  wood  and  follow  its 
growth.  Bernini  lacked  the  vision  of  sculpture  in 
stone,  although  he  worked  in  stone.  Similarly,  Michel- 
angelo's work  would  not  reflect  a  vision  of  sculpture 
in  bronze  even  if  it  were  cast  in  bronze. 

"In  the  past,  buildings — at  least  those  of  a  monu- 
mental character — sought  an  artistic  and  esthetic 
expression  and  were  not  limited  to  utilitarian  pur- 
poses only,  as  in  modern  times.  Their  architectural 
part  gave  them  their  exterior  and  interior  shape 
and  form,  while  the  sculptural  part  spoke  of  their 
artistic  conception  and  spiritual  inspiration  (as  in 
various  religious  temples).  These  buildings  repre- 
sented an  organic  whole  both  in  form  and  concep- 
tion. This  logic  determined  the  place  and  position  of 
everything. 

"You  might  remark  that  nothing  can  be  done 
against  the  times  and  ideas,  or  absence  of  ideas, 
but  I  maintain  that,  even  in  spite  of  the  times  and 
ideas,  expression  can  be  given  to  an  esthetic  feel- 
ing. In  order  to  succeed,  three  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account:  artists  (architects  and  sculptors)  ; 
sponsors;  and  public  opinion.  Intellectuals  and  brain 
workers  are  very  important  because  they  can  guide 
both  individuals  and  communities  and  show  them 
the  esthetic  side  and  purpose  of  life  in  accordance 
with  the  dictum:  Men  do  not  live  of  bread  alone, 
but  also  of  the  spirit. 

"As  to  the  integration  of  sculpture  inside  and  out- 
side buildings,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  exterior 
and  interior  sculpture  have  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral architectural  plan  of  the  building  and  express 
some  idea,  as  well  as  decorate.  Each  organic  build- 
ing, whatever  its  purpose,  has  its  logical  center,  or 
centers,  where  sculpture  is  appropriate.  The  choice 
of  the  material  depends  on  the  subject  chosen.  There 
are  subjects  which  require  a  wai-mer,  while  others 
require  a  colder,  material. 

"Art,  although  by  its  very  nature  the  result  of 
the  intimate  feeling  of  the  artist,  does  not  have  an 
abstract  character  outside  real  life.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  life,  if  life  is  envisaged  in 
its  full  sense.  All  individuals  and  communities  should 
take  an  interest  in  art  as  beneficial  to  their  spiritual 
and  cultural  progress,  even  if  their  interest,  in 
accordance  with  their  different  capabilities,  should 
be  on  a  small  scale.  Art  has  its  appropriate  place 
in  small  modest  apartments  as  well  as  in  monu- 
mental buildings  or  mansions  in  the  same  way  as 
music,  which  appeals  to  the  ear,  or  prayer,  which 
appeals  to  the  soul,  have  their  place." 
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Greene  &  Greene,  California  architects 

at  tlie  turn  of  the  century,  had  a  sculptural  approach  to  architectural  details 

(as  in  the  house  above  and  at  right) 


Bernard  Maybecl<,  another  western  architect 

of  the  1900's,  also  had  an  imaginative  feeling  for  wood  detail 
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Wood  and  stone  form  dramatic,  integrated  sculptural 
motifs.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright:  "Bring  out  the  nature 
of  the  materials,  let  their  nature  intimately  into 
your  scheme.  Strip  the  wood  of  varnish  and  let  it 
alone.  .  .  .  Reveal  the  nature  of  the  wood,  plaster, 
brick  or  stone  in  your  designs ;  they  are  all  by 
nature  friendly  and  beautiful.  No  architectural 
treatment  can  be  really  a  matter  of  fine  art  when 
these  truly  natural  characteristics  are,  or  their 
essential  nature  is,  outraged  or  neglected.  .  .  ."* 


*  Frank    Llovd    IVriaht 
copyright,    1941,   by    Dtiell. 


Frederick   Guthe 


Taliesen  West,  near  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Architect 
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Carleton  D.  Wall  Residence,  "Snowflake",  Plymouth,  Michigan 

Milton  Horn,  Sculptor 

Frank  Lloyd   Wright,  Architect 


Relief  emphasizes  principal  directions  of  room.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  not  only  sculpts  some  of  the  archi- 
tectural masses  and  columns  of  his  houses  but 
he  has,  on  occasion,  called  in  other  sculptors  to 
collaborate  with  him,  as  in  this  example  done  in 
1944. 

Milton  Horn:  "Mr.  Wright  gave  me  a  preliminary 
tracing  of  the  elevation  and  plan  which  showed  the 
location  and  dimensions  of  the  relief.  Then  I  visited 
the  site  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
projected  structure  in  situ.  Like  the  architect,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  entire  structure,  the  site,  and 
the  inhabitants.  Only  with  this  idea  can  the  work 
be  made  an  organic  part  of  the  whole.  This  is  part 
of  the  process  of  arriving  at  the  completed  work. 

"The  room  was  planned  so  that  the  relief  faced  a 
glass  wall  overlooking  a  terrace.  After  building  a 
scale  model  of  the  section  of  the  room  proposed  for 


the  relief  and  approximating  the  lighting  condi- 
tions, I  made  a  preliminary  sketch  which  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Wright.  Shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  new 
set  of  drawings  which  showed  a  new  design  for 
the  ceiling.  This  naturally  required  that  the  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  panel  be  changed.  Mr.  Wright 
had  also  added  a  skylight  above  the  relief.  I  was 
delighted  with  this  addition  because  the  skylight 
helps  override  the  brilliant  face-on  light  of  the 
glass  wall.  The  only  other  solution  to  this  murderous 
light  was  to  carve  a  very  high  relief  with  many 
undercuts,  but  this  would  have  made  the  forms  much 
too  heavy  for  the  room.  With  the  skylight  added,  I 
was  able  to  make  a  rich  design  without  overpower- 
ing the  room.  The  skylight  above  the  relief  has 
a  container  for  artificial  light  which  is  used  when 
the  natural  light  is  too  weak  to  illuminate  the 
sculpture. 
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"After  the  second  set  of  drawings  had  been  stud- 
ied, Mr.  Wright  invited  me  to  come  to  Taliesin  where 
I  worked  for  more  than  a  week  on  the  new  sketches. 
Mr.  Wright  and  I  discussed  the  problem  and  we 
exchanged  ideas  on  the  general  handling.  When  we 
agreed  upon  the  general  scheme  I  went  to  Olivet. 
There  I  made  construction  drawings  for  the  lamina- 
tion of  the  cherry  wood  panel  and  designed  the  spac- 
ing of  the  cleats  in  back  of  the  panel,  which  are  not 
screwed  on  but  rather  dovetailed  into  the  back  of 
the  wood.  This  arrangement,  which  allows  the  panel 
to  move  freely,  prevents  the  wood  from  warping  or 
tearing  when  it  expands  and  contracts.  When  the 
panel  breathes,  it  rides  up  and  down  as  if  on  rails; 
there  is  no  pulling.  Also,  where  the  cherry  wood 
meets  the  cypress  wood  wall  above  the  panel,  the 
cypress  wood  slightly  overlaps.  The  panel  is  fitted 
so  that  this  slight  overhang  is  the  only  thing  that 
holds  it  in  place,  thereby  giving  the  wood  further 
breathing  space.  Mr.  Wright  designed  his  wall  with 
an  air  space  behind  the  panel,  and  the  raking  of  the 
brick  joints  permits  air  to  circulate  around  the 
panel. 

"The  roughing  out  of  the  sculpture  was  done  in  my 
former  studio  in  Olivet.  The  sculpture  was  completed 
the  following  spring  in  situ,  the  form  undergoing 
a  metamorphosis  as  dictated  by  the  light  conditions, 
etc.  This  work  was  not  pointed  from  the  sketch  at 
all,  but  was  carved  directly.  The  sketch,  as  I  have 
said,  only  served  as  a  suggestion  for  the  general 
solution  to  the  problem. 

"Because  Mr.  Wright  had  my  work  in  mind  when 
designing  the  room,  he  tied  it  in  with  the  design 
of  the  ceiling  and  the  shape  of  the  wall  on  which 
the  sculpture  is  done.  This  posed  problems  for  me 
to  solve.  For  instance,  at  the  top  a  strong  horizontal 
was  necessary  to  relieve  the  shape  caused  by  the 
peak  of  the  ceiling  which,  umbrella-like,  cantilevers 
out  of  the  masonry  wall.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
create  an  illusion  of  vertical  support  for  that  peak. 
This  was  achieved  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  horse, 
and  the  crouching  girl  and  foliage.  Occasionally  the 
uncarved  areas  were  carried  through  the  sculptured 
forms  in  horizontal  bands,  tying  the  relief  optically 
to  the  brick  and  emphasizing  the  horizontal  treat- 
ment of  the  room.  Upon  these  horizontal  bands  the 
grain  of  the  wood  was  emphasized  by  pressing  into 
the  wood  here  and  there  along  the  general  pattern 
of  the  grain.  This  treatment  eifected  a  transition 
between  the  carved  and  uncarved  areas.  The  highest 
point  of  the  carved  surface  is  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  uncarved  areas.  The  carved  surfaces  were  left 
as  they  were  cut  by  the  gouges,  making  a  transition 
to  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the  brick  and  at  the 
same  time  emphasizing  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  tools  employed.  The  light  factors  dictated 
the  various  depths  of  the  incised  relief." 


Tree-like  stairway  hewn   from  solid   logs.   Wharton 

Esherick:  "The  sculptor's  free  forms  could  easily 
be  used  more  often  with  the  mathematical  straight 
lines  and  right  angles  of  architecture.  The  spiral 
stair  was  created  for  my  studio  in  1930.  When  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  came  around  in  1939,  George 
Howe,  as  architect,  and  I,  as  furniture  designer 
and  builder,  were  called  to  do  a  room.  We  lifted  the 
stair  out  of  my  studio  and  built  the  room  around  it." 


Esherick  Studio,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
Wharton  Eshericl<,  Sculptor 


Residence  of  Alexander  Girard,  Grosse  Point,  Mictiigan 
Alexander  Girard,  Architect  and  Sculptor 


Arnold  Newman  Studio,  New  York,  New  York 
Chaim  Gross,  Sculptor 


Bas-relief  over  mantel.  This  piece  —  Offspring,  by 
Chaim  Gross  —  not  only  has  solidity  and  earthy 
roundness  but  it  gives  a  lofty  quality  of  space  to 
the  tremendously  high  studio.  The  sculpture  might 
be  suspended  from  the  wall  without  the  base  and 
still  not  appear  heavy. 


Cut-out  plywood  relief.  Mr.  Girard:  "First  of  all, 
the  Nativity  panel  happened  without  too  much  re- 
search. At  the  time  the  panel  was  made  we  had  a 
large  blank  wall  in  our  house — the  kind  of  wall  on 
which  a  chunk  of  gingerbread  always  seems  to  look 
good.  The  cut-out-plywood-painted  idea  was  the  full 
blooming  of  a  technique  we  had  used  for  making 
toys  during  the  war.  It  was  sort  of  a  tour-de-force, 
a  'how  complicated  can  you  get?',  and  of  course 
was  supposed  to  dazzle  Susan's  eyes  at  Christmas — 
a  glorified  Christmas  card. 

"I  would  say  that  our  Nativity — though  romantic 
in  subject — is  basically  a  textural  decoration,  and 
consequently  a  foil  for  a  plain  surface.  The  panel 
was  planned  unframed  or  bleeding  into  the  back- 
ground and  to  increase  this  free  disposition  the 
parts  were  held  out  from  the  background.  This  tech- 
nique gives  an  effect  of  lightness,  and  also  makes 
interesting  lighting  effects  possible.  One  Christmas 
we  hung  mobile  votive  lights  which  cast  changing 
shadows  on  the  panel — it  was  very  effective." 
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Entrance  accent.  This  beautifully  scaled  integration 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  lettering,  and  landscap- 
ing includes  a  very  high-relief  wood  figure  placed 
strategically  on  a  wall  near  the  entrance  door. 

Pietro  Belluschi:  "Unfortunately  the  architect's 
greatest  task  is  to  find  the  artist  who  will  do  creative 
and  significant  work.  That  is,  of  course,  a  big  order, 
although  of  paramount  importance  since  anything 
short  of  it  had  better  be  left  off.  I  know  of  very  few 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  any  building  which  is 
thoughtfully  designed  requires  somewhere — as  a 
balance  to  the  simplicity  of  its  solution — a  hint  of 
man's  need  for  something  more  than  the  efficient 
answer  to  make  life  interesting.  All  of  us  need  some 
emotional  yeast  to  our  daily  undertakings — that  is 
why  this  sculpture  came  to  be. 

"We  felt  that  the  entrance  of  our  office  needed 
an  accent,  and  fortunately  we  found  a  sculptor,  Mr. 
Frederic  Littman,  who  grasped  the  problem  with 
understanding  and  sympathy.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
well  if  I  told  you  that  the  building  was  originally 
a  very  shabby  old  garage  with  Spanish  tile  coping 
which  was  used  as  a  taxi  station.  It  was  imperative 
to  provide  at  least  one  striking  feature  to  redeem 
the  general  shabbiness.  We  started  with  a  large 
glass  opening  and  a  wood  screen  on  which  letters 


of  various  colors  (red  and  blue)  were  applied — 
nothing  original  about  this  idea,  but  we  felt  that  if 
a  good  sculpture  could  be  installed  we  would  have 
attained  our  goal.  The  matter  was  discussed  with 
Mr.  Littman  and  he  came  out  with  a  solution  which 
we  believe  to  be  very  architectural,  in  good  scale, 
and  to  provide  the  needed  focus." 

Frederic  Littman:  "To  fit  a  sculpture  into  its 
architectural  surroundings  and  yet  give  it  the  maxi- 
mum strength,  to  introduce  the  incoming  visitor 
into  the  mood  or  spiritual  climate  of  the  activities 
going  on  within  the  building,  is  the  task  of  the 
sculptor. 

"This  sculpture,  carved  of  laminated  birch,  is  part 
of  a  panel  which  contains  lettering,  too.  Three  solid 
beams  and  a  compass  were  used  as  'symbols  of  con- 
struction and  planning.'  Two  of  these  beams  are 
cantilevered  out  from  the  wall  and  while  supporting 
the  sculpture  they  also  pick  up  the  design  of  the 
visible  rafters  of  the  roof.  Thus  the  distribution 
of  the  weights,  or  loads,  has  been  a  playful  preoccu- 
pation of  the  sculptor,  although  it  was  his  intention 
to  dissimulate  those  structural  elements  by  the 
dominant  expression  of  youthfulness,  strength,  re- 
laxedness,  and  beauty — all  more  important  than 
sheer  structure." 


Office  of  Architect  Pietro  Belluschi  and  Associates,  Portland,  Oregon 

Frederic  Littman,  Sculptor 

Pietro  Belluschi  &  Associates,  Architects 


Graham   Residence,   St.   Louis   County,  Missouri 
Enrique  Alferez,  Sculptor 
Harris  Armstrong,  Arctiitect 


Sculptured    column    supporting    entrance     marquee. 

This  sculptured  relief  next  to  the  entrance  is  used 
as  a  roof  support.  It  was  carved  from  a  log  of  crotch- 
heart  cypress.  While  it  is  non-representational,  its 
details,  says  the  architect,  are  "somewhat  remi- 
niscent of  the  strings  of  bright  painted  gourds  and 
seed  pods  you  used  to  see  hanging  against  the  walls 
of  patios  and  such  places.  It  is  frankly  an  embellish- 
ment of  the  house." 


Abstract  axe-hewn  column  supports  roof.  For  years 
a  tremendous  Indian  totempole  stood  in  a  busy 
downtown  plaza  of  Seattle.  Washington.  This  land- 
mark may  have  flavored  such  regional  art  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  this  sturdy,  rough,  primitive 
notched  cedar  column,  which  has  something  of  the 
strength  of  Puget  Sound's  forested  mountain  region. 
Sculptor  Dudley  Carter,  who  did  the  column 
shown,  is  a  timber  cruiser  by  profession  and  learned 
from  Indian  tribes  his  art  of  carving  logs  with 
an  axe. 


Bellevue  Clinic,  Bellevue,  Washington 

Dudley  Carter,  Sculptor 

Bliss   Moore,  Jr.  &  Associates,   Architects 
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Art  Center  Theater,  University  of  Arlonsas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

Gwen  Lux,  Artist-Sculptor 

Edward  D.  Stone  &  Associates;  Haralson  &  Mott,  Architects 


Painted  plywood  panels.  Gwen  Lux:  "I  love  to  paint 
and  I  love  to  sculp,  and  I  have  always  wanted  to 
combine  the  two.  This  commission  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it.  Sculpture  has  often  been  painted 
before,  but  perhaps  not  just  in  this  way.  This,  I 
feel,  is  neither  pure  painting  nor  pure  sculpture, 
but  a  real  integration  of  the  two — with  a  sympa- 
thetic relationship  to  the  architectural  surround. 

"I  like  to  work  with  people,  and  I  feel  differently 
about  each  job  that  I  do  because  there  are  different 
people  and  different  problems.  Some  artists  have  one 
set  style,  but  I  like  to  do  varied  work.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  to  work  on  the  same  type  of  thing 
each  time. 

"I  do  not  think  that  it  is  important  what  tools  a 
sculptor  uses.  The  important  thing  is  the  end  result : 
A  hundred  years  later,  the  question  will  be  whether 
the  artist  produced  a  great  work  of  art,  not  whether 
he  used  mechanical  tools  or  hand  tools.  Materials 
also  can  vary,  I  believe — so  long  as  they  are  appro- 
priate to  the  job  being  done. 

"I  worked  out  the  idea  of  doing  these  Art  Center 
panels,  and  Bill  Petsco  agreed  to  cast  and  enlarge 
them.  I  knew  they  had  to  be  light,  as  they  were  to 
be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Arkansas.  We  started 
enlarging  in  plaster,  but  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  ship  and  to  work  in  wood  was  too  expen- 
sive. We  then  developed  the  built-up  plywood  shapes. 


The  panels  were  very  light,  and  they  were  shipped 
in  boxes. 

"There  is  a  great  need  for  sculptors  to  work  with 
architects  in  planning  walls.  Not  in  the  way  it  was 
done  in  the  first  half  of  the  century — applied  orna- 
ment after  the  wall  had  been  designed — but  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  sculptured  pattern  which  is 
part  of  the  wall  itself.  The  sculptor,  working  with 
others  on  the  design,  can  help  to  move  beyond  the 
arid  simplicity  in  today's  architecture — and  can  do 
it  economically  so  that  the  client  can  afford  it.  I 
cannot  understand  the  modern  architect  who  is 
unwilling  to  commission  sculpture.  The  tendency  will 
certainly  be  to  contrast  decorated  surfaces — sculp- 
tured, patterned,  grained,  and  textured — with  simple 
unornamented  surfaces.  An  interior  sculpture  should 
become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  building  that 
one  would  hardly  feel  it  as  sculpture.  Working  this 
way,  the  sculptor  would  not  worry  about  subordinat- 
ing himself  to  the  architect  because  they  would  both 
be  working  together  for  a  beautiful  result. 

"One  final  comment  on  methods  of  working:  I  feel 
that  a  sculptor  can  either  chisel  out  the  stone  him- 
self, or  can  model  and  then  have  a  very  good  work- 
man follow  the  model.  It  does  not  really  matter 
whether  or  not  the  sculptor  puts  his  own  strength 
and  brawn  into  it.  The  right  workman  can  enlarge 
the  sketch,  with  the  artist  finishing  it." 
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Altar  figure  harmonizes  with  background.  This  sim- 
ple church  interior  has  only  a  few  carved  figures. 
One  of  them,  a  five  foot  oak  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
is  hung  on  the  beautifully  grained  wood  wall  over 
the  altar  cabinet.  The  naturalistic,  simple  style  and 
subtle  polish  are  effective   in  this  gentle  interior. 

Alonzo  Hauser:  "Sculpture  can  be  used  to  focus 
attention,  to  add  a  sense  of  volume,  or  to  provide 
beauty  in  itself :  to  do  what  function  alone  doesn't 
quite  do. 

"An  architect  should  discuss  several  important 
problems  with  the  sculptor  he  has  commissioned: 
shape,  material,  subject  matter,  even  budget.  How- 
ever, after  the  preliminary  conferences  the  artist 
must  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  decisions  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  architect  must  be  let  alone  after 
the  client  has  specified  his  needs.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  further  discussion  along  the  line  of  creation 
but  the  client,  architect,  and  sculptor  should  trust 
and  respect  one  another's  ideas  and  abilities. 

"Competitions  are  sensible  for  a  big  job  only 
and  even  then  they  should  be  held  under  strict  rules : 
compensation  for  competition  time,  selected  group 
of  competitors,  etc.  The  men  on  the  judging  com- 
mittee must  be  experienced  and  unprejudiced — this 
is  the  most  important  aspect  of  competitions.  It 
seems  to  me  the  A. I. A.  rules  for  architectural  com- 
petitions could  be  modified  to  cover  artists." 


Church   of  St.   Frances   Cabriri,  Minneapolis,   Minnesota 

Alonzo  Hauser,  Sculptor 

Ttiorshov   &   Cerny,   Inc.,   Architects 


Music  and  sculpture  combined.  Rather  sophisticated 
and  worldly,  this  wooden  11';.  foot  figure  carved 
from  laminated  pine  is  representative  of  an  old- 
world  tradition  expressed  in  a  new  idiom.  Although 
sculptor  Carl  IVIilles'  work  seemed  revolutionary 
thirty-odd  years  ago,  it  appears  conventional  today. 
This  figure,  one  in  a  group  of  three  placed  high  on 
the  west  wall  of  an  office  building  lobby,  is  listening 
to  the  song  of  a  silver-leafed  bird  which  sings  (a 
nightingale  recording)  and  flutters  its  wings.  Milles' 
theme,  "Man  and  Nature,"  was  chosen  from  Johann 
Gottfried  Seume:  "Where  song  is,  pause  and  listen; 
evil  people  have  no  song." 


Time  &  Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  New  York 
Carl   Milles,  Sculptor 

Relnhard  &   Hofmeister;  Corbett,   Harrison  &  MacMurray; 
Hood  &  Fouilhoux,  Architects 
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Figure  over  altar.  Every  detail  of  this  jewel-like 
little  mission  building  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  the 
balanced  relation  of  the  art  and  architecture  creates 
a  dramatic  whole.  The  pendant  sanctuary  lamp  with 
a  glass  ball  balance  is  particularly  interesting  and 
the  wood  relief  figure  set  against  the  patterned  glass 
windows  is  an  unusually  powerful  image.  Although 
the  building  was  designed  before  the  war,  it  is  still 
an  outstanding  example  of  modern  religious  expres- 
sion in  art  and  architecture. 


Saint  Peter  Claver  Mission,  Montclair.  New  Jersey 
George  Kratina,  Sculptor 
Paul  C.  Reilly,  Architect 
Albert  Hoffman,  Designer 


CHAPTER    XIII 


SCULPTURE  :    M  E  TA  L 


A  S  there  are  many  metal  techniques — wrought  metal,  cast  metal,  rolled  and 
cut  sheet  metal — and  a  variety  of  metals,  each  with  distinctive  charac- 
teristics— the  rich  color  of  soft  copper;  the  cold  color  of  black  iron  or  of 
hard  stainless  steel ;  the  variegated  sheen  and  patina,  and  the  lumpy  or 
smooth  surface  of  brass  and  bronze ;  the  heavy  dullness  of  lead  and  pewter ; 
the  precious  glisten  of  gold  and  silver;  the  pale  shimmer  of  aluminum;  the 
tremendous  range  of  colors,  weights,  and  hardness  or  flexibility  of  alloys — 
metal  sculpture  appeals  to  diverse  tempei'aments  and  tastes,  and  can  be  used 
in  various  ways.  To  this  richness  of  technique  and  materials  one  can  add 
the  many  possible  finishes :  polishing,  rubbing,  acid-treating,  rouge- wheel- 
ing, anodyzing,  electro-plating,  annealing,  scratching.  Finally,  there  are 
numerous  tools  for  sculpturing  metal:  chisels  and  wedges,  for  chasing; 
anvils  and  hammers,  for  blacksmithing;  welding  instruments  and  acetylene 
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blow-torches;  and  many  types  of  molds  for  casting. 

As  metal  processes,  as  well  as  the  material  itself,  are  costly,  metal 
sculpture  has  usually  been  limited  to  small  architectural  areas,  such  as 
panels  and  doors,  or  free-standing  figures.  For  ages  metal  has  been  the 
particular  favorite  of  sculptors  and  their  clients  ordering  figures  for  public 
plazas,  and  metal  sculpture  was  considered  more  precious,  because  more 
expensive,  than  sculpture  done  in  more  prosaic  stone  or  wood.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century  wrought  iron  was  used  for  doors  and  hardware  build- 
ing trim  but  went  out  of  fashion  when  the  more  durable  alloys  that  with- 
stand corrosion  and  fracture  were  developed.  Cast  iron — a  material  which 
Ruskin  scorned  but  in  which  Viollet-le-Duc  saw  great  possibilities — had  an 
extensive  vogue.  It  appeared  in  many  places  as  a  substitute  for  the  architec- 
tural ornament  previously  carved  in  wood  or  stone  or  modeled  in  plaster. 
This  use  of  cast  iron  can  be  seen  in  the  nineteenth  century  gates  and  fence 
railings  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  where  iron 
ornament  took  a  special  decorative,  filigree-like  form.  Sullivan  used  cast 
iron  ornament  on  some  of  his  building  fronts,  and  even  in  the  far  west 
buildings  had  pilastered  metal  facades.  Eventually  this  cast  iron  ornament 
came  to  a  rusty  dead  end,  but  it  is  still  of  archaeological  and  esthetic  interest. 

The  structural  change  from  iron  to  steel  is  an  important  one  technically, 
and  it  parallels  an  important  change  in  architectural  sculpture.  Many 
modern  architects  who  repudiate  the  nineteenth  century  habit  of  ornately 
decorating  buildings  will  on  the  other  hand  place  a  free-standing  sculpture 
in  an  open  area  in  order  to  point  up  and  define  the  architectural  scale.  Con- 
sequently, we  still  have  bronze  sculpture,  as  in  the  old  plazas  and  public 
places  of  the  Renaissance.  However,  we  also  have  newer  metals,  such  as 
aluminum,  that  have  come  into  use  not  only  as  non-tarnishing  materials 
for  structural  and  facing  purposes,  but  as  metals  that  can  be  cast  or  bent 
into  lightweight  sculpture  for  today's  lightweight  buildings.  Modern 
architects  also  use  metal  in  sculpting  functional  objects.  For  example 
copper,  which  is  easily  chased  or  shaped  and  quickly  acquires  a  vivid  blue- 
green  patina  when  heated,  is  used  for  fireplace  hoods. 

The  elaborate  metal  grilles  of  earlier  buildings  are  being  replaced  by 
simpler  metal  surfaces  but  this  need  not  preclude  sculptural  design.  Today 
the  distinction  between  texture  and  over-all  sculptural  pattern  is  very  fine. 
This  fact  is  pointed  up  by  the  aluminum  and  glass  exterior  of  Pietro 
Belluschi's  Equitable  Building  in  Portland,  and  by  the  patterned  metal 
mullion  exterior  of  New  Yoi'k's  UN  Building.  Sculptors,  too,  attempt  to 
develop  the  close  kinship  between  sculpture  and  textural  pattern,  as  illus- 
trated by  some  of  the  abstract  sculpture  of  Moholy-Nagy. 

A  group  of  modern  sculptors  is  experimenting  with  ways  of  working 
directly  in  metal,  in  the  manner  of  modern  structural  workers.  This  use 
of  structural  and  engineering  techniques  is  a  direct  step  towards  under- 
standing the  possibilities  of  metal  as  a  sculptural  medium — an  understand- 
ing that  was  lost  when  the  sculptor  turned  over  his  plaster  model  to  be  cast 
in  the  foundry.  Because  the  old  schism  between  designer  and  craftsman 
resulted  in  loss  of  artistic  quality  this  new  trend  can  be  a  healthy  thing 
for  modern  sculpture.  However,  if  carried  too  far,  it  can  develop  into  a 
sterile  preoccupation  with  finishes  and  techniques. 

Metal  can  be  light  and  at  the  same  time  durable.  It  can  be  spun  out  in 
delicate  curlicues  as  well  as  cast  in  solid  chunks  of  heavier  weight.  Modern 
metal  sculpture  is  often  delicate  and  seems  to  be  suspended  in  the  air, 
like  today's  bridges  which  are  beautiful  sculptural  forms  in  themselves. 


Ill 


Free-standing  figure  in  entrance  court.  At  Rockefel- 
ler Center  the  traditional  scheme  of  a  monumental 
figure,  an  open  plaza,  and  surrounding  buildings  is 
used.  We  illustrate  the  sculpture,  Atlas  (a  four 
thousand  pound  bronze  statue  of  a  man  fifteen  feet 
high  supporting  a  twenty-one  foot  armillarj'  sphere) 
more  for  its  effective  relation  to  the  architectural 
surroundings  than  for  its  sculptural  quality.  The 
dramatic  skyscraper  walls  and  the  delicate  reflec- 
tions of  the  sculpture  and  surrounding  buildings  in 
the  great  glass  entrance  doors  create  a  setting  that 
is  reminiscent  of  the  free-standing  plaza  sculpture 
the  Renaissance  developed  so  well.  This  figure  is 
more  successful  in  scale  than  the  Prometheus  (the 
'Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze')  in  the  Plaza, 
although  the  location  of  the  latter  presents  an  even 
grander  and  more  impressive  background  of  build- 
ing slabs. 


Wallace  Harrison:  "What  is  my  opinion  about  the 
sculpture  in  Rockefeller  Center?  I  don't  know  of  any 
bas-relief  today  that  I  think  of  as  out-of-this-world, 
as  truly  beautiful.  I  lean  more  to  the  idea  of  letting 
the  architecture  be  the  background  for  a  full-round 
sculpture  which  stands  out  on  its  own,  like  Michel- 
angelo's David  in  Florence.  The  best  recent  example, 
I  believe,  is  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  Barcelona  Pavilion 
with  the  free-standing,  full-round  Kolbe  figure  and 
the  pool  of  water.  The  sculpture  in  the  International 
Building  court  is  not  the  best,  but  it  has  good  scale, 
good  composition.  The  problem  of  picking  the  things 
in  Rockefeller  Center  was  handled  by  an  art  com- 
mittee made  up  mostly  of  museum  heads  (Everett 
Meeks,  Herbert  Winlock  then  head  of  the  Metropol- 
itan, Fiske  Kimball,  and  others) .  They  made  the  final 
selection  after  a  good  many  artists  had  been  chosen 
by  competition." 


International  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  New  York 
Lee  Lawrie,  Sculptor 

Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;   Corbett,   Harrison  &   MacMurray;   Hood  & 
Fouilhoux,   Associated   Architects 


Sculpture  for  playground.  The  desire  to  place  sculp- 
ture in  public  areas  is  as  old  as  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Renaissance  art.  Many  interesting  examples  of  this 
type  of  sculpture  were  developed  in  the  'thirties  and 
'forties  for  public  housing  projects,  where  the  plain 
building  groups  desperately  needed  art. 

Julian  Whittlesey:  "We  architects  have  not  used 
as  much  art  in  architecture  as  we  want.  (Such  gray 
hair  as  I  have  was  acquired  in  trying  to  get  art  work 
done  and  approved.)  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  architect  today  is  very  seldom  left  free  to 
determine  the  art  to  be  used;  there  are  too  many 
cooks  and  too  many  restrictions.  For  example,  in 
the  school  budget  there  is  only  two  per  cent  set  aside 
for  art.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  use  a  two  inch 
medallion  or  knicknack  you  might  not  have  too  much 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  try  to  do  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  Seal,  which  has  to  be  on  a 
building  and  does  admit  interesting  treatment,  you 
run  across  the  regulation  that  the  City  Seal  is  an 
absolutely  standard  thing.  (The  only  one  who  has 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  City  Seal  regulation  is 
Robert  Moses,  who  has  some  emblems  for  it  on 
bridges  and  things.) 

"Because  of  all  the  red  tape  we  had  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  to  get  a  contract  drawn 
between  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  sculptor — 
it  took  nearly  a  year.  When  Harrison  got  sculpture 
into  Radio  City,  he  was  in  his  younger  fighting  days 
and  turned  himself  inside  out  for  it.  However,  he 
said  he  was  going  to  appoint  a  committee  to  handle 
the  whole  thing  for  the  UN  Building — that  is  as 
good  as  sounding  the  death  knell. 

"Here  is  the  story  back  of  the  sculpture  at  Johnson 


J.  W.  Johnson  Houses,  New  York,  New  York 

Richmond   Barth§,  Sculptor 

Julian   Whittlesey;   Harry   M. 

Prince;  Robert  J.  Reiley,  Associated,  Architects 

New  York  City  Housing  Authority 


Houses.  Some  years  ago  Mayor  LaGuardia  sent  a 
short  letter  to  the  Housing  Authority  saying  he 
would  like  to  have  some  sculpture  in  housing  proj- 
ects. Nobody  knew  whether  LaGuardia  was  trying 
to  help  the  sculptors  because  they  had  needled  him 
to  do  it,  or  whether  this  was  his  own  contribution 
to  improve  the  housing  projects  which  looked  like 
hell.  But  if  he  had  not  written  this  letter  or  we  had 
not  known  of  it,  we  could  not  have  gotten  a  budget 
for  sculpture. 

"In  a  project  costing  several  million  dollars,  we 
put  in  an  item  of  about  $9,000  for  art — and  it  was 
not  crossed  out.  We  then  had  |9,000,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  city  blocks  of  buildings.  We  told  the 
Authority  all  the  things  we  would  not  do:  1.  We 
would  not  use  our  sculpture  money  for  odd  bits  of 
decoration — a  thing  over  each  of  the  eighteen  doors 
or  some  little  business  at  each  entrance — scattered 
repetitively  around  the  project.  That  of  course  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest  thing  to  do.  2.  We  would  not 
put  anything  on  the  buildings  because  they  were 
huge  arithmetical  solutions  to  the  housing  problem 
and,  without  modifying  the  highly  efficient  solution, 
we  could  not  prepare  a  place  on  the  buildings  to 


receive  sculpture.  (In  Wallabout  Houses  the  artist 
put  a  big  bird  on  a  corner — a  dreadful  thing,  out 
of  place.)  3.  We  would  not  put  a  piece  of  free-stand- 
ing sculpture  in  a  court  on  an  axis  because  it  would 
be  completely  dominated  by  the  buildings  unless  it 
were  in  scale,  and  in  such  a  place  a  scale  sculpture 
would  have  to  be  a  very  important  piece  of  work 
entailing  many  difficulties  such  as  a  big  committee 
and  various  agencies,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  admin- 
istrators, who  make  this  business  of  what  you  put 
on  the  buildings  their  personal  concern. 

"We  decided  the  sculpture  should  be  in  the  play- 
ground and  close  to  the  ground,  not  on  great  ped- 
estals. We  wanted  the  children  to  play  on  the  sculp- 
ture getting  a  tactile  association  and  experience  of 
it,  rather  than  look  up  at  it  in  awe  and  wonder, 
'What  is  this?'  This  brings  to  mind  the  famous  dog 
in  Central  Park  which  several  generations  of  New 
Yorkers  remember. 

"Although  the  Harlem  Houses'  animal  sculptures 
had  been  done  in  granite  and  were  streamlined  so 
that  there  was  very  little  protrusion,  they  had  been 
damaged  by  cobblestones.  Because  of  this  we  decided 
to  use  bronze  which  is  very  tough. 

"The  Authority  liked  this  idea  of  playground 
sculpture  because  it  furthered  our  previous  work 
with  new  play  forms:  the  tunnel  (made  of  con- 
crete sewer  pipe),  the  maze  or  dodger,  the  turret, 
and  other  such  devices. 

"It  was  hard  to  avoid  controversial  or  highly  sub- 
jective themes  but  Barthe  came  up  with  what  we 
considered  an  inspired  solution.  He  designed  a  young 
centaur — the  horse  was  a  colt,  the  figure  a  thirteen 
year  old  boy.  This  avoided  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Housing  Authority,  particularly  one  of  its  members, 
was  sensitive  about — nude  forms.  When  the  sculp- 
ture was  taken  to  the  Housing  Authority,  one  mem- 
ber said,  'Why  are  his  brows  so  low?'  We  explained 
that  the  centaur  was  a  legendary  Pan-like  figure 
and  that  this  was  the  classical  interpretation  of  a 
centaur's  brow.  Still,  we  were  directed  to  remove 
any  semblance  of  negroid  features. 

"After  the  work  was  approved  by  the  Housing 
Authority,  it  went  down  to  the  State  Housing  Divi- 
sion. Their  legal  advisor  was  brought  in  to  look 
at  it,  and  an  engineer  was  at  the  conference  table. 
Neither  the  engineer  nor  the  lawyer  had  ever  heard 
of  a  centaur  and  thought  there  was  something  erotic, 
or  neurotic,  about  the  sculpture.  They  were  afraid 
it  might  evoke  some  sort  of  abnormalties  in  people 
seeing  it  so  this  idea  was  rejected. 

"The  heart  was  cut  out  of  Barthe.  He  then  did 
the  bronze  Father  and  Child  illustrated,  but  his 
inspiration  had  been  quelled.  When  they  unveiled 
Barthe's  work  and  Maldarelli's  excellent  dancing 
group  of  children,  there  was  some  sort  of  ceremony, 
in  which  the  sculptors,  alas!  were  not  mentioned." 
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"Meeting  of  the  Rivers"  fountain.  Again  the  classi- 
cal tradition  has  been  followed  in  twentieth  century 
sculpture  for  public  plazas.  Despite  the  conventional 
design,  the  fountain  sprites,  done  in  1936-40,  per- 
turbed St.  Louis'  city  fathers  because  of  their 
nudity,   which   today   seems   chaste   indeed. 


Plaza  Opposite  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  [Missouri 
Carl  Milies,  Sculptor 
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Bas-relief  over  fireplace.  Because  mantelpieces,  the 
nineteenth  century  carver's  delight,  eventually  be- 
came catch-alls  for  bric-a-brac,  the  modern  archi- 
tect often  left  them  off  altogether.  Today  architects 
use  new  forms  to  decorate  these  flush  fireplace  walls 
and  to  balance  the  moving  flames  and  shadows  of 
the  fire  (itself  a  kind  of  sculpture). 

Jacques  Lipchitz:  "Birth  of  the  Muses  is  a  bronze 
set  on  a  brick  wall  over  the  fireplace.  The  subject 
derives  from  the  legend  of  Pegasus  who  struck  the 
rock  of  Olympus  with  his  four  feet  and  brought 
forth  four  springs  from  which  the  muses  were  born. 

"Working  in  collaboration  with  the  architect 
Philip  Goodwin,  I  made  a  few  little  sketches  in  1944 
for  a  project  at  Yale  University  Museum.  Although 


Garden  figure.  Lipchitz,  another  European-born 
sculptor,  was  also  one  of  the  forerunners  of  contem- 
porary architectural  sculpture.  Like  Pablo  Gargallo, 
in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  Lipchitz  became 
interested  in  the  problem  of  space  and  introduced 
airy,  open  effects  into  solid,  chunky,  sometimes 
cubistic  figures.  This  more  recent  bronze.  Benedic- 
tion, standing  in  the  garden  court  of  a  town  house,  is 
seen  from  a  glass-walled  room  in  the  house. 


Residence  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Reis.  New  York,  New  York 
Jacques  Lipchitz,  Sculptor 


this  project  was  not  realized,  I  later  made  a  few 
bronze  castings  from  my  sketches.  Philip  Johnson, 
with  whom  we  had  the  occasion  to  speak  about  the 
collaboration  of  the  sculptor  and  architect  and  who 
saw  these  sketches,  said  to  me  one  day,  'I  have  a 
place  for  a  sculpture  in  one  of  my  buildings.  Could 
you  make  one  of  your  sketches  of  the  Birth  of  the 
Muses  in  full  size  for  a  brick  wall  over  a  fireplace?' 
I  answered,  'I  will  see  if  it  is  possible.'  We  studied 
the  blueprints  and  I  said  I  didn't  think  my  sketch 
could  be  simply  enlarged,  since  the  dimensions  would 
not  fit,  but,  inspired  by  the  same  subject,  I  could 
make  a  sculpture  adjusted  to  the  existing  conditions. 

"When  the  room  was  built,  Philip  Johnson  and  I 
began  to  work  together.  For  instance,  I  suggested 
making  a  big  photographic  enlargement  of  my  Yale 
sketch  in  order  to  test  the  design  on  the  brick  wall. 
Together  we  decided  about  all  the  dimensions  before 
I  started  to  make  new  sketches  for  the  present  work. 
It  was  very  good  to  work  with  Philip  Johnson,  and 
we  finally  succeeded  in  placing  the  big  bronze  on  the 
wall.  It  was  also  very  good  working  with  Philip 
Goodwin,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  building 
was  not  built  and  we  could  not  accomplish  our  col- 
laboration. 

"For  me,  real  architecture  as  a  work  of  art  is  a 
synthesis  of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  plastic 
arts  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect  who  acts  as 
a  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  directing  all  the  differ- 
ent instruments  for  one  symphony.  For  the  complete 
success  of  the  architecture  it  would  be  best  if  all  the 
main  participants  work  together  from  the  start. 
Otherwise,  everything  which  is  added  later  to  the 
main  construction  does  not  seem  essential  but  only 
decorative.  Deprived  of  some  of  its  parts,  archi- 
tecture is  not  any  more  architecture  but  only  con- 
struction— often  ingenious,  harmonious,  but  not 
pretending  to  be  architectui-e.  Look  at  the  UN  Build- 
ing— a  simple  gigantic  matchbox. 

"Today  we  have  all  over  the  world  builders,  sculp- 
tors, painters,  mosaicists,  and  tapestry  makers ;  and 
we  have  all  kinds  of  new  materials  and  possibilities 
of  handling  them,  of  being  able  to  build  the  most 
marvelous  architecture,  as  beautiful  and  significant 
as  the  very  best  that  the  human  being  has  built  until 
now.  The  part  of  the  sculptor  in  architecture  can  be 
great  and  various.  Three  points  are  for  me  essential: 
1.  To  give  meaning  to  the  building;  2.  To  give  scale; 
3.  To  bring  life  and  harmony.  Architecture  is  essen- 
tially a  human  creation.  We  have  to  be  masters  of 
our  materials.  Is  it  logical  to  make  laces  of  stone? 
By  doing  so,  the  human  being  shows  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit  over  material." 

Town  House,  New  York,  New  York 
Jacques  Lipchitz,  Sculptor 
Philip  Johnson,  Architect 
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Terrace  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Alexander  Calder,   Sculptor 

Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  Architects 


Mobile  suspended  in  hotel  lobby.  Actual  movement 
— delicate  and  balanced — is  one  of  the  new  sculptural 
qualities  which  Alexander  Calder  has  introduced 
into  the  world  of  architectural  sculpture.  He  brings 
the  flickering  shadows  of  wind  and  leaves,  of  sun- 
shine and  moving  water  into  the  somnolent  air- 
conditioned  indoors.  Like  those  tinkling  glass 
dangles  that  used  to  hang  on  front  porches  and  chime 
with  the  wind  blowing  through  them,  Calder's  con- 
structions of  wire  and  odd  metal  shapes  are  amus- 
ing gimmicks  creating  a  summertime  atmosphere  of 
fun  and  frolic.  They  are  good  for  our  engineered 
environment  because  they  bring  a  bit  of  gaiety  into 
ascetic  surroundings. 


Sculpture  pinned  to  fireplace  wall.  Alexander  Calder 
also  does  stabile  sculpture — this  one  is  like  butter- 
flies pinned  to  a  wall. 

Marcel  Breuer :  "Many  feel  that  ornamentation 
provides  the  soul,  humanity,  comfort,  and  confidence 
of  the  building.  This  ornamentation  may  move  from 
pure  decoration  through  applied  arts  to  pure  art 
within  the  framework  of  architecture. 

"As  to  the  concept  of  decoration,  we  may  simply 
say  we  have  no  time  for  decoration.  Although  I 
believe  that  decor  problems  exist,  architectural 
decoration  is  eliminated  because  in  this  fast-moving 
and  complicated  life  we  tend  to  clarify  details  rather 
than  complicate  them.  We  try  to  recognize  the  basic 
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and  simple  fundamentals,  also  in  form  and  construc- 
tion, and  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  placing  these 
basic  elements  into  bigger  relations  and  broader 
lines.  The  scale  has  changed.  Rather  than  design  a 
doorway,  we  design  the  wall  as  a  whole.  We  are  more 
interested  in  the  street,  the  square — the  bigger  unit 
— than  in  a  single  building  as  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent composition.  As  this  is  difficult  for  us, 
because  we  lack  a  dominant  tradition  or  style  which 
automatically  unites  the  basic  elements,  we  try  to 
compose  with  pure  forms  before  we  start  to  com- 
plicate forms  in  any  way. 

"The  instinct  for  decor  today  expresses  itself  in 
the  texture  of  materials,  a  broader  and  more  archi- 
tectural use  of  color,  effects  of  changing  light,  plant- 
ing and  landscaping  integrated  with  interior  space, 
books,  tools,  and  equipment  of  daily  life.  All  this  pro- 
vides a  vibration  of  background,  more  fertile,  more 
personal,  and  in  any  case  more  contemporary  than 
applied  decoration. 

"The  art  (sculpture,  painting)  combined  with 
architecture  or  inside  the  architectural  framework 
can  take  the  form  of  fresco  painting  or  sculpture 
attached  to  architectural  elements  or  defining  archi- 
tectural space.  Although  I  think  that  it  is  a  personal 
and  individual  necessity  to  have  art  around  us, 
whether  architects  like  it  or  not,  it  should  not  be 
physically  limited  by  architectural  forms.  Art  is  just 
as  alive  in  our  man-made  space  as  organic  living 
things — people,  animals,  plants.  Just  because  art 
represents  the  living,  emotional,  and  problematic 
element  in  the  space,  its  too  rigid  combination  with 
architectural  forms  is  not  too  satisfactorv." 


Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  New  York 

Alexander  Calder,  Sculptor 

Philip  Goodwin  &  Edward  D.  Stone.  Architects 


Residence  of  Marcel   Breuer,   New  Canaan.  Connecticut 

Alexander  Calder,  Sculptor 

Marcel  Breuer.  Architect 


Mobile  suspended  in  stair  well.  Of  steel  wire  and 
sheet  aluminum,  this  Lobster  Trap  and  Fish  Tail  is 
about  8^2  feet  high. 


Copper  repousse  panels  form  door.  The  lovely  patina 
of  copper  adds  a  note  of  color  to  this  building  of 
dark  wood. 


Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Portland,   Oregon 

Frederic  Littman,  Sculptor 

Pietro  Belluschi  &  Associates,  Architects 
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Wall  niche  figure.  European  sculptor  Brancusi,  a 
student  of  Rodin,  was  an  important  influence  in  early 
twentieth  century  sculpture.  His  very  simplified, 
very  abstract  forms  are  seen  here  in  The  Princess. 
Elementary  in  shape,  his  sculptures  are  close  to  the 
sphere,  cone,  cube,  and  cylinder  beloved  by  the 
modern  artist. 


Doors  in  low  relief.  Nicely  dimensioned  to  the  severe 
lines  of  a  plain  rectangular  building  in  a  prewar 
housing  project,  the  sculptured  bronze  doors  con- 
trast with  the  concrete,  brick  and  glass  block  facade. 


Community  Building,   Hightstown,   Ne 
Alfred  Kastner,  Architect 


Walter  Arensberg  Collection,  Hollywood,  California 
Constantin  Brancusi,  Sculptor 


entary   School,   Los  Angeles,   California 

Bernard  Rosenthal,  Sculptor 

R.  Alexander,  Architect 


Courtyard  fountain  group.  Sculpture  groups  set  free 
of  the  architecture  and  yet  closely  related  to  it  were 
designed  for  a  new  modern  school  garden  court. 

Robert  Alexander:  "The  fountain  in  the  library 
court  was  introduced  to  give  the  children  the  unfor- 
gettably pleasant  experience  of  hearing  falling  water 
as  part  of  their  environment.  The  design  of  the  school 
itself  called  for  some  free-standing  motif  rather 
than  wall  decoration.  I  believe  that  the  tactile  and 
tangible  quality  of  sculpture  has  the  greatest  appeal 
to  children. 

"We  consulted  sculptors  at  the  very  inception  of 
the  work  but  the  policies  of  the  university  prevented 
us  from  making  any  commitment  or  coming  to  any 
terms  whatsoever  at  that  time.  In  fact,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  withhold  the  art  allowance  until  the 
final  specifications,  and  even  after  the  contract  was 
let,  we  were  required  to  delay  the  authorization  of 
sculpture  until  the  building  construction  was  far 
advanced. 

"The  sculptor  went  with  us  to  visit  the  building 
while  it  was  under  construction.  After  looking  at  the 
building  together,  we  arrived  at  mutually  agreed- 
upon  concepts.  The  sculptor  then  made  small  scale 
models  which  were  approved  by  the  client.  Since  the 
work  was  cast  in  bronze,  which  was  selected  because 
it  is  durable  and  even  seems  to  improve  with  age, 
the  work  was  modeled  at  full  size  and  then  cast." 


Bernard  Rosenthal:  "Architectural  sculpture,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  have  a  spatial  concept.  You  should 
be  able  to  look  around  the  sculpture  and  see  the 
things  in  back  enhanced  by  the  sculpture  itself.  The 
animal  group  and  the  fish  fountain  have  such  a 
spatial  composition,  and  as  you  walk  around  these 
sculpture  groups  the  various  members  are  seen  in 
different  relationships  which  create  new  tensions 
and  new  interests.  The  sculptor  is  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  adding  to  someone  else's  design 
without  changing  the  plan  or  the  character  of  the 
wall  against  which  the  sculpture  is  placed.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  the  work  should  be  an  addition  to 
the  building  and  not  a  part  of  it — it  should  not  have 
a  perspective  of  its  own. 

"My  desire  to  work  in  a  structural,  open  manner 
led  me  to  investigate  bronze  and  the  methods  of  cast- 
ing available  here.  I  found  that  the  favored  'lost 
wax'  casting  did  not  exist  in  this  area.  Only  sand 
molds  used  in  straight  foundry  methods  were  pos- 
sible. For  this  reason  I  made  rough  patterns  directly 
in  plaster.  These  were  cut  into  several  pieces  in 
order  to  cast  the  parts  without  using  expensive 
cores.  After  the  rough  castings  into  bronze  were 
completed,  I  worked  over  the  metal,  hammering, 
forming,  and  finally  welding  all  the  parts  together. 
These  were  then  treated  with  acids  to  help  start  the 
beautiful  patina  that  is  peculiar  to  an  aged  bronze." 
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Free-Standing  figures  for  movie-set.  RKO  Studios 
used  three  15  feet  figures  in  a  location  scene  for 
their  movie  Behave  Yourself.  The  figures  were  set 
against  a  modern  office  building. 


Relief  suspended  on  facade.  Sea  life  figures  silhou- 
etted against  a  masonry  front  are  set  out  from  the 
wall  of  the  building.  Acetylene-welded  of  steel,  the 
thin  linear  forms  cast  delicate  shadows  that  blend 
with  the  wavy  background  of  stone  wall  and  fore- 
ground of  fish  and  seaweed. 


Bullock's  Westwood  Store, 

Bernard  Rosenthal,  Sculptor 

Welton  Becket  &  Associates,  Architects 


Los  Angeles,  California 


Prudential   Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Bernard  Rosenthal,  Sculptor 

Welton  Becket  &  Associates,  Architects 


Apdrlment  House,  41   West  58th  Str( 

Chaim  Gross,  Sculptor 

Mayer  &  Whittlesey,  Architects 


St,  New  York,   New   York 


Isamu  Noguchi.  Sculptor 


Free-standing  sculptures  in  courtyard.  When  the 
architects  chose  art  to  enhance  a  small  court  of  a 
large  city  building,  they  had  the  figures  illustrated 
cast  from  sculptures  already  made.  Selected  ten 
years  later  than  the  previously  illustrated  free- 
standing sculpture  for  the  Johnson  Houses,  these 
abstract  figures  represent  interesting  progress  in 
sculpture  for  architecture. 


Free-standing  panel.  The  unlimited  variety  of  mod- 
ern sculpture  is  indicated  again  by  this  fencelike, 
semi-abstract  group  representing  Amity.  It  suggests 
interesting  uses  of  delicate,  open  sculpture  for  gar- 
dens ( it  was  in  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
sculpture  garden  for  a  while),  for  pai-titions  near 
buildings,  or  for  any  other  architectural  scheme 
where  visibility  through  the  sculpture  is  needed  and 
where  the  visible  background  becomes  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  sculptured  whole. 
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Free-standing  abstract  sculpture.  The  monumental 
sculptural  figure  placed  in  a  plaza  (illustrated  in  its 
traditional  form  on  previous  pages)  here  becomes  a 
non-objective  form  suspended  in  space.  Wrought 
iron,  bronze,  stainless  steel,  and  aluminum  combine 
to  give  metallic  variety  to  this  sculpture  that  con- 
trasts dramatically  with  the  long  low  lines  of  the 
building  behind. 


Mary  Gallery's  Residence,  Huntington.  Long   Island 
Mary  Gallery,  Sculptor 


Medical  Art  Building,  Albuquerque, 
Herbert  Goldman,  Sculptor 
Jason  Moore,  Architect 
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Fitchburg  Library.  Fitchburg,   Massachusetts 

William  Talbot,  Sculptor 

Carl  Koch  &  Associates,  Architects 


Enamel  on  metal  sculpture.  In  Chapter  VIII  (Murals: 
Enamel  on  Metal)  we  have  already  seen  enamel  on 
metal  panels  for  the  exterior  of  this  charming 
library  for  children.  The  architect  also  called  in  a 
sculptor,  William  Talbot,  who  fashioned  quaint  owls 
and  other  animals  for  the  roof,  and  a  free  form  foun- 
tain for  the  garden  courtyard. 


CHAPTER   XIV 


SCULPTURE:    CONCRETE 


THE    built-up    materials,    stone   aggregates    or    other   mixtures   bonded 

together  with  cement,  are  so  similar  to  stone  that  sculptors  have  tended 
to  avoid  them  as  synthetics.  However,  as  with  cast  and  built-up  metals, 
the  new  ways  of  using  cast  stone  or  concrete  make  them  new  materials. 
For  example,  with  new  types  of  molds — plywood  forms  and  molds  of  plastic 
jelly — the  sculptor  can  create  special  textural  effects  and  finishes  and 
freer  shapes. 

Concrete  is  so  inexpensive  that  it  has  been  used  in  cheap,  uncraftsman- 
like  ways,  thus  acquiring  another  stigma  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
material  itself.  Since  the  essential  quality  of  design  and  performance 
depends  on  the  designer  and  craftsman  and  not  on  the  cost  of  the  material, 
the  inexpensive  materials  need  not  be  the  poorly  designed  materials. 

Entire  walls  can  be  done  in  concrete  sculpture.  However,  more  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  by  casting  sculptural  concrete  block  patterns 
in  small  units.  With  such  a  technique,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  designed  decora- 
tive walls  for  his  Millard  and  Inness  houses  and  planned  sculpture  for  the 
early  Midway  Gardens  restaurant.  Concrete  details  for  doorways  and 
windows,  eaves  and  beam  ends,  and  columns  and  framework  can  also  be 
sculpted,  as  in  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  recent  buildings  for  Florida  Southern 
College  at  Lakeland,  Florida.  Finally,  individual  figures  or  blocks  can  be 
incorporated  in  structural  areas  of  concrete  or  other  materials. 

In  today's  sculpture  subject  matter  may  range  all  the  way  from  textural 
patterns  and  abstract  forms  to  free-standing  figures,  and  concrete  is  adapt- 
able to  them  all.  Concrete  is  certainly  a  good  outdoor  material  and,  although 
it  is  somewhat  cold-looking  for  indoor  use,  colors  can  be  added  to  give  it 
the  warmth  and  variety  desirable  for  interiors. 

Considering  the  vast  applications  of  concrete  construction  achieved  by 
our  engineers  and  architects — dams  and  silos,  industrial  and  oflice  build- 
ings, houses  and  memorials — it  is  surprising  that  concrete  has  not  been 
used  more  often  in  a  sculptural  way.  The  sculptor  who  works  in  concrete 
does  need  some  technical  knowledge  to  avoid  a  cold,  lifeless,  heavy  character 
in  his  work,  and  it  may  be  that  sculptors  do  not  often  work  in  this  material 
because  the  technical  information  is  not  yet  readily  available.  It  is  also  true 
that  concrete  will  crumble  and  crack  if  used  incorrectly  and  this  is  another 
difficulty  that  may  have  discouraged  sculptors,  although  it  can  be  overcome 
by  experience. 

Concrete  fascinated  the  early  architects  of  the  modern  "international 
style"  who  experimented  with  sculpting  concrete  building  masses  rather 
than  details.  However,  the  very  monumentality  of  their  architectural  slabs 
sometimes  had  a  heavy,  frightening  quality — power  and  solidity  alone  suf- 
ficed, warmth  and  delicacy  were  tabu — and  now  some  of  these  same 
architects  are  utilizing  the  delicacy  and  fineness  that  the  material  can  have 
when  poured  in  flexible,  variable  molds. 

The  mass-production  of  concrete  work  permits  repetition  of  sculptural 
units  throughout  large  building  projects  without  undue  cost. 
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Exterior  entrance  details  and  relief  figures  on  walls. 

This  low-cost  government  housing  group  built  before 
the  war  used  WPA  Federal  Art  Project  sculpture. 

Harold  Ambellan :  "We  had  practically  no  budget 
for  the  sculpture  for  Willerts  Park  housing.  We  did 
about  seventy  pieces,  four  sculptures  seven  feet  tall 
and  the  rest  small,  for  under  $500.  This  included 
the  cost  of  material  and  casting  the  concrete.  The 
installation  was  taken  care  of  by  the  general  con- 
tractor. 

"There  are  of  course  many  ways  of  using  sculp- 
ture on  a  modern  building:  flush  with  the  wall;  pro- 
truding from  the  wall;  suspended.  The  Willerts  Park 
figures,  a  kind  of  free  relief,  cut  back  and  away, 
give  the  impression  of  free-standing  pieces  which 
seem  to  float  in  front  of  the  wall  rather  than  being 
embedded  or  attached.  We  selected  concrete  as  a 
medium  because  it  is  very  quick,  very  inexpensive, 
and  stands  up  well.  We  had  to  make  the  pieces  a 
certain  size  to  allow  for  a  certain  number  of  brick 
courses;  to  project  them  far  enough  to  pick  up  light 
and  color,  and  yet  not  overhang  dangerously ;  to 
arrange  them  to  drain  properly;  and  so  on.  We 
learned  with  the  architect. 

"The  purplish-pink  figures  are  set  against  an 
ordinary  yellow  brick  wall,  and  they  have  weathered 
very  nicely  with  the  dirt,  wind  and  rain. 

"Sculpture  should  have  breathing  space — it  should 
be  viewed  from  many  angles,  from  a  distance;  it 
should  be  seen  by  many  people;  and  it  should  be  an 
art  expressing  the  dominant  characteristics  of  its 
time  in  the  medium  of  its  own  language.  The  logical 
places  for  sculpture  would  seem  to  be  in  our  parks 
and  squares,  along  our  public  highways,  and  in  con- 
junction with  architecture.  When  used  with  archi- 
tecture it  should,  if  anything,  play  against  the  archi- 
tecture rather  than  conform  to  it.  The  conventional 
plaques,  bas-reliefs,  figures  in  niches  are  very  limited 
uses  of  sculpture  and  offer  no  real  opportunity  for 
sculptural  expression.  I  would  rather  see  sculpture 
in  sharp  three-dimensional  play  against  the  walls  of 
buildings.  As  the  scale  of  the  work  is  increased, 
many  things  are  possible:  a  larger  conception  of 
form,  an  expansion  of  theme,  and  the  important 
element  of  perspective. 

"In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  healthy 
developments  in  sculpture.  For  one,  there  is  an 
emphasis  on  new  materials  and  techniques.  Sculptors 
have  experimented  in  reinforced  concrete,  in  fabri- 
cated metals,  in  synthetic  plastics  and  combinations 
of  materials.  Plaster  has  been  considered  a  valid 
material  in  itself,  and  has  been  treated  in  ways  to 
make  it  more  permanent." 

Robert  Cronbach:  "A  lot  of  people  have  an  idea 
that  modern  architecture  does  not  need  ornament, 
and  certainly  much  sculpture  is  merely  a  bump  on 
a  wall.  However,  if  people  could  see  buildings  inten- 


sified at  focal  points  and  given  scale,  they  would  like 
sculpture  in  architecture. 

"The  Willerts  Park  housing  project  was  done  in 
1939.  At  that  time  we  were  on  the  WPA  Federal 
Art  Project.  The  housing  groups  were  modest  two- 
and  three-story  buildings,  and  you  could  really  make 
your  sculpture  carry  against  these  small  units.  Most 
of  the  sculpture  faced  inside  courts,  rather  than  on 
the  streets.  At  the  doorways  there  were  twelve 
separate  designs  repeated  through  the  whole  develop- 
ment some  seventy  times,  but  with  no  visible  repeti- 
tion within  any  one  court.  These  doorways  with 
their  continuous  but  varied  activity  relieved  the 
otherwise  grim  mood  of  the  courts,  and  truly 
'worked.'  There  were  also  four  larger  pieces  for  the 
end  walls  where  there  were  no  doorways.  Ambellan 
and  I  each  made  two  of  these. 

"The  firm  who  made  the  sidewalks,  doorsills,  and 
other  concrete  work  also  cast  the  sculpture  for  us. 
We  made  open  plaster  molds  and  they  tamped  them 
out.  We  made  the  figures  big  and  blunt  so  that  if 
the  corners  were  knocked  off"  the  sculptural  form 
woudn't  be  much  changed.  The  sculpture  had  to  be 
ready  to  be  set  in  with  the  brick  as  the  walls  mounted 
up.  There  was  nothing  very  precious  about  the  job. 

"One  trouble  with  sculptural  work  these  days  is 
that  so  often  it  is  light,  flimsy  and  temporary — 
shoddy  in  purpose  as  well  as  material,  and  closer  to 
display  than  to  art.  If  you  think  of  all  the  good 
decoration  of  the  past,  it  divides  into  two  big  fields: 
on  the  one  hand,  a  kind  of  play  or  breaking  into 
song;  on  the  other  hand,  something  important  to 
talk  about,  whether  story,  idea,  or  mood.  Today's 
skyscrapers  are  terribly  effective  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  as  abstract  shapes  they  are  fine ;  but  when 
they  are  viewed  more  closely,  they  need  enrichment, 
their  windows  and  concrete  are  overpowering  and 
barren  without  sculpture." 


Robert  Cronbach 
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CHAPTER    XV 


SCULPTURE : 

PLASTER 


In  the  mid-twenties  stucco  and  plaster  were  so  elaborately  finished — spat- 
tered  color,  roughened  surfaces,  bumpy  textures — and  used  in  such 
imitative  ways  that  by  1930  many  architects  scorned  them  as  over-worked 
materials.  Modern  sculptors,  too,  in  reaction  to  the  over-florid  cornucopias 
and  bewinged  cherubs  encumbering  ceilings  and  moldings,  scorned  plaster 
for  awhile  and  are  only  now  rediscovering  its  possibilities. 

Plaster  is  adaptable  to  flat  bas  reliefs  and  to  sgraflito  and  incised  reliefs, 
such  as  those  of  the  Roman  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  sculptors  and  gesso 
workers,  and  it  can  be  cast  in  the  round  or  built  up  on  armatures.  Plaster 
walls  can  also  be  molded  into  sculptural  forms.  Broadcasting  studio  walls 
have  been  sculpted  with  large,  free  shapes  that  break  up  and  refract  sound. 
Recently  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  combining  abstract  forms 
in  plaster  with  lighting  coves. 

Papier  mache,  too,  is  light,  pliable  and  easy  to  work,  and  it  stands  up 
fairly  well  for  indoor  sculpture. 


entury  plaster  ceiling 

)re,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


National  Broadcasting  Company  studio 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carson  &  Lundin,  Architects 
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Lobby  ceiling  with  lighting.  Harris  Armstrong:  "The 
Noguchi  ceiling  in  the  American  Stove  Company's 
Administration  Building  was  needed  because  the 
elevator  doors  could  not  be  seen  from  the  entrance. 
I  had  an  idea  that  Isamu  could  create  forms  that 
would  compel  people  around  the  corner  to  the  doors. 
The  building  was  under  construction  when  I  dis- 
cussed this  idea  with  Mr.  Stoekstrom,  President  of 
the  American  Stove  Company.  Then  I  took  drawings 
for  the  building  to  Isamu,  and  he  agreed  to  do  a 
model  in  plaster  at  one  inch  scale  for  a  fee  that  1 
thought  reasonable. 

"The  actual  sculpture  was  done  from  careful  work- 
ing drawings  that  my  office  prepared  from  the  one 
inch  scale  model  and  was  built  by  union  mechanics 
on  the  job. 

"I  believe  that  the  reason  sculpture  suggests  itself 
to  me  more  frequently  than  painting  is  that  archi- 
tecture itself  is  a  language  of  form,  a  thing  which 
exists  in  three  dimensions,  rather  than  of  color  and 
surface  pattern. 

"I'm  afraid  the  rank  and  file  of  the  architectural 
profession  does  not  always  consider  using  art  in 
architecture,  partly  because  the  architects  are 
nervous  about  the  possibility  of  the  artists  grabbing 
the  ball  and  running  too  far,  and  also  because  it  is 
always  more  trouble  to  work  when  other  strong  per- 
sonalities are  in  the  picture,  and  only  the  work  of 
strong  artists  can  make  much  of  a  contribution." 


SS  Argentina,  Moore  McCormack  Lines 

Isamu  Noguchi,  Sculptor 

Donald  Desl<ey  Associates,   Designers 


American  Stove  Company's  Administration  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Isamu  Noguchi,  Sculptor 
Harris  Armstrong,  Architect 


Time-Life-Fortune  Information  Center,   Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  New  York 

Isamu  Noguchi,  Sculptor 
Harrison  &  Abramovitz,  Architects 


Wall  bas-relief  panels.  Restaurants  and  bars,  where 
a  light,  gay  atmosphere  is  desired,  are  a  natural 
habitat  for  plaster  sculpture.  These  amusing  figures 
representing  The  Newspaper  Business,  done  in 
1946,  were  set  against  a  well  lighted  background  of 
gold  leaf. 
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nden  Hotel  Bar,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
rt  Cronbach,  Sculptor 
.essman.  Designer 


Wall  plaques.  Zareh  Sourian,  the  architect  who  de- 
signed this  restaurant  during  the  war  when  mate- 
rials were  scarce,  used  a  great  many  plaster  has 
reliefs  set  in  squares  marked  oflf  on  the  wall  in  a 
checkerboard  pattern.  Mr.  Sourian  called  in  sev- 
eral sculptors — Caparn,  Hebald,  Hovannes,  Kane, 
Lacroix,  Nakian,  Simkhovitch,  and  Wingate — for 
the  first  group  of  plaques.  For  a  later  remodeling 
of  the  restaurant  he  added  work  by  sculptors  Kaz, 
Pease,  Clark,  and  Morgan. 

Zareh  Sourian:  "I  always  liked  sculpture,  and  I 
thought  it  was  neglected  in  architecture.  In  design- 
ing this  restaurant,  I  felt  that  it  was  best  to  use 
the  sculpture  as  a  texture,  not  put  just  one  piece  of 
sculpture  in  an  isolated  spot.  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  work  of  several  sculptors  so 
that  there  would  not  be  one  pattern  throughout.  The 
wall  is  divided  into  squares.  In  each  square  that  was 
used  the  sculptor  kept  to  the  square  pattern  by  con- 
fining his  work  within  the  four  sides  and  touching 
each  side  at  least  once.  The  sculptures  do  not  always 
follow  the  frame,  but  none  protrude  more  than  3V2 
inches  from  the  wall.  The  sculptures  are  all  of  cast 
plaster,  mounted  on  a  plaster  wall." 


Sea  Fare  Restaurant,  New  York  City 
Zareh  Sourian,  Architect 


Philip  Johnson  Residence.  New  Canaan.  Connecticut 
Eiie  Nadelman,  Sculptor 
Philip  Johnson.  Architect 


Free-standing  figure.  In  designing  his  own  modern 

glass-enclosed  country  house,  Philip  Johnson  dra- 
matically placed  a  free-standing  two-figure  group 
in  the  free  room  area  away  from  the  glass  walls  and 
from  the  partition-like  Poussin  painting  (which  we 
have  illustrated  in  Chapter  IX).  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
museum  man  who  has  valuable  experience  in  select- 
ing and  placing  art  for  exhibition,  disagrees  with 
many  modern  architects  who  believe  they  should 
work  in  collaboration  with  painters  or  sculptors 
from  the  building's  inception.  Mr.  Johnson  believes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  best  integration  may  be 
achieved  only  after  the  building  is  completed. 

Philip  Johnson :  "We  modern  architects  have  our 
faults — we  have  neglected  good  sculptors — but  we 
have  our  troubles  with  sculptors,  too.  Collaboration 
is  something  that  has  to  start  after  the  sculpture 
has  already  been  started.  If  you  give  sculptors 
architectural  commissions,  they  often  get  self-con- 
scious about  the  space  they  have  to  fill  and  do  not 
always  do  their  best  work.  Pick  the  greatest  works 
of  art  you  can,  put  them  in  the  best  place  you  have, 
and  you  get  the  type  of  architecture  we  want  in  this 
scientific  age. 


"The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  dematerial- 
ized  sculpture  is  to  put  it  in  a  dematerialized  house 
— for  example,  to  use  Mr.  Lippold's  sculpture  in  my 
house.  I  used  sculpture  to  weight  the  house  down, 
and  to  get  a  space  definition.  When  I  wanted  a  piece 
to  emphasize  the  space,  I  used  the  Nadelman  because 
it  is  a  vast  and  heavy  accent,  the  opposite  of  demate- 
rialization,  and  happened  to  integrate  with  what  I 
had.  The  piece  is  papier  mache,  proving  that  weight 
is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  actual  material." 


Vatican   Exhibition.    Rome.    Italy 

Concetta  Scaravaglione.  Sculptor 

James  Lamantia,  Designer 


Suspended  wall  figure.  The  Fallen  Man  (illustrated 
at  right)  and  a  companion  sculpture  Man  Made  by 
God  were  done  in  plaster  for  an  exhibition  of  re- 
ligious art  held  during  1950  Holy  Week  in  Rome. 
The  dramatic  setting  for  this  sculpture  suggests 
ways  in  which  modern  art  might  be  used  in  modern 
church  architecture. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 


SCULPTURE:    CERAMIC 


1  IKE  ceramic  tile  murals,  the  art  of  fired  clay  sculpture  is  very  old.  The 
earliest  form  of  brick  was  molded  from  sun-baked  mud.  Soon  the  brick, 
in  itself  a  kind  of  abstract  sculpture,  was  given  more  sculptural  shapes  in 
the  molding  process.  Glazes  were  perhaps  discovered  by  the  primitive  copper 
founders.  The  Assyrian  glazed  brick  sculptures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
show  us  the  beauty  of  ancient  architectural  bas-relief  done  in  this  colorful 
material.  However,  after  the  Renaissance  glazed  ceramic  sculpture  deteri- 
orated and  only  recently  has  it  come  into  extensive  use  again.  Today's 
industrial  developments  in  finely  controlled  firing  methods  have  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  ceramic  for  architectural  decoration.  The  durability  of 
ceramic  sculpture  (it  withstands  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  temperatures 
and  even  sheds  dirt  and  acids  that  cause  other  materials  to  deteriorate)  is 
another  factor  that  makes  this  material  popular  today.  Clay  can  be  easily 
molded  and,  as  it  can  be  built  up  into  structural  forms,  is  adaptable  to  many 
sculptural  purposes.  It  is  quicker  to  work  than  stone,  so  it  is  a  reasonably 
inexpensive  material. 

Not  only  modern  bas-reliefs,  but  large  figures  in  the  round  can  be 
produced  by  our  industrial  methods — fired  by  terra  cotta  companies  who 
work  closely  with  sculptors.  A  few  sculptors,  however,  have  their  own 
tremendous  kilns  for  firing  large  work.  Sometimes  sculpture  is  fired  in 
several  pieces  to  be  assembled  in  place.  Large  figures  are  often  built  up, 
hollow  inside,  from  basic  cylindrical  forms,  and  a  certain  engineering  sense 
is  needed  to  develop  the  hollow  forms  to  withstand  stresses  and  strains 
during  firing.  In  addition  to  modeled  relief  and  built-up  figures  in  the  round, 
ceramic  sculpture  may  be  cast  in  molds  from  which  duplicates  can  be  made. 
This  permits  frequent  repetition  of  sculpture  on  tremendous  building  areas 
at  very  little  cost. 

The  glazed  finishes  can  be  done  in  a  brilliant  range  of  colors  and  glosses 
which  permit  the  varied  textural  effects  beloved  of  the  modernists.  Terra 
cotta  may  also  be  fired  unglazed,  producing  a  quite  different  architectural 
effect  similar  to  the  rough  building  materials  such  as  brick. 

One  of  the  first  unglazed  terra  cotta  reliefs  in  this  country  was  done 
in  the  early  1880's  for  the  Military  Pension  office  in  Washington.  More 
familiar,  however,  are  the  Woolworth  Building's  elaborate  Gothic  cornices 
decorated  with  ceramic  relief  details.  Since  then  the  use  of  ceramic  architec- 
tural sculpture  has  developed  greatly.  In  this  chapter  we  are  including 
examples  of  ceramic  sculpture  ranging  all  the  way  from  high-fired  hard 
ceramic,  both  glazed  and  unglazed,  to  brick. 
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Crow  Island  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Lily  Swann  Saarinen.  Sculptor 

Eero  Saarinen;  Perkins,  Wheeler  &  Will,  Associated  Architects 


Exterior  wall  relief  of  animal  figures.  The  thirty 
ceramic  plaques  for  this  school,  which  still  sets  an 
example  for  good  individual  sculptural  design  as  well 
as  architectural  coordination,  were  executed  in  1938 
by  sculptor  Lily  Swann  Saarinen.  A  unity  between 
the  natural  brick  walls  and  the  brightly  glazed  terra 
cotta  plaques  was  achieved  by  the  architects  who 
designed  the  building. 

Lily  Saarinen:  "Each  plaque  varied  in  size  but 
was  planned  to  fit  the  dimensions  of  the  brick 
work  in  which  it  was  inserted.  The  subject  matter 
was  generally  chosen  and  placed  to  correspond  with 
the  subjects  being  studied  by  each  classroom.  For 
example,  one  relief  group  portrays  a  red  horse  on 
the  top,  a  yellow  cow  in  the  middle  (see  cut),  and 
a  blue  pig  at  bottom — all  primary  subjects  glazed 
with  primary  colors,  and  executed  for  primary  school 
children. 

"Another  group  portrays  three  baby  weasels  (see 
cut)  creeping  around  a  corner  to  meet  their  mother 
who  is  placed  at  right  angles  on  the  adjoining  wall. 
These  were  glazed  turquoise  blue,  and  placed  low 
on  the  wall  where  they  could  be  easily  seen  and 
touched  by  the  children.  Other  ceramic  plaques  por- 
tray Southwest  Indians,  appropriate  to  the  studies 
of  third  grade  children,  and  Prehistoric  A7iimals, 
appropriate  to  the  studies  of  fourth  grade  children. 

"Due  to  the  severe  winter  climate  of  Illinois  these 
plaques  were  necessarily  semi-high  fired  and  thickly 
glazed.  They  could  not  project  far  from  the  wall  nor 
have  undercuts  because  snow  and  ice  would  have 
collected  and  caused  erosion.  Whereas  the  plaques 
were  designed  to  melt  in  ivith  the  architecture,  I 
designed  a  large  free-standing  sculpture,  called 
Mowgli  and  Bagheera,  to  contrast  with  the  architec- 
ture. This  4  foot  by  5  foot  sculpture  was  to  stand  at 
the  entrance  to  the  school  as  a  climax  of  color  and 
sculptural  expression.  The  piece  was  constructed 
with  thick  clay  walls — guaranteed  to  withstand  stray 
baseballs  and  climbing  children — but  due  to  the  im- 
minence of  World  War  II   it  was  never  erected." 


Parkchester  Housing  Project,  Bronx,  New  York 

Gleb    W.    Derujinsky,    Carl    Schmitz.    Joseph    Kiselewski,    Raymond    Barger, 

Edmond   Amateis,   Cotillo    Barbarossa,    Burr  Miller,   Theodore   Beck, 

and  George  Kratina,  Sculptors 

R.  H.  Shreve,  Head  Architect 

Exterior  over-door  medallions  and  plaques;  corner 
relief  figures;  fountain  groups.  The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  who  financed  this  great 
apartment  house  development  in  1938,  and  their 
architects  (headed  by  R.  H.  Shreve)  called  in  several 
sculptors  to  design  the  glazed  terra  cotta  sculpture 
used  extensively  throughout  the  building  exteriors. 
Some  of  the  figures  placed  on  buildings  near  eye 
level  were  glazed  in  a  variety  of  colors,  while  the 
larger  figures  placed  high  up  on  the  corners  of  tall 
buildings  were  more  or  less  one  color. 

In  the  creation  of  the  statues,  the  medallions,  and 
the  plaques,  subjects  which  bore  a  definite  relation 
to  the  every  day  life  of  the  American  family  were 
picked. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  original  designs  in 
Parkchester.  The  other  pieces  are  duplications  of 
these.  There  are  in  all  about  one  thousand  repre- 
sentations on  the  buildings  which  are  spread  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

This  example  does  not  so  much  represent  good 
sculptural  design  as  an  intelligent,  logical  way  in 
which  an  extensive  program  of  sculpture  may  be 
coordinated  with  architecture.  Parkchester  may 
never  be  considered  a  part  of  American  art  but  it  is 
a  part  of  the  history  that  leads  to  American  art. 


Interior  wall  relief  figures  in  highly  glazed  ceramic. 

Gothic  figures  carved  in  stone  and  wood  need  not 
be  the  only  type  of  sculpture  for  churches.  These 
vividly  colored  wall  plaques  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  placed  in  the  simple  interior  of  this  church 
done  in  1942,  show  that  modern  ceramics  are  particu- 
larly well-suited  to  modern  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

The  architects:  "It  is  our  belief  that  architects 
not  only  encounter  problems  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  means  of  ornamentation,  but  that  ornamentation 
is  inherent  in  the  structure  and  materials  of  build- 
ings and  that  in  every  design  the  problem  of  orna- 
mention  is  treated  in  some  way.  Sometimes  the 
conscious  exclusion  of  applied  ornamentation  has  a 
most  vigorous  ornamental  impact. 

"In  the  case  of  St.  Mark's  Church  it  was  the  aim 
of  The  Reverend  William  A.  Tennien  and  ourselves 
to  make  the  central  altar  virtually  the  only  focal 
point  within  the  walls.  The  altar  itself  consists  of 
two  slabs  of  Verde  Antique  marble,  whereas  the 
other  materials  of  the  interior  are  bare  brick,  glass 
block,  and  wood.  Therefore  when  it  came  time  to 
study  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  our  problem  was  to 
incorporate  these  necessary  adjuncts  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  not  compete  with  the  altar  and  yet 
would  retain  the  measure  of  importance  due  them. 
In  cooperation  with  Raymond  Barger,  the  sculptor, 
this  was  effected  by  repeating  a  basic  form  for  the 
figure  of  Christ,  the  figure  was  so  stylized  that  it 
was  possible  to  use  the  same  casting  for  many  of  the 
figures,  and  by  simply  indicating  the  elements  pecu- 
liar to  each  Station  with  a  numbered  wooden  plaque 
and  a  symbolic  secondary  element,  such  as  the  bowl 
and  hands  representing  Pilate's  withdrawal  from  the 
judgment,  in  the  first  Station.  It  was  thought  that 
such  a  departure  from  the  more  common  pictorial 
representation  might  be  too  long  a  step  so  at  each 
Station  one  clue  word  was  applied  to  the  figure.  The 
poi'celain  figures  were  executed  with  a  turquoise 
glaze,  the  wooden  numerals  in  vermilion.  The  reliefs 
furnish  accents  of  color,  but  do  not  divert  attention 
from  the  altar. 

"Wood  carvings  were  considered  but  not  used, 
chiefly  because  we  had  been  unable  to  find  a  carver 
who  could  execute  what  we  had  contemplated  for  a 
previous  problem.  We  consulted  Mr.  Barger  because 
his  work  at  Parkchester  had  recommended  him  to 
our  attention.  Our  relationship  with  him  was  so 
satisfactory  and  his  interest  in  doing  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross  so  great  that  he  was  retained.  The  artist 
was  consulted  when  the  working  drawings  for  the 
church  were  completed.  The  entrance  figures  of 
Christ  the  King  and  The  Virgin  Mary  were  de- 
veloped from  Mr.  Barger's  sketches  which  were 
based  on  figures  indicated  on  the  elevations.  This 
oflSce  also  prepared  preliminary  drawings  of  a  few 
Stations  and  Mr.  Barger  then  completed  the  series." 
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Glazed  ceramic  wall  reliefs  and  murals.  There  is  a 
harmonious  quality  in  the  classically  severe  lines 
of  the  rough  textured  pavilion  and  terrace  wall 
which  are  decorated  with  subtly  glazed  ceramic  re- 
liefs and  murals.  Henry  Varnum  Poor,  who  designed 
and  built  this  structure  as  well  as  the  ceramic  work, 
is  not  only  a  ceramist  and  designer  but  also  a  painter 
(see  chapter  VI). 

Henry  Varum  Poor:  "I  have  done  a  lot  of  mural 
jobs  that  would  be  too  large  to  do  in  tiles  because 
tiles  are  harder  to  set  in  place  than  fresco  and  it 
is  more  difficult  to  make  other  things  go  with  them, 
they  are  more  assertive  than  fresco.  However,  the 
ceramic  tile  mural  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
painting  than  to  mere  surface  pattern. 

"For  the  pavilion  relief  plaques  I  used  very  sub- 
dued colors:  kind  of  an  oyster  white;  yellow,  quite 
a  lot  in  the  fish ;  and  a  variety  of  colors  in  the  back- 
ground— the  yellow  is  the  strongest  color.  Since 
these  are  primarily  sculpture,  I  felt  that  high  colors 
would  detract  from  the  form.  The  far  wall  with 
ceramic  tile  murals  was  designed  as  a  background 
for  the  charcoal  grill  and  a  decorated  bench  opposite 
the  grill  complements  the  wall   murals. 

"If  tiles  are  thoroughly  burned,  they  stand  up  all 
right  outdoors,  although  it  does  not  hurt  to  shelter 
them.  Some  tiles  I  did  on  the  front  of  Weyhe's  book- 
store in  New  York  get  no  shelter  at  all  but  they 
have  stood  up.  The  sculptures  on  the  pool  pavilion 
are  under  a  wide  overhang,  more  or  less  sheltered, 
and  high  firing  was  not  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mural  tiles  used  on  the  further  wall  had 
to  be  highly  fired  because  they  are  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

"The  sculptured  tiles  in  the  pavilion  wall  are  set 
flush  in  recesses  left  in  the  brickwork.  The  brick 
was  later  whitewashed — I  think  this  is  a  very  nice 


material.  Most  of  the  panels  have  fish  and  insect 
subjects  but  there  are  also  a  couple  of  tiles  of  nude 
bathing  women.  All  of  the  panels  are  done  in  quite 
sharp,  heavy  relief. 

"I  think  a  great  many  modern  architects  are  get- 
ting pretty  bored  with  synthetic  surfaces  and  dry 
geometric  spaces.  However,  I  recall  someone  asking 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  about  the  use  of  painting  and 
sculpture  in  architecture,  and  he  said:  'Painting 
and  sculpture  are  not  necessary:  the  building  is  the 
painting  and  sculpture.'  I  feel  that  since  architec- 
ture itself  is  a  more  or  less  abstract  art,  the  warmth 
of  some  imagery  is  needed  in  our  buildings;  it  is 
pointless  to  place  an  abstract  decoration  on  an 
abstract  building.  I  am  one  of  those  old-timers  who 
feels  that  there  is  a  fundamental  urge  in  human 
beings  to  make  images,  and  that  art  is  imagery, 
while  abstract  art  is  just  decoration.  The  Etruscan 
things,  for  example,  were  wonderfully  spontaneous 
and  alive  and  I  have  the  feeling  that  what  people 
want  does  not  change  much  throughout  time;  the 
fact  that  all  fine  buildings  in  past  history  used 
murals  and  sculpture  proves  that  art  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  human  need. 

"Relating  your  work  to  buildings  is  a  question  of 
proportion  and  space — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
particular  mystery  about  it.  I  do  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  work  with  the  materials  that  belong 
to  the  buildings;  the  practice  of  doing  murals  on 
canvas  and  then  putting  them  up  is  fundamentally 
bad.  I  feel  that  American  art  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  based  on  a  rich  heritage  of  materials, 
as  is  Italian  art.  Neither  is  modern  architecture, 
except  for  steel  and  concrete  construction,  rooted  in 
a  technique  of  materials,  and  the  synthetic  materials 
used  are  pretty  deadly.  Because  modern  buildings 
lack  rich  materials  that  have  human  association,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  have  art  in  modern  buildings. 
A  beautiful  masonry  wall  does  not  need  decoration, 
it  is  already  related  to  human  life,  but  we  still  need 
imagery." 
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Swimming  Pool  and  Bathing  Pavilion,   Nyack,  New  York 
Henry  Varnum   Poor,   Sculptor-Designer 
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University  Baptist  Student  Center,  Austin,  Texas 

Charles  Umlauf,  Sculptor 

Carlton  Brush  and  J.  Robert  Buffler,  Architects 


Exterior  molded  brick  sculpture.  This  linear  sculp- 
ture appears  to  be  carved  in  intaglio  although  it  is 
actually  made  of  molded  brick.  It  is  incorporated  in 
the  plain  brick  building  front  and  set  high  over 
the  entrance.  In  scale  the  sculpture  corresponds  to 
the  doorway  spacing  and  nicely  balances  an  other- 
wise overly  severe  exterior. 

Charles  Umlauf:  "The  architects  approached  me 
when  the  building  was  in  the  blueprint  stage;  this 
was  necessary  because  the  sculpture  was  planned 
as  part  of  the  brick  wall.  The  size  of  the  sculpture 
was  left  up  to  me,  as  was  the  design;  in  fact,  no 
suggestion  of  any  sort  was  made  but  I  was  given  a 
detailed  description  of  the  function  of  the  building. 
A  contract  was  drawn  up  in  which  the  fee  was 
established  as  payable  in  three  installments :  first 
third  after  a  clay  sketch  was  approved  by  the  build- 
ing committee;  second  on  approval  of  a  full  sized 
model  in  clay ;  and  the  final  payment  after  the  sculp- 
ture was  finished  and  completely  installed. 

"The  sculpture  is  9  feet  by  10  feet.  It  symbolizes 
the  spirit  of  youth  and  is  entitled  Prayer.  The  semi- 
abstract  nature  of  the  sculpture  was  determined  by 
the  subject  matter,  the  material  specified,  and  the 
engineering  principles  involved.  For  example,  the 
mortar  joint  of  the  brick  automatically  eliminated 
from  mind  any  form  of  detail  and  suggested  instead 
the  ultimate  simplicity,  as  well  as  the  comparatively 
great  breadth  and  height  and  linear  character,  of  the 
relief.  The  joints  also  influenced  the  design  by  limit- 


ing the  depth  of  cutting  to  twelve  inches. 

"After  the  full-size  sculpture  was  modeled  in 
clay,  a  plaster  mold  was  made  over  it  (in  three  sec- 
tions for  handling).  The  sections  of  mold  were  then 
shipped  to  the  brick  yard  where  special  size  bricks 
were  made  and,  while  still  in  a  pliable  state,  pressed 
into  the  negative  area  of  the  mold.  Each  brick,  of 
which  there  were  four  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
was  numbered  on  its  back  edge  to  identify  its  posi- 
tion, then  dried,  kiln-fired,  and  shipped  back  to 
Austin,  the  sculpture  taking  final  form  as  the  wall 
of  the  building  developed.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  supervise  this  final  stage  of  the  work,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  watch  and  aid  the  sculpture's  gradual 
emergence  as   an   integral   part  of   the  structure." 


Modular  brick  wall  partition.  The  mosaic  wall  in 
Harvard's  new  graduate  center  designed  by  The 
Architects  Collaborative  was  illustrated  in  Chapter 
VIII.  Another  interesting  over-all  wall  design  in  the 
same  building  is  the  patterned  brick  partition  wall 
designed  by  Josef  Albers.  It  is  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  ramp  connecting  the  commons  concourse 
with  the  second  floor  dining  counter  area,  and  it 
forms  the  back  of  the  lounge  fireplace. 

Josef  Albers:  "I  believe  that  any  design  organ- 
ically connected  with  an  architectural  structure 
should  be  related  to  that  structure,  no  matter 
whether  this  design  is  to  emphasize  or  to  complete, 
to  change  or  to  correct,  the  appearance  or  function 
of  the  building  or  space  concerned.  Consequently, 
to  me  most  of  the  wall  paintings  of  recent  years 
are  not  murals.  In  many  cases  they  merely  present 
a  story,  illustration,  or  decorative  nicety  or  the  wall 
area  is  treated  as  a  landscape  for  private  or  political 
disclosures  and  extravagancies.  Too  often  they  are 
enlarged  easel  paintings  which  can  hang  anywhere 
else  and  which  add  or  substract  little  to  or  from  the 
structure  or  space ;  here  I  include  most  of  the  murals 
of  the  Mexican  school. 

"As  for  my  brick  wall  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
Center,  I  had  not  done  anything  of  this  type  before 
and  at  first  I  was  not  very  intrigued  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  design  for  the  wall.  However,  I 
decided  to  make  a  real  mural  in  which  the  mums 
(Latin  for  wall)  was  respected  and  preserved  to  the 
last  degree  possible.  I  chose  the  Flemish  Bond  as 
the  underlying  structural  order  instead  of  making 
a  free  arrangement  of  bricks,  as  done  before.  Instead 
of  using  different  colors  or  shades  of  bricks,  instead 
of  making  a  plastic  arrangement  by  application  of 
protruding  and  receding  bricks,  I  decided  to  keep 
the  flatness  of  the  front  intact  within  an  even  gray, 
just  as  on  the  outside  brick  walls.  Considering  the 
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diffused  light — the  windows  are  somewhat  distant — 
I  decided  to  develop  a  composition  of  the  shadows 
produced  by  the  bricks  that  receded  about  21/2  inches. 
"The  visual  order  of  the  bricks  is  predominantly 
horizontal,  and  the  structural  arrangement  is  em- 
phasized by  the  visually  dominant  horizontal  joints 
(only  the  vertical  joints  permit  a  reading  of  vertical 
and  oblique  directions,  which  are  not  very  obvious 
in  the  Flemish  Bond).  As  I  wanted  the  system  of 
joints  to  be  undisturbed,  the  size  of  the  voids  was 
defined  first  by  the  constant  height  of  the  bricks 
plus  the  width  of  the  joints.  The  width  of  the  voids 
was  restricted  to  the  given  measurement  of  the 
brick,  namely,  full  length  and  half  length  (head) 
plus  the  widths  of  the  joints  and  to  these  existing 
units  I  added  %  and  %  lengths  which  were  cut 
by  saw  to  the  exact  measure. 


"In  order  to  make  a  contrast  with  the  horizontal — 
passive — order,  I  planned  a  vertical — therefore 
more  active — arrangement  to  be  read  mainly 
upward.  Within  the  vertical  rows  of  equally  wide 
voids,  the  single  units  are  separated  equally  by 
the  height  of  one  brick.  These  vertical  rows  are 
connected  and  also  disconnected,  within  groups 
which  again  connect  and  separate,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  non-voids  are  included  as  active  parts  of 
the  instrumentation.  This  grouping  produces  visu- 
ally varying  intensities  of  lights  and  darks  and  so  a 
spatial  effect  despite  the  physical  flatness  of  the 
wall.  Another  aim  of  the  composition  is  lightness 
(lack  of  weight),  which  counteracts  the  visual 
weight  of  the  wall  rectangle. 

"To  me  the  composition  presents  growth — maybe 
structural  growth.   I  gave  it  the   name  America." 


Harvard  University  Graduate  Center,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
Josef  Albers,  Sculptor;  The  Architects  Collaborative,  Architects 
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CHAPTER    XVI  I 


iNDows  AND  MURALS:  GLASS  and  PLASTIC 


^HE  transparent  glass  window  wall  introduces  a  new  quality  to  mural 
art,  as  well  as  to  architecture.  In  this  chapter  we  have  grouped  glass 
(and  plastic)  wall  decoration  with  stained  glass  windows,  while  in  the  next 
chapter  we  have  grouped  glass  and  plastic  sculpture  with  carved  and 
etched  glass. 

The  tremendous  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  architectural  concept 
of  the  window  and  its  framed  view  may  be  one  factor  in  the  decline  of 
painted  or  carved  murals.  However,  in  cities  where  the  window  view  may 
be  less  pleasing  than  in  the  countryside,  the  great  glass  expanses  of  modern 
buildings  present  fascinating  possibilities  for  new  decoration.  Even  the 
traditional,  declining  art  of  stained  glass  has  potentialities  for  the  design 
of  modern  buildings  because  its  color  and  line  can  be  used  to  diffract  the 
glare  of  the  sun  and  enrich  the  interior.  Carved  glass,  a  relatively  new 
development  in  architecture,  is  another  possibility  for  window  decoration, 
as  well  as  murals  and  partitions.  The  many  ways  of  treating  glass — trans- 
lucent and  opaque,  colored  and  clear,  stained,  painted,  enameled — provide 
a  variety  of  opportunities  for  designing  the  new  glass  areas. 

Glass  was  probably  first  used  architecturally  for  mosaics  and  for  some 
bits  of  color  insei'ted  in  murals.  This  early  decoration  was  done  mostly  with 
opaque  glass.  Blown  glass  was  introduced  during  Roman  times  and  in  the 
middle  ages  rolled  plate  glass  was  developed,  although  plate  glass  windows 
were  not  common  until  hundreds  of  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  process. 
Mosaic  art  is  very  old ;  it  was  probably  brought  from  Syria  to  Egypt  about 
1500  B.C.  The  Venetian  glass  technique  was  developed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  but  was  kept  a  "mystery"  for  a  long  time ;  the  guild  of  glass 
craftsmen  closely  guarded  its  trade  secrets,  which  the  uninitiated  even 
associated  with  black  magic  and  alchemy.  In  the  Gothic  period  glass 
windows  became  an  essential  element  of  northern  European  churches.  This 
development  of  glass  windows,  and  the  consequent  change  from  murals  to 
stained  glass  decoration,  was  partly  due  to  the  climate,  partly  due  to  new 
construction  techniques  and  a  new  esthetic.  In  the  earlj'  Gothic  period, 
when  glass  was  still  extremely  difficult  to  make,  the  most  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows — rich  in  color;  exquisitely  textured  by  the  very  imperfec- 
tions of  the  rough  glass-making  methods  then  used ;  simple  in  design  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  involved — were  created.  The  simplicity  of  design 
was  lost  after  the  fourteenth  century  when  more  elaborate  stained  glass 
windows  were  painted  rather  than  composed  with  integral  colored  units 
of  glass.  Following  this  period  the  color  became  less  and  less  rich  until 
eventually  it  paled  out  into  clear  glass  painted  in  grisaille.  In  later  periods, 
the  style  of  stained  glass  windows  declined  even  further  and  the  lead  divi- 
sions between  the  small  glass  areas  became  less  unified  with  the  design  of 
the  whole  window.  Techniques  improved,  but  beauty  lessened.  This  should 
be  a  warning  to  modern  artists  who  become  too  preoccupied  with  technical 
effects  at  the  expense  of  their  artistic  concepts.  In  this  country,  stained 
glass  windows  became  mere  picture-posters,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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late  nineteenth  century  windows  by  John  La  Farge,  whose  impressionistic 
use  of  color  foreshadowed  the  modernists. 

John  La  Farge  in  1893  foresaw  new  possibilities  in  stained  glass.  He  said 
then,  "I  thought  that  I  had  noticed  in  the  work  of  the  English  artists  in 
stained  glass  that  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  rope,  and  that  their 
work  in  glass  had  ceased  improving,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  cause 
of  this  was  mainly  because  the  designer  had  become  separated  from  the 
men  who  made  the  actual  window.  I  do  not  mean  separated  in  sympathy 
but  that  they  no  longer  followed  the  mechanism  now  that  they  had  learned 
it,  and  consecpiently  that  whatever  they  did  was  only  expressed  in  the  man- 
ner that  had  first  been  used  for  their  design.  Moreover  they  made  designs 
for  the  drawing  and  not  for  the  result;  beautiful  drawings — bad  result! 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  made  a  design  for  stained  glass  to  be  carried 
out  as  was  proposed  in  this  country,  that  I  should  follow  the  entire  manu- 
facture, selecting  the  colors  myself,  and  watching  every  detail.  ...  (I 
devised)  a  sort  of  variation  of  cloisonne,  made  by  joining  glass  by  thin 
filaments  of  metal  fused  to  the  glass  and  plated  on  both  sides  with  different 
surfaces  of  glass  adhering."  * 

The  old  Third  Avenue  El  in  New  York  familiarized  us  with  stained 
glass,  flashed  colored  glass  engraved  with  designs  revealing  the  clear  glass 
beneath.  IMany  houses  of  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  had  colored  glass  panes 
that  added  a  murky  gloom  to  interiors  already  cluttered  with  antimacassars 
and  knicknacks.  Later  modern  architects  avoided  over-elaborate  interior 
designs  when  using  glass  window  designs.  Our  ancestors  were  so  intent 
on  telling  a  story  in  stained  glass  that  the  story  came  to  mean  more  than 
the  esthetic  value.  Today,  however,  stories  have  lost  meaning  for  us  and 
therefore  we  are  oppressed  by  the  ornately-windowed  churches  where  every 
year  or  so  a  new  memorial  glass  panel  is  added  even  though  it  has  little 
relation  to  the  architectural  whole. 

Today,  modern  artists  like  Roualt,  who  paint  in  the  manner  of  early 
medieval  windows,  have  reopened  our  eyes  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
stained  glass.  In  fact,  there  are  many  modern  painters  who  design  their 
canvases  with  the  luminous  color  patterns  used  in  stained  glass,  but  most 
of  them  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  employ  their  exquisite  feeling  for 
simple  color  on  church  windows. 

Although  today's  architects  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
using  windows  decoratively,  so  far  they  have  directed  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  mullions,  or  vertical,  horizontal,  and  episodic  patterns  of  the  window 
rows  themselves.  The  waffle  patterned  glass  walls  of  the  UN  Building 
and  the  staccato  arrangement  of  glass  blocks  punctuating  the  wall  of 
Pietro  Belluschi's  Zion  Lutheran  Church  (see  cut)  are  examples  of  good 
designing  with  window  units  themselves.  However,  the  architect  and  artist 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  window  for  color  and  esthetic  effect  as  well 
as  for  patterned  design.  For  instance,  colored  glass  patterned  in  the  manner 
of  Mondrian  has  been  tried  by  a  few  modern  architects,  who  realize  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  glass  treatment.  There  have  also  been  experiments 
sandwiching  a  layer  of  opaque  or  colored  substances  between  layers  of  clear 
glass  or  plastic.  Marcel  Duchamp  experimented  here  years  ago  with  such  a 
transparent-plus-opaque  glass  mural  that  is  particularly  adapted  to  screens 
and  partitions ;  and  Moholy-Nagy  prepared  an  interesting  glass  sandwich 
with  abstract  linear  and  textural  arrangements  between.  Many  materials 


Royal,  John  La  Farge,  Houghton  MifBin  Company,  Boston,  1911, 


can  be  combined  with  glass  or  plastic  in  this  way,  and  a  new  dimension  is 
thus  introduced  into  the  mural.  For  windows,  too,  this  method  of  design 
might  be  used  to  filter  the  light,  as  stained  glass  does.  Furthermore,  if  bits 
of  colored  glass  or  plastic  are  held  between  clear  glass  or  plastic  panes,  the 
lead  partitions  that  hold  the  stained  glass  pieces  are  unnecessary. 

The  reflection  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  a  mural  in  itself,  is  another 
decorative  feature  of  the  glass  window.  This  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  not  only  in  designing  the  windows  themselves,  but  in  relating 
nearby  wall  murals  or  sculpture  to  window  areas. 

Light  is  another  tremendously  important  consideration.  Such  questions 
as  the  direction  of  windows,  the  diffusion  of  glare,  etc.,  must  be  solved  each 
time  large  glass  areas  are  designed. 


Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Portland,  Oregon 
Pietro  Belluschi  &  Associates,  Architects 
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Library  m  Miss  Katherine  Dreier's  Residence,  Redding,  Connecticut 
Marcel  Duchamp,  Artist 


Mural  on  glass  panel.  Marcel  Duchamp's  famous 
painting,  Nude  Descending  the  Stair,  anticipated 
the  modern  artist's  concern  with  movement.  When 
it  was  first  shown  in  this  country  at  the  New  York 
Armory  show  of  1913,  it  startled  all  America. 
Duchamp  also  experimented  many  years  ago  with 
murals  that  combined  painting  with  the  trans- 
parency of  glass.  This  glass  partition  panel  is  en- 
titled "La  mariee  mise  a  mi  par  ses  celibataires, 
meme." 

Marcel  Duchamp:  "Around  1840-50  in  France,  and 
in  the  U.  S.  too,  small  portraits  were  painted  directly 
on  glass  that  was  backed  up  with  tinfoil  and  var- 
nished. In  another  technique  these  portraits  were 
made  on  thin  glass — they  were  called  'fixes.'  It  was 
quite  a  fashion.  I  am  not  sure  whether  oil  paint  or 
gouache  was  used.  I  do  not  think  these  were  intended 
to  be  permanent — they  were  merely  for  decoration 
or  amusement.  Flower  pieces,  too,  were  done.  They 
looked  like  something  under  glass. 

"In  1917-18  Joseph  Stella  did  quite  a  few  things 
on  glass.  However,  he  painted  in  the  whole  area, 
nothing  was  left  transparent. 

"The  panel  I  did  on  glass  now  stands  in  front  of 
a  window  in  Miss  Katherine  Dreier's  library.  The 
transparency  of  the  glass  is  important  because  it 
gives  an  effect  of  depth  instead  of  that  annoying 
feeling  the  background  of  a  painting  has;  and  it 
goes  very  well  with  architecture.  This  mural  is  done 
in  oil  paint;  the  outlines  of  the  design  are  made  of 
thin,  light  wire  attached  with  varnish.  The  paint 
in  back  of  the  wire  overlaps.  The  glass  was  broken 
in  1926.  after  being  exhibited  in  a  big  Brooklyn 
show,  because  two  panes  were  put  flat  on  top  of 
one  another  on  a  truck  which   speeded  away. 

"This  glass  mural  was  started  in  1915  and  stopped 
in  1923,  although  it  was  not  completely  finished — 
like  Shubert's  symphonj^  I  worked  eight  years  on 
it  and  that  was  plenty !  I  make  sketches  first  and 
transferred  an  exact  drawing  onto  the  glass  so  that 
there  was  not  much  inspirational  work  on  the  glass 
itself,  mostly  just  faithful  execution. 

"I  did  not  intend  the  mural  to  be  decorative,  not 
even  to  decorate  a  room.  Even  though  it  can  be 
used  architecturally,  it  happens  to  be  on  glass  and 
transparent  so  that  makes  it  architectural  immedi- 
ately, it  does  not  have  to  be  decorative.  A  painting 
like  this  is  not  decorative;  it  is  a  painting.  A  lamp 
is  decorative;  a  painting  is  not  decorative." 
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stained  glass  windows.  Emil  Frei :  "If  there  is  a 
development  in  this  series  of  windows  it  lies  in 
the  careful  choice  of  glass  that  stresses  contrasting 
textures.  The  materials  used  range  from  exceedingly 
bubbly  and  highly  textured  Blenko  glass  to  a  total 
absence  of  texture  in  clear  glass. 

"Exterior  objects  are  visible  through  the  clear 
glass  areas.  This  gives  to  the  whole  a  feeling  of 
motion  because  a  succession  of  such  objects  appear 
as  the  viewer  changes  his  position.  The  changes  that 
occur  with  the  seasons  influence  and  become  part 
of  the  total  scheme. 

"In  general  the  color  is  high.  The  simple  field 
has  lemon  yellow,  grayed  yellows,  neutral  grays, 
and  small  shots  of  intense  reds  in  addition  to  areas 
of  clear  glass.  The  form  which  carries  through  all 
panels,  against  which  the  figures  are  silhouetted, 
is  done  in  a  variety  of  reds  ranging  from  relatively 
pure  reds  to  rusty  and  wine-colored  tones.  The  fig- 
ures are  principally  in  warm  and  cool  whites  with 
accents  of  strong  colors  in  restricted  areas. 


Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Emil  Frei.   Inc.,  Glass  craftsmen 

Robert  Harmon.  Artist 

Barry  Byrne.  Architect 


"On  one  side  of  the  church  we  have  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  The  succession  of  events  por- 
trayed are  as  follows:  The  beginning  of  the  trip 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem ;  Robbers  lurking  by  the 
wayside;  The  Levite  passes  by;  The  Good  Samaritan 
administers  to  the  Pilgrim,  takes  him  to  the  inn; 
Sacramental  order  of  the  church. 

"On  the  other  side  is  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Reading  from  right  to  left  in  this  case  the  sub- 
jects are  as  follows :  The  son  receives  his  legacy ; 
He  holds  his  money  bag  tightly  but  shows  concern 
as  to  whether  he  has  chosen  the  right  course;  His 
life  of  dissipation  and  gambling;  His  gradual  de- 
cline and  meditation  on  things  he  has  left ;  The  image 
of  his  father  hovers  over  him;  Reduced  to  feeding 
the  swine ;  Emotionally  exhausted,  he  meditates  on 
his  home  and  things  he  has  lost;  The  prodigal's  re- 
turn; He  is  embraced  by  his  father;  The  banquet." 
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Hillcrest  Country  Club,  California 

Emile  Norman,  Artist 

Welton  Becket  &  Associates,  Architects 


Screen  partition.  Combinations  of  translucent  panels 
with  filigree-like  opaque  designs  sandwiched  in 
between  sheets  of  clear  plastics  have  infinite  archi- 
tectural possibilities  where  some  amount  of  light 
and  vision  and  a  hint  of  privacy  are  needed.  Emile 
Norman  has  designed  a  number  of  such  plastic 
panels  with  plant  forms,  and  architect  Welton 
Becket  &  Associates  used  one  of  these  paneled 
folding  screens  in  a  restaurant  at  the  new  Hillcrest 
Country  Club  near  Los  Angeles. 


Stained  glass  window  panel.  Artist  Joep  Nicolas: 
"The  window  is  in  very  vivid  colors.  I  used  a  lot 
of  flashed  glass:  a  layer  of  white  glass  fused  with 
a  layer  of  colored  glass,  then  etched  off  with  acid, 
painted,  and  fired.  The  window  was  planned  around 
1949  for  an  apartment  but  was  never  installed  so 
it  now  stands  in  my  studio. 

"In  a  modern  interior  you  cannot  use  something 
like  a  Chartres  window  that  would  exclude  the 
daylight." 

Joep  Nicolas.   Artist 
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Residence  of  William  Perlberg.   Beverly  Hills,   California 
Karin  &  Ernst  van  Leyden,  Artists 


Residence  of  Paul  Laszio,  Brentwood,  California 

Paul  Laszio,  Designer 

Karin  &  Ernst  van  Leyden,  Artists 


Glass  tile  mural  panels.  Karin  and  Ernst  van  Ley- 
den  designed  four  panels  (a  detail  is  illustrated 
above)  to  be  used  over  bar  doors  which  swing  out  on 
hinges.  Very  closely  related  to  ceramic  tile  murals — 
a  sort  of  cross  between  that  technique  and  stained 
glass — these  panels  are  made  of  painted  and  fired 
glass  tiles. 

Karin  van  Leyden :  "The  tiles  are  a  kind  of  double- 
strength  glass  about  %  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  to 
about  5  inches  by  4  inches.  We  paint  over  them,  fire 
them  (on  trays  in  the  kiln  so  that  they  do  not  warp) , 
and  then  mount  them  on  panels.  They  can  be  shipped 
easily,  and  if  the  owner  moves  he  can  take  the  mural 
along.  They  are  easily  maintained,  just  washed  off 
until  they  glisten ;  a  modern  way  of  treating  a  wall. 
In  this  mural  the  colors  of  the  figures  and  ship  are 
very  vivid,  the  background  colors  subdued." 


Patio  mural  near  pool.  Particularly  suited  to  an  out- 
door climate  like  that  of  California,  this  glass  tile 
mural  has  an  unusual  sparkling  quality  in  the 
sunlight. 


Residence  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Kyle,  New  York,  New  York 
Zahara  Schatz,  Artist 


Apartment  house  window  in  laminated  plastic.  Artist 
Zahara  Schatz  has  developed  an  interesting  style 
by  embedding  designs — sometimes  abstract  patterns, 
as  in  this  window — between  two  sheets  of  plastic. 
Here  she  uses  metal  strips,  wires,  screening,  and 
other  subtly  toned  metallic  textures  between  trans- 
lucent plastic  panes.  Elsewhere  she  has  used  autumn 
leaves,  dried  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  materials. 
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Charles   Eames  Residence 
Charles  Eames,  Designer 


Santa   Monica,  California 


Patterned  exterior  wall  of  house.  Designer  Charles 
Eames'  modern  house  gives  a  hint  of  the  mural-like 
designs  that  can  be  created  by  composing  structural 
building  units  themselves  into  an  esthetic  pattern. 
Here  panels  of  glass,  plywood,  stucco,  and  absestos, 
some  naturally  textured  and  some  brightly  colored, 
are  placed  with  a  sense  of  pleasing  design  as  well  as 
function.  The  light,  shadows,  and  reflections  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  are  combined  with  the  simple 
man-made  shapes  of  the  walls  to  form  an  ever- 
changing  mural. 


Museum   of  Modern   Art  Tr. 


ling   Exhibition,   New  York,   New   York 
Jackson  Pollock,  Artist 


Painted  glass  panel.  A  mural  concept  quite  different 
from  that  of  Charles  Eames  is  illustrated  by  this 
abstract  partition  mural.  The  subconscious,  freely 
associated,  non-representational  forms  that  are 
splattered  over  the  glass  make  an  even  more 
haphazard  architectural  decoration  than  the  shad- 
ows of  clouds  and  leaves  that  move  across  the 
walls  of  the  Eames  house  above.  Subjective  art 
like  Pollock's,  too,  may  become  a  part  of  modern 
buildings  for  this  type  of  free  expression  has  a 
decorative  quality  when  controlled  within  architect- 
tural  surroundings. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 


SCULPTURE:  GLASS  and  PLASTIC 


^ARVED  glass,  which  can  be  used  for  windows  or  for  murals  and  has  as 
much  the  effect  of  painting  as  of  intaglio  or  relief  sculpture,  is  included 
in  this  chapter  along  with  cast  and  modeled  glass  and  plastic.  Carved  glass 
may  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways :  by  abrasion  with  grindstones ;  engrav- 
ing; cutting;  brilliant-cutting;  beveling;  sandblasting;  wheel-cutting; 
grinding;  polishing;  etching  or  embossing  with  acids.  It  is  a  somewhat 
expensive  medium,  and  is  usually  limited  to  panels.  By  edge-lighting  the 
carved  glass,  a  wonderfully  sculptural  quality  of  light  and  dark  is  revealed 
even  in  the  most  delicate  modeling.  Glass  and  plastic  used  sculpturally 
combine  some  of  the  light-catching  quality  of  gems,  as  well  as  the  more 
solid  quality  of  pure  form  in  opaque  materials. 

Duncan  Niles  Terry,  carved  glass  designer-craftsman :  "Glass-carving  is 
a  speedier  process  than  copper-wheel  engraving.  Although,  I  use  machines 
to  speed  up  the  work,  I  do  not  sacrifice  any  feeling  for  the  design.  I  some- 
times employ  a  combination  of  techniques — abrasive  wheels,  sandblasting 
and  polishing  machines.  Large  grains  create  an  interesting  stipple  effect ; 
and  a  very  fine  abrasive,  aluminum  oxide,  can  produce  feathery  eff'ects.  In 
addition  to  carving,  I  sometimes  add  color,  using  metallic  oxides  and  heat 
treatment,  for  example.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  machine  age,  and  we  must 
respect  the  machine  and  recognize  it  as  a  tool.  I  have  a  love  for  my  machines, 
and  keep  them  as  neat  as  a  surgeon's  instruments,  clean  and  well  painted. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  machine  is  part  of  our  work. 

"Carved  glass  is  similar  to  low-relief  sculpture;  it  is  also  like  intaglio 
work.  Unlike  any  other  medium,  it  can  be  both  translucent  and  opaque.  One 
carving  technique  was  begun  in  1870  by  a  chemist  in  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania is  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  best  glass-making  sand  in  the  world, 
so  it  is  a  logical  center  for  the  glass  industry.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  have  glass  factories — some  of  the  New  Jersey  factories  have 
been  running  for  years.  There  are  many  types  of  glass.  When  there  is  a  lot 
of  iron  in  the  soil,  the  glass  is  very  greenish,  for  instance,  sandwich  glass 
on  Cape  Cod.  The  best  sand  has  the  smallest  quantity  of  iron  in  it.  The  good 
glazing  quality  of  commercial  glass  is  excellent  for  carving. 

"Today  there  is  a  swing  away  from  the  coldness  of  much  modern  archi- 
tecture. Many  people  say  that  we  need  some  interest,  some  color,  some 
breaking  up  of  the  surface,  to  make  buildings  more  human.  With  this 
carved  glass  process  you  can  enrich  a  barren  surface  with  unlimited  textures 
either  carved  and  sandblasted  directly  on  the  wall,  or  done  in  the  studio  and 
later  set  into  place.  Sullivan  and  Richardson  would  create  a  rich  textural 
effect  in  a  brick  wall.  The  same  can  be  done  with  this  glass  process  by 
having  a  solid  glass  wall  in  combinations  of  polished  and  frosted  glass,  the 
shining  glare  softened  by  a  decorative  design,  perhaps  in  an  inexpensive 
all-over  repeat  pattern  that  would  enrich  the  polished  form  . 

"I  sometimes  use  stencils  to  carve  the  design ;  I  also  carve  directly  on  the 
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Ceiling  made  of  lucite  sheets  steamed  and  pn 
St.  Francis  Hotei,  San  Francisco,  California 
Timothy  Pflueger,  Architect 


glass  after  working  out  the  design  in  my  mind.  I  improvise,  letting  the  tools 
tell  me  what  to  do.  In  Sweden,  the  Orrefors  designers  draw  their  designs 
with  white  ink  directly  on  the  glass ;  they  then  use  copper  wheels  and  abra- 
sive powders.  They  have  practically  two  hundred  wheels,  ranging  from 
1/16  inch  up  to  several  inches  in  diameter. 

"I  do  some  work  on  flashed  glass,  too.  And  I  have  still  another  technique 
of  inlaid  colored  glass.  Although  it  is  similar  to  mosaic  work,  the  glass 
shapes  are  not  limited  to  small  squares,  as  in  mosaic,  but  can  be  made  in 
any  form." 
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RCA  Building,   Rockefeller   Center,   New  Yorii,   New  York 
Lee  Lawrie,  Sculptor 

Reintiard   &  Hofmeister;   Corbett,   Harrison   &   MacMurray; 
Hood  &  Fouilhoux,  Associated  Arctiitects 


Cast  glass  panel  over  entrance.  Cast  glass  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  process  to  have  been  used  very  often.  Two 
of  the  largest  installations  of  glass  cast  in  molds  are 
in  Rockefeller  Center :  the  translucent  wall  by  Lee 
Lawrie,  over  the  main  entrance  to  the  RCA  Build- 
ing; and  the  two  semi-opaque  glass  reliefs  by  Attilio 
Piccirilli,  over  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrances  to  the 
International  Building.  These  works  are  of  pyrex 
made  by  the  Corning  Glass  Works. 

Although  somewhat  dated  in  their  "modernistic" 
design,  these  assembled  massive  screens  of  molded 
glass  sections  nevertheless  succeeded  in  creating 
beauty  from  subtle  changes  of  light  flowing  through 
varied  thicknesses  of  heavy  glass. 


Plastic  bas  relief.  The  plastics,  as  well  as  glass,  may 
be  used  in  slightly  modeled  flat  sheets,  as  well  as 
cast  or  worked  into  sculptural  forms.  These  simply 
silhouetted  lucite  shapes  are  mounted  slightly  away 
from  the  wall,  which  allows  a  play  of  light  and 
shadow  through  the  sheets  of  tinted  plastic. 


New  York  World's  Fair,  1939,   Interior  of  DuPont   Exhibit  Building 

Domenico  Mortellito,  Sculptor 

Walter  Dorwin   league  and   Robert   J.   Harper,   Designers 
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Ballroom  screen.  Made  up  of  thirty-one  edge-lighted 
panels,  this  carved  glass  screen  shows  a  delicate 
pattern  of  undersea  plants  and  animals. 

David  Harriton:  "The  glass  most  frequently  used 
is  plain  clear  plate  or  sheet  glass,  although  work 
executed  on  heavy  glass  ranging  in  thickness  up  to 
one  inch  is  also  in  demand.  Some  work  on  opaque 
glass ;  on  opal  glass ;  on  glass  of  two  layers,  each 
layer  a  different  color;  and  on  mirrors,  both  silver 
and  others,  is  done,  too. 

"Most  carved  glass  work  done  in  the  1920's  showed 
an  inclination  toward  heavy  sculptured  forms  with 
a  cast  glass  look,  whereas  today  the  carving  is  fine 
and  delicate  looking.  Deep  carving  by  sandblasting, 
wheel-grinding,  and  polishing  is  employed  a  great 
deal.  Acids  of  various  reactions  also  are  applied  to 
change  the  surface  texture  of  the  glass.  Of  the 
sand-blasted  finishes  other  than  carved,  an  interest- 
ing texture  can  be  created  by  a  light  sprinkling  of 
rough  sand  over  the  glass  surface,  referred  to  in 
shop  talk  as  'veil.'  Another  extensively  used  tech- 
nique is  one  that  graduates  the  sandblasting  from 
a  carved  or  frosted  surface  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  the  perfect  clearness  of  natural  glass,  a  tech- 
nique to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  'shadow 
blasting.' 

"To  do  sandblasting,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
that  part  of  the  glass  which  is  to  remain  either  clear 
or  to  be  preserved  for  later  effects,  a  process  paper 
is  used.  This  process  paper  has  to  function  in  sev- 
eral ways :  First,  it  must  adhere  to  the  glass,  accom- 
plished by  pressing  a  pre-moistened  side  of  the  paper 
to  the  glass ;  second,  it  must  be  able  to  resist  the  sand 
which  is  thrown  against  it  under  great  pressure. 
After  the  glass  has  been  protected  with  the  process 
paper,  the  next  step  is  to  transfer  the  design  or 
ornament  onto  it.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  a  pounce 
bag  over  the  perforated  surface  of  the  drawing 
or  by  rubbing  a  hard,  smooth  brush  handle  end 
against  the  working  drawing,  with  the  penciled  side 
of  the  drawing  touching  the  process  material.  When 
the  transfer  is  complete,  a  sharp  pointed  cutter  is 
used  to  cut  the  process  paper  through  to  the  glass. 

"Now  the  glass  is  ready  for  the  sandblaster  who, 
with  an  instruction  drawing  before  him,  exposes 
various  parts  of  the  glass  surface  to  the  sandblast- 
ing by  removing  in  successive  stages  the  various 
parts  of  the  cut  process  material.  In  working  on  a 
face  design  where  the  effect  is  one  of  true  relief,  the 
typical  procedure  is  to  sandblast  first  those  parts  of 
the  design  which  are  most  recessed.  When  the  side 
of  the  glass  facing  you  is  to  remain  clear  and  the 
sandblasting  is  done  on  the  back,  that  portion  of  the 
design  which  from  the  clear  side  would  appear  most 
elevated  is  sandblasted  first.  Where  other  textures, 
such  as  the  veil  and  shadow  blast,  are  also  used,  the 
deep  carving  is  done  first." 


Moistening  paper 


Applying  paper  to  glass 


Perforating  drawing 


SS  United  States,  U.  S.  Lines 

Charles  A.   Gilbert,   Artist 

Harriton  Carved   Glass,   Glass   craftsmen 

Smyth,  Urquhart  &  Marcl(wald.  Decorators 


Knudsen  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Albert  Ely  lues,  Architect  and  Designer 

Glass  and  wood  screen  window  wall.  Just  as  a  hint 
of  other  concepts  of  the  glass  wall,  we  are  including 
this  window  wall  in  a  Honolulu  residence  by  Albert 
Ely  Ives,  architect  (see  also  chapter  XI).  In  this 
example,  a  patterned  wood  fret  reminiscent  of 
oriental  art  is  added  to  the  glass.  The  combination 
of  wood  fret  and  glass  is  still  a  textural  device,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  borderline  examples  approaching 
art. 


Sculptured     plastic    panels    form    balcony    enclosure. 

Gilbert  Switzer,  who  designed  these  unusual  panels, 
has  experimented  considerably  in  the  new  medium  of 
plastic. 

Gilbert  Switzer:  "In  designing  an  enclosure  one 
seeks  to  exclude  what  is  not  wanted,  extremes  in 
temperature,  and  to  enhance  what  is  desirable,  in 
this  case  light.  The  sculpture  is  in  a  tenth  floor 
Manhattan  apartment  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  city.  The  balcony  on  which  the  plastic 
wall  fastens  faces  south  and  on  bright  days  gets  the 
full  sun  all  day. 

"My  purpose  was  to  create  a  sort  of  mural  whose 
only  palette  was  the  light  from  the  ever-changing 
atmosphere.  Since  acrylic  plastic,  when  perfectly 
polished,  is  extremely  transparent  and  a  very  sensi- 
tive light  conductor,  I  could  exploit  the  atmosphere 
to  the  greatest  degree  by  eliminating  all  color  and 
texture  from  the  sculpture  itself.  Light  coming 
through  the  clear  plastic  forms  could  then  be  re- 
ceived, refracted,  and  transmitted  without  any  loss 
of  intensity.  The  straight  vertical  etched  lines  on 
the  back  side  of  the  sheets  of  plastic  seem  to  be  bent 
as  they  pass  through  the  round,  full,  protoplasmic- 
like  forms.  This,  of  course,  is  an  optical  illusion. 

"I  was  careful  not  to  have  any  imperfections,  such 
as  bubbles  or  discoloration,  in  the  plastic  and  I 
avoided  trick  lighting,  such  as  edge  lighting  or  spot- 
lights; I  wanted  nature  and  the  surrounding  envi- 
ronment to  do  all  the  work  unobstructed.  The  effect 
during  a  bright  sunset  is  very  different  from  that 
at  night  when  the  colorful  artificial  lights  of  the 
city  illuminate  the  sculpture. 

"The  sculptured  forms  were  cut  out  of  5/8  inch 
thick  plexiglas  and  then  rounded  on  one  side, 
ground,  polished,  and  finally  laminated  with  ethyli- 
nedichloride  on  3/16  inch  sheets  of  plexiglas.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  perfect  job  in  laminating 
this  way,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  pretty  successful. 

"Earlier  I  had  planned  to  produce  the  form  and 
background  out  of  a  single  piece  of  plastic.  This  is 
done  by  pressing  a  die  of  the  desired  form  into  a 
thick  sheet  of  plastic  heated  to  the  critical  tempera- 
ture. The  plastic  is  then  allowed  to  'freeze'  and  when 
the  die  is  removed  you  have  a  form  in  the  negative 
in  your  sheet  of  plastic.  Next  you  grind  down  the 
whole  sheet  of  plastic  until  the  cavity  is  gone.  After 
this  is  repolished  you  seem  to  have  nothing  but  a 
thinner  sheet  of  plastic.  However,  the  form  is  still 
imprisoned  within  the  chemical  structure  of  the 
plastic  and  when  the  plastic  is  heated  up  again,  the 
form  will  come  out  in  the  positive.  This  is  known  as 
the  'memory'  quality  of  plastic.  This  method  of  fabri- 
cation was  not  used  here  because  of  the  obvious 
technical  difficulties  in  handling  such  large  pieces." 


Apartment  House,   E.   72nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
Gilbert  Switzer,  Sculptor-Designer 
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Movable  transparent  wall  screen.  These  two  carved 
plastic  panels  are  set  in  a  narrow  corridor  of  a  mod- 
ern house. 

Alexander  Archipenko:  "The  two  lucite  panels 
7  feet  high  by  7  feet  wide  are  fixed  in  an  aluminum 
base.  The  design  is  in  intaglio,  frosted.  A  light  is 
set  in  the  base  and  projected  through  the  plastic  so 
that  the  design  becomes  light.  The  parts  which  are 
frosted  show  different  intensities  of  light  and  be- 
come visible  as  rounded  forms.  The  effect  is  very 
extraordinary,  very  mysterious  at  night. 

"I  carved  the  plastic  panels  with  a  special  machine 
which  I  built  myself.  The  two  panels  are  one  inch 
thick  and  although  they  are  carved  to  a  depth  of 
about  3/4  inch  there  is  not  much  danger  of  break- 
age in  plastic.  Each  panel  weighs  250  pounds,  with 
the  base. 

"There  is  no  material  that  has  such  conductivity 
of  light  as  plastic.  There  is  a  refraction  effect  from 
certain  angles,  but  the  refraction  is  not  like  crystal, 
which  breaks  the  design.  The  design  is  not  destroyed 
in   plastic. 

"The  panels  came  about  because  the  owner  of  the 
house  was  interested  in  art  and  told  the  architect 
she  would  like  to  consult  me  about  a  partition.  They 
were  added  after  the  house  was  completed." 


Illuminated  plastic  sculptures  behind  bar.  For  this 
modern  hotel  designed  by  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Mer- 
rill (see  also  chapters  V  and  XIII),  James  Davis 
designed  flood-lighted,  vari-colored  plastic  construc- 
tions of  abstract  sculptural  shapes. 

James  Davis:  "For  me,  the  important  problem  in 
contemporary  art  is  motion.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  art  of  painting  made  the  revolutionary 
transition  from  the  flat,  two-dimensional  effect  to 
the  illusion  of  three-dimensional  space  and  solid 
sculpturesque  form.  Now  we  are  entering  a  stage 
of  further  development  where  the  element  of  motion 
must  be  considered.  For  this  purpose,  the  traditional 
media — the  tools  and  materials  of  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  past — are  obsolete  because  they  are 
static,  not  dynamic,  tools.  The  visual  artist  must 
adopt  new  tools  and  materials  which  modern  science 
and  industry  provide.  As  the  modern  architect  uses 
modern  materials,  so  the  artist  who  wishes  to  deco- 
rate this  modern  architecture  must  also  adopt  new 
materials.  Transparent  plastics  and  artificial  illu- 
mination are  two  tools  which  have  great  potentiali- 
ties for  this  new  sculpture  of  movement." 


Terrace  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Otiio 

James  Davis,  Sculptor 

Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  Architects 


Fagen  Residence,  Lake  Forest,   Illinois 

Alexander  Archipenko,  Sculptor 

George  Fred  Keck  &  William  Keck,  Architects 
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ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  INC.,  14,  32,  33,  80,  106,  112 

CURT  VALENTIN,  116  ■     ' 

W.P.A.  ART  PROGRAM,  FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY,  34 

♦(Copyright  1951,  Whitney  Publications  Inc.) 
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Abbey,  Edwin  Austin      p.  11 
Abramson,  Louis  Allen      61 

Abstract   art     6,   34,   35,  56-7,   58-9,   66-7,   69, 
70-1,  72,  74,  81,  95,   104,   111,   121,   124, 
125,   129,   141,  146,  149,   152,  159,  160-1, 
168-9 
Acid-resistance      7,  68,  141 
Acoustics     72,   133 
Adhesives      32 

Aggregates     54,   128-131,   132-139 
Alobomo      50-1 
Albers,  Josef      5,  67,  148-9 
Albert,  Calvin      78 
Albrizio,  Conrad      50-1 
Alexander,   Robert      122 
Alferez,   Enrique      104 
Allegory     33,  81 
Aloe  Co.      43 

Altars     30-1,  106-7,  108-9,  144 
Aluminum      111,   119 
Amoteis,   Edmond      144 
Ambellan,  Harold      130-1 
American  Export  Lines      42,  56-7 
American   Indian      61 
American  Stove  Co.      134  5 
Angel,  John       13 
Animated    murals      72 
Anodyzing      72 
Antiques      76,  92-3 

Apartments      65,   124,   130-1,   144,   159,   166-7 
Aquatic  Park      55 
Archipenko,  Alexander      168 
Architects:   (work  represented} 

Abramson,  Louis  Allen      61 

Alexander,   Robert      122 

Architects,  The,  Collaborative      66-7,   148-9 

Armstrong,    Harris      59,    104,    134-5 

Backus,  Frederick  L.      130-1 

Ballard,  Wm.  F.  R.;  Henry  S.  Churchill;  Fred- 
erick   G.    Frost;    Burnett    C.    Turner      45 

Becket,  Welton,  &  Assocs.      123,  156-7 

Belluschi,  Pietro,  &  Assocs.  90-1,  103,  120, 
152-3 

Breuer,  Marcel      118-9 

Brush  &  BufTler      148 

Byrne,   Barry      155 

Carson  8,  Lundin      39,  133 

Curtis  &  Davis     67 

Doyle,  A.  E.,  &  Assoc.     4 

Freeman  French  Freeman      144-5 

Garfield  Harris  Robinson  &  Schafer      73 

Girard,  Alexander  H.      75,   102 

Goldberg,  Bertrand      28 

Goodwin,  Philip;  Eric  Kebbon;  Edward  Stone; 
Morris  Ketchum  Jr.;  Richard  Boring 
Snow      24 

Goodwin,   Philip;   Edward   Stone      119 

Greene  &  Greene      97 

Horley  Ellington  &   Day      84-7 

Holobird  &  Root  &  Burgee      90 

Howe,  George      101 

Ives,  Albert  Ely     92-3,   166 

Johnson,   Philip     76,    116-7,    138 

Kahn,  Albert,  Inc.     72 

Kastner,  Alfred      121 

Keck,  George  Fred  &  William      168 


Koch,  Carl,  &  Assocs.      69-70-1,   126-7 

Lescaze,  William      58-9 

Levi,  Julian,  &  Paul  Higgins      27 

Loebl  Schlossman  &  Bennett      87 

Loewy,  Raymond,  &  Assocs.      60 

Mogaziner,  Louis,  &  Aaron  Colish      65 

Morx-Flint-Schonne      38 

Maybeck,  Bernard      97 

Mayer  &  Whittlesey      124 

Meem,  John  Gaw,  &  Assocs.      50 

Moore,  Bliss,  Jr.  &  Assocs.      104 

Moore,  Jason      125 

Naromore  Bain  Brady  &  Johanson      81 

Neutro,  Richard      43 

Orr,   Douglas      55 

Pflueger,  Timothy      26-7,   163 

Reilly,  Paul   C.      108-9 

Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;  Corbett  Harrison  & 
MacMurray;  Harrison  &  Fouilhoux  32  3, 
80-1,  106,  112,  164 

Roberts,   Piatt,  &  Co.      50-1 

Saarinen,  Eero;  Perkins  Wheeler  &  Will 
142-3 

Saunders,  Joseph,  Jr.      52-3 

Schmidt  Garden   &   Erikson      88 

Shanley-Nolon      30-1 

Shreve,  R.   H.      144 

Skidmore  &  Owings;  John  Moss      24 

Skidmore  Owings  &  Merrill      35-7,   118,   168-9 

Small  Smith  &   Reeb      68 

Sourion,    Zareh       136-7 

Stone,  Edward  D.,  &  Assocs.;  Haralson  & 
Mott      105 

Thorshov  &   Cerny    Inc.       106-7 

Warner-Leeds;  Toro,  Ferrer  &  Torregroso      25 

Whittier  &  Goodrich      30 

Whittlesey,  Julian;  Harry  M.  Prince;  Robert 
J.    Reiley      112-3 

Wright,   Frank   Lloyd      98-9,   1001,   128-9 
Architects   Collaborative,  The      66-7,    148-9 
Argentina,  S.  S.      43,   135 
Arizona      98-9 
Arkansas      105 
Armory   Show       154 

Armstrong,   Harris      5,  59,    104,   134-5 
Arp,   Hans      67 

Art  Center  Theater,  University  of  Arkansas      105 
Artists:    (work   represented)    (see   also    Sculptors) 

Albers,  Josef     67,  148-9 

Albrizio,  Conrad      50-1 

Bayer,  Herbert      66-7 

Billings,   Henry      72 

Browne,   Byron      34 

Brumidi,  Constantino      46 

Bruton,    Helen      60 

Clemmer,  John      67 

Conway,  Fred      39 

Davidson,   Robert     52-3 

Davis,  Stuart      33,  34 

DeKooning,  William      23 

Duchamp,  Marcel      154 

Folkenstein,  Claire      29 

Farr,  Dorothy  &  Fred      43,  74 

Feininger,   Lyonel      22-3 

Feininger,  T.  Lux      28 

Frei,  Emil      155 


Gilbert,  Charles  A.      165 
Girard,  Alexander  H.      75 
Girard,  Andre      30 
Gordon,  Witold      24 
Gropper,  William      42 
Guston,  Philip      45 
Harmon,  Lily      39 
Kepes,  Gyorgy      69,  70-1 
Key-Oberg,  Rolf      64 
Koppe,   Richard      44 
Lopez  Mendez,  Luis      24 
Mongelsdorf,  Hans      43 
Marsiccno,   Nicolas     65 
Mechau,   Frank      50 
Meiere,   Hildreth      55 
Miller,   Edgar      38 
Miro,  Joan      35-6,  67 
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Nicolas,  Joep      157 

Norman,    Emile       156-7 

Orozco,  Jose  Clemente      47 

Pollock,  Jackson      160-1 

Poor,  Henry  Varnum      48 

Poussin,  Nicolas      76 

Refregier,  Anton      40-1 

Reiss,  Winold      61 

Reynal,  Jeanne      62-3 

Rivera,  Diego      13 

Schanker,  Louis      34 

Schatz,   Zohora       159 

Schmid,  Elsa     55,  63 

Serber,  Frances      65 

Serf,  Jose  Maria      32 

Shohn,  Ben      49 

Soini,   William      65 

Spivak,  Max      56-7,  58-9 

Steinberg,  Soul      36-7,  42 

Terry,  Duncan    Niles       162-3 

Torres  Martino,  J.      25 

Ulreich,  Buk      27 

Van  Leyden,  Karin  &  Ernst      158-9 

Voltz,   Herman      26-7 

Von  Wicht,  John      34 

Wagner,  Wilhelm      30-1 

Winter,   Edward      68 

Winter,   Ezra      33 
Art  moderne       13 
Art  nouveau      13 

Ascension,  Church  of  the        11,  17-18,  19 
Assyrian      141 

Bogley   Hall,   University  of  Washington      55 

Baker  Library,  Dartmouth  College      47 

Baldwin,   William      37 

Ballrooms      165 

Banks     4,  39,  90-1 

Barbarossa,  Cotillo      144 

Barcelona  Pavilion      112 

Borger,  Raymond      144,   145 

Barns       12,  21 

Baroque     85,  94-5 

Barrett,  O'Connor      78 

Bars  (see  cocktail  bars) 

Barthe,  Richmond      112-3 

Bas-relief  (see  Sculpture:  Relief) 

Beams      95,  97,  98 
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Bauhaus      67 

Bayer,  Herbert      66-7 

Beck,  Theodore      144 

Becket,  Welton,  &  Assocs.      123,  156-7 

Bellevue  Clinic      104 

Belluschi,    Pietro,    &    Assocs.      4,    5,    90-1,    103, 

111,  120,  152-3 
Bernini,  Giovanni      96 
Bettinger   Enamel   Corp.      70-1 
Betts,  Darby  Wood,   Rev.      52 
Biddle,  George      15 
Billings,    Henry      72 
Birmingham  Guild      68 
Bitter,  Karl      11,   12 
Black  light     44,  69 
Blashfleld,  Edwin      11 
Boston  Public  Library      16-7 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church      30 
Bourdelle,   Pierre      15 
Brancusi,  Constontin       121 
Brongwyn,   Frank      33 
Breuer,  Marcel      118-9 
Brick     5,  141,  148,  149 
Broadcasting    Studios      34,    133 
Bronx  Central  Annex  Post  Office      49,  89 
Bronze     96,112-3,116-7,121,122 
Brown,  William      35-7 
Browne,  Byron      34 
Brueghel,  Peter      42 
Brumidi,   Constantino      46-7 
Brush  &  Bulkier      148 
Bruton,   Helen      60 
Buchman  &  Kahn      13,  78 
BufFolo  Municipal   Housing   Authority      130-1 
Bullock's  Westwood  Store      123 
Byrne,  Barry      5,  155 
Byzantine      6,  54-5 

Cafe  Society  Uptown      40-1 

Colder,  Alexander      78,   118-9 

Calderone  Theater      58-9 

California      26-7,   29,   43,   62-3,   97,    122,    123, 

156-7,  158-9,  160-1,  163 
Collery,  Mary     78,  125 
Canvas      32-44 
Caparn,  Rhys      137 
Caribe   Hilton   Hotel      25 
Correre  &  Hastings      13 
Carson  &  Lundin      39,  133 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  Dept.  Store      11,85 
Carter,  Dudley      104 
Carving     79,    81,    86-7,    88,    89,    90-1,    92-3, 

94-5,    101,    102,    103,    104,    106-7,    162-3, 

165,  168 
Caryatids      95 
Casein  (see  paints) 
Casting      86,  110-1,  116,  122,  124,  129,  130-1, 

137,  144,  148,  164 
Cost  iron     4,  110-1 

Ceilings     20,  30,  46,  50-1,  54,  132,  134-5,  163 
Cement  (see  concrete) 
Cennini,  Cennino      51 
Century  of  Progress  Exhibition      15 
Ceramic:  sculpture      140-149;  tile      54,  55^  64-7 
Chartres  Cathedral      86,  93,  157 
Chambellon,  Rene      13 


Chanin  BIdg.      13 

Chanler,  Robert      12 

Cheney,   Howard      88  ,        ' 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.      13 

Chicago   Fair  of  1893      11 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway      73 

Children's  Carnival,  Museum  of  Modern  Art      63 

Childs'  Restaurants      64 

Churches  (see  also  temples)      30,  31,  52-3,  92, 

106-7,    108-9,    120,    144-5,    152,    153,    155 
Churchill,  Henry  S.      45 
Cimabue,  Giovanni      56 
Civil   Works  Administration       14 
Clark,  Solly      137 
Clavilux     78 
Clemmer,  John      67 
Clinics      104 
Cocktail    bars     35-6,   40-1,    42,    43,   56-7,    137, 

168-9 
Collages     72,  74,  75 
Colleges  (see  schools) 
Color:     in     glass      150-161,     162-3;     in     murals 

22-3,   25,   26,   27,   28,  34,  35,  38,  39,  41, 

52,  56,  58,  62,  63,  64,  68,  69,  71,  72,  75, 

142-3,    144,    145-6,    151;    in    plastic      164, 

168-9;    in    sculpture     78,    80-1,    102,    105, 

130-1,  141 
Colorado  50 
Columns     38,   54,   81,    82-3,    88-9,   92,   93,   95, 

104 
Competitions     9,  25,  39,  65,  89,  106,  112 
Community  centers      39,  45,   121 
Concrete      3;   block       28,  78,   128-9;  with   mosaic 

54,  58,  61,  65;  (see  also  sculpture) 
Condict  (Bayard)   BIdg.      10 
Coney   Island      94-5 
Connecticut      76,  138,  154 

Contracting      9,   36,   51,   56-7,   67,  71,   85,    148 
Conway,  Fred      39 
Copper     71,  111,   120 
Corbett     Harrison     &     MacMurroy      32-3,    80-1, 

106,  112,  164 
Cornices      78,  79 
Corning  Glass  Works      164 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.      88-9 
Cortissoz,  Royal      18,   152 
Costs     8-9,   28,   48,   52,   55,   59,   61,    71,   85-7, 

111,  113,  129,  130,  141,  162,  164 
Courtyards     22-3,  112,  122,  124,  127 
Cronboch,  Robert     41,  130-1,  136-7 
Crow  Island  School      142-3 
Cubism      116 
Curtis  &  Davis      4,  67 
Cut-outs     75,  102 

Damien,  Father      30 
Dartmouth   College      47 
Davidson,   Robert     52-3 
Davies,    Arthur    B.       11 
Davis,  James      78,  168-9 
Davis,  Stuart      33,  34 
D.C.     49,  77,  79 
Decorators  (see  designers) 
DeCreeft,  Jose     78 
DeKooning,  William      5,  23 
Delaware      82-3 


Delft     64 

DeMarco,  Jean      78 
DePaoli  Co.  Inc.     58 
DeRivera,  Jose     43 
Derujinsky,  Gleb      144 
Designers:  (work  represented) 

Corbett,   Harvey  W.;  Donald   Deskey      23 

Deskey,  Donald,  Assocs.      43,  135 

Dreyfuss,   Henry      42,  56-7 

Fames,  Charles      160-1 

Hoffman,  Albert      108-9 

Lamonfia,  James      138-9 

Laszio,  Paul      158-9 

Lederer,  Robert      44 

Lessmon,  Joe      136-7 

Pennington,    Pleasants;    George    L.    Paine   Jr.; 
I.  Woodner-Silvermon      23 

Poor,   Henry  Varnum      146-7 

Rudofsky,  Bernard      74 

Sanders,  Morris      42 

Schaefer,  Bertha      74 

Smyth   Urquhart  &  Morckwald      165 

Switzer,  Gilbert      166-7 

Teague,    Walter    Dorwin;     Robert    J.    Harper 
72,   164 

Wiener,  Paul  Lester      27 
Deskey,  Donald,  Assocs.      43,  135 
Direct  metal  sculpture      78,   110-1 
Doctors'  Office  BIdg.      4,  67 
Doors      120,   121,  130-1 
Doyle,  A.  E.,  &  Assoc.      4 
Drawings,  Preliminary  (see  sketches) 
Dreier,  Kotherine      154 
Dreyfuss,   Henry      42,  56-7 
Driftwood      78 
Duchomp,  Marcel      152,  154 
Duell  Sloan  &  Pearce  Inc.      99 
DuPont  Exhibit      164 
Dura-Europos      87 
Dutton,  Brother  Joseph      30 

Fames,  Charles      160-1 

Easel  paintings      76 

Economics      8   (see  also  costs) 

Edge-lighting      44,  162,   165,  168 

Egg-and-dort      78 

Egyptian      6 

El  Greco      17 

Ellett,  Thomas  Harlan      89 

Emery,  John      36 

Enamel-on-metol      68-71,   126-7 

Encaustic      47,  72 

Engraved  glass      150,  152,  162-3,  165,  168 

Enlargements     72,  73,  74 

Entrances     4,  59,  81,  103,  104,  112,  120,  121, 

130-1,  148,  164 
Equitable  BIdg.      Ill 
Esherick,  Wharton      95,  101 
Esthetics     3-6,     18,    71,    77-8,     96,     103,     111, 

152,  160 
Etched  glass      162-3 
Ethyl  silicate  (see  paints) 
Etruscan      148 
Excalibur,  Excombion,  Exeter, 

Exochorda,  S.S.      42 
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Exhibitions  (see  fairs) 

Exteriors  (see  murals;  sculpture) 

Factories     68 

Fairs    (see    N.    Y.    World's    Fair;    S.    F.    Golden 

Gate    Exposition;    Chicago    Fair    of     1893; 

Century  of  Progress;   Paris   Fair) 
Fogen  residence      168 
Fairchild  residence      5 
Folkensfein,  Claire      29 
Farr,  Dorothy      74 
Forr,  Fred  &  Dorothy      43 
Fascia      70-1 
Faulkner,  Barry        13 
Federal   Art   Project     9,    15,   26-7,    34,   45,   55, 

130-1 
Federal  BIdg.  S.  F.  Fair      26-7 
Federal  Office   BIdg.   New  Orleans      88 
Federol   Reserve  System  BIdg.      79 
Federal  Works  Agency      88 
Fees  (see  costs) 
Feininger,   Lyonel      22-3 
Feininger,  T.  Lux      28 
Ferber,   Herbert      78 
Figurative  art  (see  human  figures) 
Film  Center  BIdg.      13 
Fine  Arts  Center,  Colorado  Springs     50 
Fine    Arts    Center,    University   of    Arkansas      78, 

105 
Fine  Arts  Section  (see  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.) 
Finn,  James  Wall      12 
Fireplaces     79,  102,  116-7,  118-9 
First  National  Bonk  &  Trust  Co.  BIdg., 

Tulsa      39 
First  Notional  Bank  of  Portland, 

Salem  Branch      90-1 
Fitchburg   Library      70-1,   126-7 
Fixes      154 

Flashed  glass       150,  151,  157 
Flemish   Bond      148-9 
Floors     54,  55,  62-3,  72 
Florida      128-9 

Florida  Southern  College      5,  78,   128-9 
Food  BIdg.      24 
Ford  BIdg.     72 
Form     3,  78,  86 

Fountains      114-5,  122,  127,  144 
Frames      85,  137,  151 
Fredericks,   Marshall      84-7 
Freeman  French  Freeman      144-5 
Free-standing  sculpture  (see  sculpture) 
Frei,  Emil     5,  155 
French,  Daniel  Chester      77 
Fresco   (see   murols) 
Frets      166 
Frick  Museum      13 
Friedlander,  Leo      15 
Frost,  Frederick  G.     45 
Fuller  BIdg.     55 
Functionalism      4,   58,   81,   96,    148,    160 

Gardens      116,  124,  125,  127 

Garfield  Harris  Robinson  &  Schofer      73 

Gorgollo,  Pablo      78,  116 

Gargoyles     78 

Geometric  design      6,  13,  59,  66-7,  74,  78 


Gesso     28,  45,  133 

Glacometti,  Alberto      78 

Giotto  di  Bondone      17,  56 

Girard,  Alexander  H.      75,  102 

Girord,  Andre      30 

Glass:  blocks  5,  152-3;  cast  164;  mosaic 
54-63,  151,  163;  sculpture  162-169;  tile 
158-9;  v^indows  and  murals  150-161;  (see 
also  engraved  gloss;  flashed  gloss;  sand- 
blasted glass;   stained   glass) 

Glazes      141,  142-3,  144,  145,  146-7 

Goldberg,   Bertrand       28 

Goldman,  Herbert      125 

Goodwin,  Philip      24,  116,  119 

Gordon,  Witold      24 

Gothic  5,  6,  11,  12,  17,  65,  78,  90,  141, 
144,  151 

Gourmet  Room      35-6 

Government,  U.  S.  (see  under  U.  S.) 

Graham  residence      5,  104 

Grand   Rapids  Exhibition      75 

Granite     79,  81,  82-3,  113 

Greek  art      5,  6,  86,  112 

Greene  &  Greene      95,  97 

Greenough,  Horatio      4,  6 

GrifRn,  Davenport      15 

Grilles     79,  80-1,  110,  111 

Grills     38 

Gropius,  Walter      67,   148-9 

Gropper,  William      42 

Gross,  Chaim     78,  102,  124 

Guston,  Philip     45 

Gutheim,  Frederic      99 

Hogia  Sophia      55 

Hall  of  Pharmacy      23 

Homby  &   Nelson      5 

Haralson  &  Mott      105 

Hare,  David      78 

Harlem   Houses      113 

Harley  Ellington  &  Day      84-7 

Harmon,  Lily      39 

Harmon,  Robert      155 

Harper,  Robert  J.      164 

Harrison  &  Abromovifz      112,  135 

Harrison    &    Fouilhoux      22-3,    32-3,   80-1,    106, 

112,  164 
Horriton  Carved  Glass      165 
Harvard    University   Graduate    Center      5,   66-7, 

148-9 
Houser,  Alonzo      106-7 
Hawaii     92-3,  166 

Health  Sciences  BIdg.  U.  of  Washington      81 
Heboid,  Milton      137 
Hewing      95,  101,  104 
Higgins,  Paul     27 
Hillcrest  Country  Club      156-7 
Hirschland,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard      63 
Hoffman,  Albert      108-9 
Holobird  &  Root  &  Burgee      90 
Hollenden  Hotel  Bar      136-7 
Hood  S.  Fouilhoux     32-3,  80-1,   112,  164 
Horn,  Milton      87,  100-1 
Horn  &  Hordart      13 
Hospitals     29 
Hotels     25,    35-7,    38,    65,    118,    136-7,    168-9 


Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      18,  152 

Houses  (see  residences) 

Housing      45,  112-3,   121,  130-1,   144 

Hovonnes,  John      137 

Howe,  George      101 

Human  figures  in  art  6,  23,  24,  25,  26-7,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  35-6,  37,  38,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  51,  52-3,  60, 
61,  64,  65,  75,  77,  78,  80,  87,  88,  89, 
91,  93,  96,  100-1,  102,  103,  106,  107, 
108-9,  112,  113,  114-5,  116-7,  120,  121, 
123,  125,  130-1,  137,  138,  139,  144,  145, 
146,  155,  157,  158 

lanelli,  Alfonso      15,  78 

Illinois     87,    88,   90,    142-3,    168 

Illumination  (see  light  and  lighting) 

Impressionism      55,  72 

Independence,  S.S.      56-7 

Industrial  BIdgs.     88-9,  134-5 

Inlay     54-5,  72,  163 

Inness  residence      129 

Intaglio   (see   under  sculpture) 

Intorsio  (see  tarsia) 

International  BIdg.      33,  80-1,  112,  164 

International  style      129 

Inverority,  Bruce      55 

Iron  (see  cost  iron) 

Ives,  Albert  Ely     92-3,  166 

Jefferson  Market      140 

Jefferson  Memorial  Competition      65 

Jefferson,  Thomas      11 

Johnson,  James  Weldon,  Houses      112-3 

Johnson,  Philip     5,  76,  116-7,  138 

Johnson,  Sargent     55 

Jones  Beach     55 

Josephson,  Borney      40 

Kahn,  Albert,  Inc.      72 

Kane,  Margaret  B.       137 

Kane,  John      30 

Kostner,  Alfred      121 

Koz,  Nathaniel      137 

Kebbon,  Eric     24 

Keck,  George  Fred  &  William      168 

Kenmore      132 

Ketchum  Jr.,  Morris      24 

Kepes,  Gyorgy      69,  70-1 

Key-Oberg,  Ellen      141 

Key-Oberg,   Rolf      64 

Kimball,  Fiske      112 

Kiselewski,  Joseph      144 

Knudsen  residence      92-3,  166 

Koch,  Carl,  &  Assocs.     69,  70-1,  126-7 

Kolbe,  Georg      112 

Koppe,  Richard     44 

Kratino,  George      108-9 

Kreis,  Henry      78 

Kyle,  Steven,  Mr.  &  Mrs.      159 

LaChaise,  Gaston      11,  12,  15,  33,  78 

Lacquering      72 

LaCroix      137 

LaFarge,  John      11,17-8,19,152 

LoGuardia,  Fiorello      113 

Lomantia,  James      138-9 
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Landscaping      3 

Laszio,  Paul      158-9 

Lawrie,  Lee      13,80-1,88-9,112,164 

Lederer,  Robert      44 

Leeds,  Harold      25 

Lehmbruck,    Wilhelm      22 

Lens  Croft  Studios  Inc.      73 

Lescaze,   William      58-9 

Lessmon,  Joe      136-7 

Lettering      3 

Levi,  Julian      27 

Libraries      70-1,  126-7 

Light  and  lighting      3,  8,  21,  41,  44,  49,  69,  72, 

78,  100-1,    102,    133,    134-5,    136-7,    149, 
153,  166,  168,  169 

Lime     46-7,  51 

Limestone     80-1,  88,  90 

Lincoln   Memorial      77 

Liners  (see  ships) 

Linoleum  mosaic     54,  55 

Lipchitz,  Jacques      77,    116-7 

Lippold,  Richard     67,  78 

Liftman,  Frederic      90-1,  103,  120 

Living   rooms      28 

Lobbies     32-33,  34,  39,  45,  49,  50-1,  55,  58-9, 

65,  90,   106,   118,   134-5,    164 
Loewy,  Raymond,  Assocs.      60 
Longchamps  Restaurant      61 
Lopez  Mendez,  Luis      24 
Louisiana      67,  88 
Louisono  State  Capitol      13 
Lucite      164,  168 
Lurline,  S.S.      60 
Lux,  Gwen     78,  105 

MocDougoll,  Alice   Foote      64 

Maclver,  Loren      43 

Magoziner  &  Colish      65 

Maldorelli,  Oronzio      113 

Mantels     79,  102,  116-7 

Marble:    mosaic      54,    55,    62-3;    sculpture      78, 

79,  84-7,  89,  90-1,  92-3 
Marsicano,  Nicholas      65 
Morx-Flint-Schonne      38 
Mass-production      78,  129,  144-5 
Massachusetts      66-7,  69,  70-1,    126-7,   148-9 
Masterpieces  of  Art  BIdg.      22-3 

Materials    (see    chapter    lieadings;    also    paints; 

steel;  etc.) 
Matisse,  Henri      3 
Matson  Lines      60 
Mayan      13 

Maybeck,  Bernard      95,  97 
Mayer  &  Whittlesey      124 
McKim,  Mead  &  White      11,17-18 
Medical  Art  BIdg.      125 
Mechou,  Frank      50 
Meeks,  Everett      112 
Meem,  John  Gow,  &  Assocs.      50 
Meiere,  Hildreth      55 
Memorials      82-3,  84-7 
Mestrovic,  Ivan      96 
Metal:      enameled    murals      68-71;    mosaic      54; 

oxides     68;    sculpture      110-127    (and    see 

steel;  etc.) 


Metropolitan  Life   Insurance  Co.      144 

Metropolitan  Museum      141 

Mexican  influence      13,14,47,51,148 

Michelangelo  Buonarrotti      96 

Michigan      75,  84-7,  100-1,  102 

Midway  Gardens      78,  129 

Mies  von  der  Rohe,  Ludwig       112 

Millard  residence      78,  129 

Military  Pension  Office       141 

Miller,  Burr      144 

Miller,  Edgar      38,  90 

Miller,  Herman,  Furniture  Co.      75 

Milles,  Carl      14,  82-3,  106,  114-5 

Mineral  colors      47 

Minnesota      92,  93,  106-7 

Miro,  Joan      3,  35-6,  67 

Missouri     59,104,114-5,134-5 

Mobiles     41,  78,  118-9 

Models     49,    50,    57,    67,    85,    86,    89,    100-1, 

122,  135,  148 
Modulor  design      148-9 
Moffett,  George  M.      89 
Moholy-Nagy,   Laszio       111,    152 
Moldings      79 

Molds     4,  78,  122,  129,  130,  148,  163,  164 
Mondrian,  Piet      152 

Monumentality      83,85,96,  112,  125,  129 
Moore,  Bliss,  Jr.  &  Assocs.      104 
Moore,  Henry      78 
Moore,  Jason       125 
Moore  McCormock  Lines      43,  135 
Morgan,  Frances      137 
Morris,  William      13 
Mortar      46-7 
Mortellito,  Domenico      164 
Mosaic  (see  murals;  gloss;  marble;  stone) 
Mose,  Eric      43 
Moses,  Robert      112 
Moss,  John       24 
Mullions      111,  152 
Movement    in    art     72,    78,    118-9,    154,     155, 

160-1 
Murals      2-19;     exterior      22-24,     26-7,     30,     50, 

52-3,    54,    59,    67,    68,    69,    70-1,    146-7, 

158-9,    160-1;    (and    see   chapter    headings) 
Museum  of  Modern  Art      63,   119,   124,   160-1 
Music  (with  sculpture)       106 
Music  Hall      33 

Nadelmon,  Elie      5,  138 

Nokion,  Reuben      137 

Noramore  Bain  Brady  &  Johanson      81 

Notional  Capitol      46 

Naturalism      83 

Nature  forms       13,78 

NBC  Broadcasting  Studio      133 

Nebraska  State  Capitol      13 

Neon  lighting      69 

New  Jersey     28,  108-9,  121 

New  Mexico      125 

New  York  22-4,  30-1,  32-3,  34,  38,  39,  40-1, 
42,  45,  49,  58-9,  61,  72,  74,  80-1,  89,  96, 
102,  112-3,  116-7,  119,  125,  130-1,  135, 
136-7,  144,   146-7,   164,   166-7 

New  York  City  Housing  Authority      45,  112-3 

New  York  Doily  News  BIdg.      13 


New  York  Public  Library      13 

New   York   World's   Fair     5,    15,   22-4,   55,   72, 

101,  164 
Newman,  Arnold      102 
Niches      121 
Nightclubs      40-1 
Nicolas,  Joep      157 
Noguchi,  Isomu      43,  124,  134-5 
Non-combustibility     68 
Non-objectivism      18,  55,  58-9,  161 
Norman,  Emile      156-7 
Northwestern      University,      Institute      of      Tech 

noiogy      90 
Norton,  John      15 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris     78 
Nottingham  Filtration  Plant      68 

Office  BIdgs.  32-3,  39,  43,  49,  50-1,  67,  80-1, 
88,    103,    104,    106,   112,    123,    134-5,    164 

Offices     74,  103,  104 

Ohio     35-7,  68,  118,  136-7,  168-9 

Oil  (see  paints) 

Oklahoma      39 

Old  Main  Hall,  Penn.  State  College      48 

120  Wall  St.      13 

On-the-job  murals      21-31 

Oregon      4,  90-1,  103,  120,  152-3 

Organic  form      59,  78,  87,   100-1,   148 

Ornament  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  35,  79,  111,  118, 
130,  152 

Orozco,  Jose  Clemente      18,  47 

Orr,  Douglas      55 

Paine,  George  L.,  Jr.      23 

Paints     21;   casein      34,   47;   ethyl   silicate     47, 

50-1,   52-3;   fresco    46-53;   luminescent    44; 

luminol    41;  mineral  colors    81;  oil    21,  27, 

28,  30,  32,  33,  37,  38,  39;  on  metals    72; 

tempera    30,  34,  47;  weather-resisting    22-3 
Panels     27,  32,  68,  71,  96,  102,  105,  124,  154, 

166-7 
Paper     72,  74,  75 
Papier  mache      133,  138 
Paris  Fair  1937     27 
Porkchester      144 

Partitions     74,  76,  148-9,  154,  156-7 
Patios     62-3,  158-9 
Pavilions      146-7 
Payment  (see  contracting) 
Pease,  Nancy      137 
Pennington,  Pleasants      23 
Pennsylvania      48,  65,  101 
Pennsylvania  State  College      48 
Perisphere      23 

Perkins  Wheeler  &  Will      142-3 
Perlberg,  William      158 
Perspective      55-6 
Petsco,  Bill      105 
Pflueger,  Timothy     26-7,  163 
Pharmacy  Hall      5,  23 
Photography      72,  73,  74 
Picasso,  Pablo      3 

Piccirilli,  Attilio,  et  ol.      11,  12,  13,  164 
Pickett,  George      30 
Plaques      130-1,  136-7,  142-3 
Pierre,  Hotel,  Grill      38 
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Plaster  (see  under  sculpture) 

Plastic      151-2,     156-7,     159,     162,     163,     164, 

166-7,  168-9 
Plaza  Hotel      13 

Plazas     6,  78,  82-3,  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2,  1 1 4-5,  1 24,  1 25 
Playgrounds      112 
Plexiglas      166-7 
Plywood      102,  105 
Pollock,  Jackson      160-1 
Pompeii      47 
Pools      146-7,  158-9 
Poor,  Henry  Vornum      48,  146-7 
Porcelain      144-5 
Porcelain  enamel     68-71,   126-7 
Port  Chester  Jewish  Center     39  ■ 
Portraits     55 

Post  offices      14,  49,  88,  89 
Potter,  Edward  C.      13 
Poussin,  Nicolas     5,  76 
Pratt,  Dudley     81 
Prince,  Harry  M.      112-3 
Problems     3 

Procurement  Division,  Trees.  Dept.      89 
Prudential  BIdg.  123 

Public  BIdgs.      14,  45-6,  49,  77,  79,  84-7,  88,  89 
Public  Buildings  Administration      8,  49,  88 
Puerto  Rico     25 
Puritanism      78 
Puvis  de  Chavannes      16-17 
Pylons     67,  81 
Pyrex      164 


Queensbridge  Hous 


45 


"Radio  Shack"     69 
Rodio  Station  WNYC      34 
Railroads     73 

Rombusch   Decorating   Co.      80-1 
Raphael   (RofFaello  Sanzio  d'Urbino)     56 
RCA  BIdg.      14,  32-3,   164 
Refregier,  Anton      40-1 
Regionalism     8,  79,  88 
Reiley,  Robert  J.      112-3 
Reilly,  Paul  C.      108-9 

Reinhard     &     Hofmeister;     Corbett     Harrison    8. 
MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux     32-3,  80-1, 
106,  112,  164 
Reis,  Mr.  8.  Mrs.  Bernard      116 
Reiss,  Winold      61 
Relief  (see  under  sculpture) 
Renaissance     4,  6,   11,   12,  36,  55,  78,  83,  85, 

111,  112,  133,  141 
Repousse      120 

Residences  10,  11,  28,  59,  62,  76,  92-3,  97, 
98-9,  100-1,  102,  104,  116-7,  118-9,  124, 
138,  154,  158,  159,  160-1,  166,  168 

Restaurants  35-7,  38,  40-1,  44,  60,  61,  66-7, 
136-7,  156-7 

Reynal,  Jeanne     62-3 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson      11,  162 

Rivera,  Diego      13,  14,  18 

RKO  Studios      123 

Roberts,  Piatt,  8.  Co.     50-1 

Rockefeller    Center      13,    32-3,    78,    80-1,    106, 

112,  135,  164 
Rococo     75 


Rodin,  Auguste      121 

Roman      54,  133 

Romanesque      5 

Rome      138-9 

Rood, John      93 

Rosenthal,  Bernard      122,  123 

Roszok,  Theodore      78 

Roualt,  Georges      152 

Round,     in-the-,     sculpture      (see     free-standing 

sculpture) 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul      1  2,  1  7 
Rudofsky,  Bernard      74 
Rudy,  Charles      89 
Ruskin,  John      6,  1 1 1 
Russo,    F.   A.,    Inc.      74 

Soarinen,  Eero      142-3 

Soorinen,  Lily  Swann      142-3 

St.  Clemente's  Church      52-3 

St.  Columba  Church      30-1 

St.  Frances  Cabrini  Church      92,  106-7 

St.  Francis  Hotel      163 

St.-Goudens,  August      1  1 

St.  John  the  Divine      13 

St.  Mark's  Cothedrol,  Venice      56 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Burlington      144-5 

St.  Peter  Clover  Mission      108-9 

SS.  Peter  8.  Paul  Church      5,  155 

Salemme,  Attilio      43 

Salterini,  J.  B.      74 

Son  Francisco  Golden  Gate  Exposition      15,  26-7 

Sandblasted  gloss      162-3,  165 

Sanders,  Morris      42 

Sandpaper      74 

Sargent,  John  Singer      11 

Saunders,  Joseph,  Jr.      52-3 

Savage,  Eugene      13,  34 

Scaravaglione,  Concetto      138-9 

Schoefer,  Bertha      74 

Schanker,  Louis      34 

Scheler,  Armin      88 

Schenley  Products  Co.      42 

Schlesinger    &    Mayer    Dept.    Store    (see    Carson 

Pirie  Scott) 
Schmid,  Elsa     55,  63 
Schmidt  Garden  &  Erikson      88-9 
Schmitz,  Carl      144 
Schools  8.  Colleges     47,  48,  66-7,  81,  90,   105, 

122,  142-3,  148-9 
Screens     76,  156-7,  165,  166,  168 
Sculptors:   (work  represented) 

Alferez,  Enrique      104 

Amoteis,  Edmond      144 

Ambellon,  Harold      130-1 

Archipenko,  Alexander      168 

Barbarossa,  Cotillo      144 

Barger,  Raymond      144-5 

Barthe,  Richmond      112-3 

Beck,  Theodore      144 

Broncusi,  Constantin      121 

Colder,  Alexander      3,  118-9 

Callery,  Mary      125 

Caparn,  Rhys      137 

Carter,  Dudley      104 

Clark,  Sally      137 

Cronbach,  Robert     41,130-1,136-7 


Davis,  James      168-9 

Derujinsky,  Gleb  W.      144 

Girard,  Alexander      102 

Esherick,  Wharton      101 

Fredericks,  Marshall      84-7 

French,  Daniel  Chester      77 

Houser,  Alonzo       106-7 

Goldman,  Herbert      125 

Gross,  Choim      102,  124 

Heboid,  Milton      137 

Horn,  Milton      87,  100-1 

Hovonnes,  John       137 

Kane,  Margaret  B.       137 

Koz,   Nathaniel      137 

Lacroix      137 

Lawrie,   Lee      80-1,  88-9,    112,    164 

Key-Oberg,  Ellen      141 

Kiselewski,  Joseph      144 

Krotina,  George      108-9,  144 

Lipchitz,  Jacques      116-7 

Littmon,  Frederic      90-1,  103,  120 

Lux,  Gwen      105 

Mestrovic,  Ivan      96 

Miller,  Burr      144 

Miller,  Edgar      90 

Milles,  Carl      82-3,  114-5 

Morgan,  Frances      137 

Mortellito,  Domenico      164 

Nadelmon,  Elie      138 

Nokion,   Reuben      137 

Noguchi,  Isamu      124,  134-5 

Pease,  Nancy      137 

Poor,  Henry  Vornum      146,  147 

Pratt,  Dudley      81 

Rood,  John      93 

Rosenthal,  Bernard      122,  123 

Rudy,  Charles      89 

Soorinen,  Lily  Swann      142-3 

Scaravaglione,  Concetto      138 

Scheler,  Armin      88 

Schmitz,  Carl      144 

Simkhovitch,  H.      137 

Switzer,  Gilbert      166-7 

Talbot,  William      126-7 

Umlauf,  Charles       148 

Waugh,  Sidney      79 

Wingote,  Arline  137 
Sculpture:  2-15,  77;  exterior  77,  79,  80-1, 
82-3,  84-7,  88,  89,  90-1 ,  92,  98-9,  1 03,  11 0, 
112,  113,  114-5,  116,  120,  121,  122, 
123,  124,  125,  126-7,  128-9,  130-1,  140, 
142-3,  144,  146-7,  148,  167;  free-standing 
77-8,  79.  82-3,  95,  112-3,  114-5,  116,  122, 
123,  124,  125,  126-7,  138,  141,  144; 
intaglio  77,  79,  150,  163,  165,  168; 
relief  4,  10-11,  27,  63,  65,  77-8,  80-1, 
84-7,  88-9,  90-1,  92,  95,  100-1,  102,  103, 
104,  106-7,  108-9,  112,  116-7,  120,  121, 
130-1,  133,  136,  137,  140,  141,  142-3, 
144-5,  146-7,  148,  149,  162-3,  164,  165, 
168,  169;  suspended  77,  118,  119,  123, 
125,  139  (see  also  aluminum;  bronze; 
corving;  cost  iron;  casting;  copper;  direct 
metal;  hewing;  molds;  repousse;  steel; 
chapter  headings) 
Sea   Fare   Restaurant      136-7 
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Section  of  Fine  Arts,  U.  S.      49 

Serber,   Frances      65 

Serlio,  Sebastiano      74 

Sert,  Jose  Mario      32-3 

Seume,  Johonn  Gottfried      106 

Seurot,   Georges      55 

Sgraffito      38,  72,   133 

Shohn,  Ben      49 

Shanley-Nolan      30-1 

Sherman  Hotel      44 

Shinn,  Everett       13 

Ships     42,  43,  56-7,  60,  135,  165 

Shops  &  stores      69,  123 

Shower  stall      62 

Showrooms     42,  43,  74,  75 

Shreve,  R.  H.      144 

Silhouette  mosaic     55,  58-9,  61,  63,  65 

Simkhovitch,  H.      137 

Simon,  Louis  A.      88 

Singer  Furniture  Co.      74 

Sketches     9,    28,   37,   48,   49,   50,   57,   63,   67, 

85,   100-1,    116,    135,   144,   148,    152,   154, 

165 
Skidmore     Owings     &     Merrill      24,     35-7,     118, 

168-9 
Skyline  Room      37 
Small  Smith  &   Reeb      68 
Smoking   rooms      42,  43 
Smith,  David     78 

Smyth,   Urquhart   &   Marckwald       165 
Snow,  Richard  Boring      24 
Social  Security  BIdg.      49 
Soini,  William      65 
Solon,  Leon  B.     80-1 
Sophia,  Hogio      55 
Sound     72 

Sourion,    Zoreh       136-7 
South  Dakota      155 
Spaeth,  Otto      30 
Space:     in    sculpture      78,    83,    86,     116,     122; 

relationships      25,    34,   41,   45,  58,   67,  68, 

146 
Spivok,  Max      56-7,  58-9 
Stabiles      118-9 

Stained  glass      5,   11,   150-1,   155,    157 
Stair  wells     25,  33,  48,  93,  95,  101,  119 
Stcmos,  Theodos      43 
Steel      3,     111,     119,    123;    enameled      68,    69, 

70-1;  stainless      67 
Steinberg,  Saul      36-7,  42 
Stella,  Joseph      154 
Stencils      162,  165 
Stockstrom,  Mr.      135 

Stone  (see  under  sculpture);  mosaic      54 
Stone,   Edward      24,   105,   119 
Stone,   Edward   D.,   &   Assocs.;    Haralson   &   Mott 

105 
Storrs,  John      13 
Stucco  (see  sculpture:  plaster) 
Sturgis  residence      78 
Sullivan,  Louis  H.      10,  11,  85,  111,  162 
Surrealism      62-3 

Suspended   sculpture  (see   under  sculpture) 
Swedish  Tercentenary  Memorial      82-3 


Swimming  pools      146-7 

Symbolism     5,   11,   13,   17,  33,  39,  41,  51,  52, 

55,  81,  85,  92,  96,  103,  148,  149 
Synagogues  (see  temples) 

TAC  (see  Architects  Colloborative,  The) 

Talbot,  William      126-7 

Tapestry      72 

Tarsia      54-5,  72 

Teague,  Walter  Dorwin      72,  164 

Techniques  (see  carving;  casting;  molds;  weld- 
ing; and  chapter  headings;  etc.) 

Tempera  (see  paints) 

Temples  (see  also  churches)      87 

Tennien,  Rev.  Wm.  A.      144 

Terra  cotta      10,  141,  142-3,  144 

Terrace  Plaza  Hotel      35-7,  118,  168-9 

Terraces      62-3 

Terrozzo      54,  72 

Terry,  Duncan  Niles      162-3 

Tesserae      56 

Texas      148 

Textiles      3 

Texture  3,  55,  68,  74,  111,  119,  129,  152, 
160,  166 

Theaters      29,  33,  58-9,  105 

Third  Avenue  "El"      150 

Thompson,  Frederick      62-3 

Thorshov  &  Cerny  Inc.      92,  106-7 

Tile:  ceramic  146-7;  mosaic  54,  55,  64,  66-7; 
panels,  64-5,  67 

Time  8.  Life  BIdg.      106,  135 

Titian  (Tiziano  Vecellio)      56 

Toro  Ferrer  &  Torregroso      25 

Torres  Martino,  J.      25 

Totem  poles      81,  95,   104 

Treasury  Dept.  (see  under  U.  S.) 

Trinity   Church,   Boston       11,    17 

Trompe  I'oeil      74 

Trumbull,  John       11 

Trylon      23 

Tubing      69 

Turner,  Burnett  C.      45 

Two  Park  Ave.      13 

Ulreich,  Buk      27 

Umlauf,  Charles      148 

UN  BIdg.      Ill,  112,  116,  152 

U.   S.   Govt.    BIdgs.    (see    Public    BIdgs.) 

U.  S.  Govt,  program  8-9,  14-15,  78,  (and  see 
under  WPA;  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.) 

U.  S.  Housing  Administration      130-1 

U.  S.  Lines      165 

U.   S.    Naval    Hospital,    Son    Leandro,    Col.      29 

U.  S.  Pavilion,  Paris  Fair      27 

U.  S.  Post  Office,  Bronx  Centrol  Annex,  N.  Y. 
49,  89 

United  States,  S.S.      165 

U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.  (Fine  Arts  Section,  Pro- 
curement Div.)      8-9,  14-15,  49,  88,  89 

U.  S.  Treasury  Relief  Art  Project      15 

University   Baptist  Student  Center      148 

University  of  Arkansas      78,  105 

U.C.L.A.    Elementary    School      122 


University  of  Washington      55,  81 
Urban,  Joseph      13 

Von    Beuren,   John,   residence      28 

Vonderbilt,    William,    residence      10 

Van    Leyden,    Korin   &    Ernst       158-9 

Vatican      60,   138-9 

Venezuela    BIdg.      24 

Vermont      30,   144-5 

Vermont  Marble  Co.      84-7 

Veterans   Memorial    BIdg.      84-7 

Viollet-le-Duc      111 

Virginia      52-3 

Vogue      75 

Voltz,    Herman      26-7 

Von  Wicht,  John      34 

Wages   (see    costs) 

Wagner,  Wilhelm      30-1 

Waiting   rooms      73 

Wall,   Carleton   D.      100-1 

Wollabout   Houses      113 

Wallpaper     3 

Walls  (see  murals;  relief) 

Worneke,  Heinz      78 

Warner-Leeds      25 

Washington      81,    104 

Wotergloss     47 

Waterman   S.S.  Corp.    BIdg.      50-1 

Waterproofing      28 

Waugh,  Sidney      79 

Weathering      7,  29,  94,   141,   143,  146 

Weisenborn,   Rudolph      15 

Welding      110,  122,  123 

Well-of-the-Seo      44 

West  Suburban  Temple      87 

West  Virginia      73 

Whitney   Plantation      20 

Whittier  &  Goodrich      30 

Whittlesey,   Julian;    Horry    M.    Prince;    Robert  J. 

Reiley      112-3 
Wiener,  Paul  Lester      27 
Willerts  Park  Housing      130-1 
Windows:      cast      162;      painted      30;      stained 

150-161;   misc.      162,  166 
Wingate,  Arline      137 
Winlock,  Herbert      112 
Winter,  Edward      68 
Winter,  Ezra      33 
WNYC     34 

Wood  (see  under  sculpture) 
Woodner-Silvermon,  I.      23-4 
Woolworth   BIdg.      141 
Works  Progress  Administration      9,  15,  26-7,  34, 

45,  55,  130-1 
Wright,   Frank   Lloyd      5,    12,   59,   78,   95,   98-9, 

100-1,   146 

Yale  University  Chapel      55 
Yale   University  Museum      116 

Ziegfeld  Theater      13 

Zion  Lutheran  Church     5,  120,  152-3 
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